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SETON 
Knqws Best 


N the open no other man is a match for the American 
Indian. His knowledge is as old as the forests and 
hills themselves. The Indian has learned every se- 

cret of Nature—and Nature is his friend. But next to 
an Indian, Ernest Thompson Seton knows Nature best. 
You and your children know Ernest Thompson Seton, 
one of the founders of the Boy Scouts of America. You 
know his fame in matters of woodcraft and campcraft. 
He is America’s best known man of the open, a trailer 
and woodsman supreme. The reason for his supremacy 
is simply this: He learned the Indians’ secrets from the 
Indians—he learned the ways of Nature from 
Nature herself. 

For many years this rugged follower of the 
trail has been gathering facts from forest, 
stream and mountain side. He knows the 
habits, the lives and family affairs of every 
animal, fish, and insect you will find on this 
continent. He knows—and now tells you— 
the lore of the woodlands, the Indians’ stories 
of the stars. He enables you to name at 
sight, trees, flowers and birds. He teaches 
you to take care of yourself under all circum- 
stances—with only the materials you will find 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. S-648 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, the 
Library.of Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. I shall either return the books within 
5 days or send you only $1.00 as first payment, then $2 
a month till the full price of $11.00 has been paid. 


GN: 5505 


Address .. 


at hand—if you are ever lost or injured in the woods. 

Into The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft, six 
beautiful volumes bound in sturdy cloth, Mr. Seton 
has poured the experience of a life-time spent under 
the stars. He has included the most exciting tales of 
adventure you have ever read. Hairbreadth escapes, 
courage and daring spangle these pages from cover to 
cover. 

Here are wholesome thrills for your children, facts 
and true stories for young and old alike, 1700 pages 
crammed with reading for outdoor people—and for 

people who long for the out- 
of-doors. Move a fragment 
of the wild places into your 
home. Put these books that 
are fragrant with the ozone 
and balsam of untrodden 
places on your shelves. Let 
the breath of a cleaner, 
fresher, greener world 
brighten the walls of your 
living room, 


Send for these books on 
approval. They are illus- 
trated with 1450 pictures by 
the author himself, sketches 
and photographs made un- 
der the trees, as he followed 
the tracks of bear, deer and 
smaller animals. You need 
not keep the set unless you 
like it. The coupon ts not 
an order. Keep and read 
the books five days, then de- 
cide if you want them. 
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Garden City 


Dept. S-648 New York 
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PFLUEGER Reels and Baits 


(Pronounced FLEW-GER) 


Are Dependable in a Scrappy Fight 


Forest AND STREAM 


Pflueger Muskill Bait—Spotlite Finish 


This bait is constructed primarily for taking Mus- 
kallunge, but is effective for Bass, Northern Pike, 
Pickerel and other game fish. Our two new finishes, 


Spotlite and Striplite, have proved wonderfully 
successful. Price each, size 7, 75c—sizes 9 & 12, $1. 


RE is something that will 

take your mind off business 

—the lunging rush of a fighting- 

mad Muskallunge, Bass, Pike or 

whatever the waters provide. The 

fight is on your side when using a 
Pflueger Reel or Bait. 

Pflueger Reels and Baits are un- 
like any other in the world. Their 
unfailing dependability is the re- 
sult of three generations of Pflueger 


experience. See the leading sport- 
ing goods dealer in your town— 
ask him to show you the Pflueger 
Supreme Reel for bait casting; the 
Pflueger Medalist for trout and 
salmon; or any of the other Pflueger 
reels and Pflueger baits, too, for 
any kind of fresh or salt water 
fishing. We will gladly send you 
a copy of the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog if you will write us. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. FS-8, Akron, Ohio 


E. A. Pflueger, President 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 


PFLUEGER 


RONOUNCED “FLEW-GER™ 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Pflueger Supreme Reel 
Level Winding— — — cama ae choles, 
No. 1573, Price . $25. 


LEVEL win D 
Pflueger Summit Level and Anti- 
Back-Lash Ree 


Fancy Solid Nickel Sliver 
No. 1993] —Jeweled, 1 Perce .«. « e - $10.00 


— 


Pe 


LEVELY WIND 


Pflueger Akron Level Wind Reel 
Combination Satin —_ _——— ss Finish 
No. 1893, Price . . 


Pflueger Medalist Reel 
For Trout and Ft For —— or —_ Jignt Angier. 
Three sizes. Prices. e . . 5.00 to $1 


Pflueger 

Pocket Catalog 
Filled with in- 
teresting pages 
on fish and fish-* 
ing. Tellsoflead- 
ing game fish— 
their location 
—food value— 
baits recommend- 
ed forcatching, etc. 
Also shows you a 


complete assortment 4 ” Dept. FS-8, Akron,0. 


of Pflueger Reels and ‘7 Gen 

= for any kind of 2 send wee “see 
resh or salt water , 

Sabin 7?’ Pocket Catalog No. 148. 


It will identify you. 
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The Sportsman’s Calendar 
for August 


Bench Shows 

Aug. 3-4—Shore Line Kennel Club, 
Evanston, Ill. Dr. John Cozart, Sec’y. 

Aug. 9-10—Arlington Kennel Club, Ar- 
lington, Wash. Dr. G. Unrau, Sec’y, 
111 Maple St., Arlington, Wash. 

Aug. 10-11—Long Beach Kennel Club, 
Long Beach, Calif. H. Gordon Spohn, 
Sec’'y, 358 Ximeno Ave., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Aug. 17—Lenox Horse and Dog Show 
Association, Lenox, Mass. F. S. Dela- 
field, Sec’y. 

Aug. 20-21—Wausau Kennel Club, Wau- 
sau, Wis. C, Winkelman, Sec’y, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

Aug. 20-21-22—Missouri State Fair, Se- 
dalia, Mo. W. D. Smith, Sec’y. 

Aug. 20+21-22—Illinsis State Kennel 

Club, Springfield, Ill. A. Baker, Sec’y. 

Aug. 24-25—Stockton Kennel Club, Stock- 
ton, Calif. F. Belmore, Sec’y, Stockton, 
Calif. 

Aug. 27—Barnstable Kennel Club, Barn- 
stable, Mass. T. E. L. Kemp, Sec’y, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Aug. 31—North Shore Kennel Club, 

Smithtown, Long Island, N. Y. ‘Mrs. 
J. Van S. Bloodgood, Sec’y, Setauket, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Sept. 1-2, Labor Day—Fifth Annual Li- 
censed A. K. C. Dog Show, Conneaut 
Lake Park, Pa. Hefbert Borrell, Sec’y, 
Meadville, Pa. 

Sept. 2-3-4—North Iowa Kennel Club, 
Mason City, Iowa. R. H. McCormick, 
Sec’y, 912 Fourth St., S. W., Mason 
City, Ia. 

Sept. 2-4—-Spokane Kennel Club, Spokane, 
Wash. T. S. Griffith, Pres., Suite 7, 
Terminal Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Sept. 13-14—Ventura County Kennel Club, 
Santa Paula, Calif. Mrs. E. E. Con- 
verse, Sec’y, Lingdooley Ranch, Santa 
Paula, Calif. 

Sept. 13-14—Westmoreland Poultry & 
Pet Stock Ass’n, Greensburg, Pa. R. C 
Faust, Sec’y, Greensburg, Pa. 

Sept. 14—Tuxedo Kennel Club, Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y. Mrs. E. M. Weld, Sec’y, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Sept. 14—Worcester County Kennel Club, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss A. G. Howe, 
Sec’y, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Sept. 17-18—Pueblo Kennel Club, Pueblo, 
Colo. Miss Corinne Welsch, Sec’y, 614 
W. 11th St., Pueblo, Colo. 

Sept. 2i—Ladies’ Kennel Ass’n of Amer- 
ica, Rye, N. Y. Mrs. F, Y. Mathis, 
Sec’y, Greenwich, Conn. 

Sept. 23—Englewood Kennel Club, Engle- 
wood, N. J. Miss E. G. Hydon, Sec’y, 
4 Central Ave., Bogota, N. J. 

Oct. 2-5—Brockton Agricultural Society, 
Brockton, Mass. H. L. Tinkham, care 
of W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 
Mass. 

Oct. 12—Bronx County Kennel Club, New 
York City. Herman Fensterer, Sec’y, 
392 E. 199th St., New York City. 

Oct. 13—French Bulldog Club of New 
England, Boston, Mass. Harry R. Hill, 
Sec’y, 21 S. Sydney St., Dorchester, 
Mass, 

Oct. 18-19-20—Texas Kennel Club, Dal- 
las, Tex. Mrs. R. L. Satterthwaite, 
Sec'y, 5504 Willis Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 21-22-23—San Antonio Kennel Club, 
San Antonio, Tex., Miss Edith. Ander- 
son, Sec’y, 1331 McCullough Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex. 
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Oct. 24—English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Ass’n, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
Charles H. Troy, Sec’y, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Nov. 1-2—Pacific Coast Boston Terrier 
Club, Los Angeles, Calif. Mrs. J. G. 
Clark, Sec’y, 9421 Myrtle St., Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 

Nov. 2—Adirondack Kennel Club, Glens 
Falls) N. Y. Mrs. A. E, Van Witt, 
Sec’y, 125 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Nov. 9—Pekingese Ass’n of New Eng- 
land, Boston, Mass. Mrs, Howard T. 
Williams, Sec’y, 393 Brookline St., New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 

Nov. 9—Naugatuck Valley Kennel Club, 
Bridgeport, Conn. J. B. Lightfoot, 
Sec’y, P. O. Box 83, Derby, Conn, 

Nov. 11—Boston Terrier Club of Amer- 
ica, Boston, Mass. Mrs. L. H. Jason, 
Sec’y, 68 Winter St., Arlington, Mass. 

Nov. 11-12—Cocker Spaniel Breeders 
Club of New England, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. R. M. LeFavour, Sec’y, 332 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Bench Shows 


July 16-18—Edmonton Dog Fanciers Club, 
Edmonton, Alta. J. G. Young, Séc’y, 
P. O. Box 473, Edmonton, Alta. 

Aug. 9-10—Hamilton Kennel Club, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. Arthur Fairbanks, Sec’y, 
1419 Main St., E., Hamilton, Ont. 

Aug. 15-17—Vancouver Exhibition Ass’n, 
Vancouver, B. C. John K. Matheson, 
Gen’! Manager, Exhibition Grounds, 
Hastings Park, Vancouver, B, C, 

Aug. 20-21—Ottawa Kennel Club, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. T. E. Gunderson, Sec’y, 
384 Hawthorne Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 

Aug. 22-23—Central Canada Exhibition, 
Ottawa, Ont. H. McElroy, See’y, City 
Hall, Ottawa, Ont. 

Sept. 2-5—Canadian National Exhibition. 
R. H. Henderson, Sec’y. 


Field Trials 


Twenty-sixth American Field Futurity, 
for pointer and setter bitches bred on 
or after October 30, 1928. American 
Field Publishing Company, 440 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Tri-States Field Trial 
Wheeler, Tex., August 5. 
Alired, secretary. 

Middleboro Fish and Game Association, 
Middleboro, Mass., September 1. Carl 
S. Oakes, secretary, P. O. Box 171, 
Middleboro, Mass. 

Manitoba Field Trial Club, Gainsborough, 
Sask., September 2. Ed. Smith, secre- 
tary. 

All-America Field Trial Club, September 
9. Dr. T. Benton King, secretary. 

Fifteenth Annual Setter, Pointer and 
Springer Spaniel Field Trials, Sept. 2, 
3, 4, 5, Conneaut Lake Park, Pa. Joe 
Williams, New Castle, Pa., and Colin 
Reed, Pittsburgh, Pa., Committee. 

Fifteenth Annual Beagle Trials, Sept. 2, 
3, 4, 5, Conneaut Lake Park, Pa. A. 
F. Anderton, Oil City, Pa. 

Fifteenth Annual Coon Hound Field 
Trials, Sept. 2, 3, 4, Conneaut Lake 
Park, Pa. William Jackson, secretary, 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. 

New Hampshire Field Trial Club, Hook- 
set, N. H., September 12. Dr. H. C. 
Plaisted, secretary, 2 Elliott Place, 
Manchester, N. H. 


Association, 
Raymond 
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McKean County Sportsmen’s Club, Brad- 
ford, Pa., September 16. W. F. En- 
right, secretary. 

Rockville Fish and Game Club, Rockville, 
Conn., September 21. J. A. Trail, sec- 
retary. 

Southern Michigan Field Trial Club, 
Battle Creek, Mich., September 23. G. 
E. Wood, secretary. 

Washington County Sportsmen’s League, 
Canonsburg, Pa., September 23. Charles 
Kuhn, secretary. 

Mid-Continent Field Trial Association, 
Yates Center, Kans., September 23. H. 
C. Brooks, secretary. 

Empire State Field Trial 
Canandaigua, N. Y., October 3. 
lotte Bacon Munson, secretary. 

Buffalo Trap and Field Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 11. J. C. Vroman, sec- 
retary. 

Fayette County Field Trial Association, 
Uniontown, Pa., October 17. H. A. 
Coughanour, secretary. 

Rhode Island Grouse Trial Club, October 
19. J. M. Chapman, Jr., secretary, 
Bucklin and Woodman Streets, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Bird Dog Association of the Province of 
Quebec, Napierville, Que., October 19. 
J. S. Hall, secretary. 

West Virginia Amateur Field Trial Asso- 
ciation, Point Pleasant, W. Va., Octo- 
ber 21. D. H. Morton, secretary. 

Mt. Holly Field Dog Club, Mt. Holly, 
N. J., October 27. G. M. Rogers, sec- 
retary. 

Western Illinois Field Trial Club, Ma- 
comb, IIl., October 27. I. L. Maxey, 
secretary. 

Southern Ohio Field Trial Associaticn, 
October 28. Dr. F. J. Boyd, secretary. 

Missouri Field Trial Association, Stur- 
geon, Mo., October 28. Z. W. Street, 
secretary. 

Maryland Field Trial Club, October 31. 
O. H. Aylor, secretary. 

Hunterdon County Field Dog Club, Lam- 
bertville, N. J., November 1. J. H. 
Holcombe Jr., secretary. 

Kentucky Pointer and Setter Club, Camp 
Knox, Ky., November 6. J. W. Ander- 
son, secretary. 

Virginia Amateur Field Trial Association, 
Camp Lee, Va., November 11. A. M. 
Pullen, secretary. 

Twenty-fifth American Field Futurity, 
Vinita, Okla., November 18. American 
Field Pub. Co., 440 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

Southwestern Field Trial Club, Vinita, 
Okla., November 20. Dr. F. M. Adams, 
secretary. 

Georgia Field Trial Association, Waynes- 
boro, Ga., December 2. Dr. E. M. 
Wilder, secretary. 

Cotton States Field Trial 
Jackson, Miss., December 30. 
Wallace, Jr., secretary. 


Association, 
Char- 


Association, 


R. W. 


1930 

All-America Field Trial Club, January 6. 
Dr. T. Benton King, secretary. 

Mid-South Field Trial Club, Jackson, 
Miss., January 6. R. W. Wallace Jr., 
secretary. 

United States Field Trial Club, January 
13. E. B. Coe, secretary. 

National Field Trial Championship Asso- 
ciation, Grand Junction, Tenn., Jan- 
uary 20. C. E. Buckle, secretary. 

(Continued on page 620) 











A Honeymoon* *. Lodgepoles 


Hunting the Lordly Mule Buck on the High Ridges 


veteran of the B, C. mountains, beauty, and we were off. I had 
who was responsible. When I elected to walk and carry my rifle 


I’ was Podunk Davis, famous By HAMILTON M. LAING _ wilderness, mounted a little black 


told him what 1 was looking for—a place back somewhere and camera, but “Punk” (as he is known locally) said 
in the hills where we could have a little hunt by ourselves, he had “packed lamp chimneys on Tessa,” so I realized 
and kill a good mule buck when the provocation grew that his cayuses, like some kings of England, did not 
great enough, he said, “Go up to Twelve-Mile. I’ve know how to do wrong, and I surrendered the big camera. 
killed a lot of good deer up there. It’s not so very far We set off through the yellow pines, the most pictur- 
back—only half a day’s pack from my ranch across coun- esque tree of all the foothill country of the west, and as 


try. Pretty high up—about 4,000; in the lodgepoles. he led back and forth through the endless little hills, Punk 


Ought to be good early in 
November when the big 
ones get down from the 
summits. I have a little 
hunting cabin there and you 
are welcome to use it as 
long as you want to.” 

A word to the wise is 
said to be sufficient, and 
Podunk had made a whole 
specch. We, that is, the 
better half and I, would go 
up to Twelve-Mile, to the 
high country where we 
could see afar with the eye 
of the eagle, listen to the 
whispering. of winds in the 
lodgepole tops, with only 
the chatter of crossbill or 
grosbeak to break the quie- 
tude, and hunt the lordly 
buck mule when we felt 
like it. No guides, cooks, 
or extraneous et ceteras. 
For Better Half had sug- 
gested that it was time for 
another honeymoon and I 
commended the idea. 

So early one bright 
October forenoon Podunk 
came along with four of 
his pets—“bannock-fed cay- 
uses” I had heard them 
called—and we packed our 
camp outfit on two of them, 
and the better half, attired 
in her war-togs for the 


Her first blue grouse. 


553 


headed ever for the blue 
crest off there westward on 
the horizon. About mid- 
afternoon, deep in the heart 
of a lodgepole stand on the 
summit, we came to the 
cabin. 

The sun was gilding the 
top of the giant Douglas 
fir zowering at the door far 
over the lesser pines, when 
Punk mounted Tulameen 
Gold, the little bay stallion, 
and set off homeward. It 
would be dark soon, but 
what of it? Any one of 
these cayuses was to Punk a 
comrade of the hills that 
would take him home on 
any night. 

The better half, after a 
sniff of the cabin, voted for 
the little :pup.tent as night 
roost. For Neotoma, the 
stinking bush-tail rat, had 
forestalled us and built a 
nest upon the cupboard, 
after gnawing away a cor- 
ner of it (what cabin ever 
kept him out?), and I had 
to agree that it was “no 
place for a lady.” 

But in the woods one 
must take the good with 
the bad. That first night 
in the silences of the wilder- 
ness was absolutely a fail: 
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Our cabin in the lodgepoles. Adam and Eve missed a lot when they did not have a cabin. 


ure. The better half declared emphatically that it was 
one gigantic and prolonged nightmare. A year ago a gale 
had blown down a dozen pines in the dooryard; several 
were leaning at various angles against their fellows. So 
now when a heavy wind came out of the west in the night, 
the multitude of sounds that ensuzd from these weewow 
trees was no fitting accompaniment to slumber. In the 
two or three times I consciously took it in, it was a com- 
bination of the zoo, two simultaneous cat-fights and a 
jazz band. The better half wakened me first I think. It 
was a case of Neotoma in the cabin vs. midnight jazz of 
the lodgepoles, but I fell asleep before the matter was 
decided. Anyway, if a tree is just going to fall on me, I 
prefer to be asleep rather than to wait up for it. 


HE first days in camp!—what a lot there can be in 

them that has nothing to do with hunting game. 
First there was the immediate neighborhood to explore to 
“get set” in location. For Punk had hidden this cabin 
here that others might not find it—nothing reassuring in 
that for a stranger on the mountain. There was the cabin 
to clean and air, wood to be cut, the water. trail cleared 
to lakelet and spring, shelves to be put up, the rusty stove 
to be repaired—and three or four weewow trees put out 
of business. A job for each after his kind. For you must 
camp with a man and live with a woman before you 
know either ; and when you can both live successfully and 
camp pleasurably with the same woman, you should give 
praise to the gods and sacrifice a fat buck and a plump 
blue grouse in the rejoicing. 

So I set out first to get the grouse; it seemed much 
easier than to get the buck. On the brow of our moun- 
tain as we came in, I had noted the sort of country that 
spells blue grouse: half open woods above mattings of 
bearberry. Indeed, not far from the cabin we had routed 


four or five of these great fellows and sent them thunder-. 


ing down the slope. This sunny exposure seemed just 
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right, and by and by three big cocks, blue beauties that 
appeared large as Thanksgiving turkeys, burst up before 
me and one took perch in a lodgepole. Just where such 
birds could have sat to escape my eye seemed a mystery. 
I carried the .22 rifle and bagged this fellow at once. To 
hunt blue grouse back in the woods with a shotgun is 
about as exciting as a Mexican revolution to a veteran of 
the Great War. On my way back to where I figured the 
cabin ought to be, I heard again the thunder of wings and 
another fine fellow scrambled onto a perch in a pine almost 
overhead. Which same was a grave tactical error, On 
retrieving him I found that I was almost in my own 
camp yard. 

First meat in camp. Such a bird, especially when he 
has seen a winter or two, is not the first word in grouse 
meat. These were not hung long enough, yet paradoxi- 
cally, like Pat’s egg, they were not cooked soon enough, 
for one plainly was a grandfather. But when Better Half 
had expended her skill on that frying pan, I was com- 
pelled to proclaim the beauty of “living off the country” 
and honeymooning in the lodgepoles. In future, no more 
stag parties in the wild! 


EXT day I set out to look for deer. So far I had 

been somewhat disappointed at this prospect. There 
had been little signs evident along our trail in, and even 
here about the tiny lakelets near the cabin, the only avail- 
able drinking holes on the summit, I found few tracks. 
However, I was in no hurry. We had turned clocks ‘9 
the wall. Punk had said the bucks would be down a 
month later, if not earlier. The only inconvenience in 
this was the difficulty of supplying the main ingredient of 
liver and bacon; and what is a camp without liver and 
bacon? Especially to a woman who will swear by all 
things sacred to hunting husbands that of all camp dishes 
none is so licking good as plain, plebeian deer’s liver and 
pig’s bosom, 
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Under the first snows of winter, the woods were turned to fairyland. 


The better half said she thought she didn’t want to 
come, that she had work in camp, etc. Which same was a 
whopping fib, but the intuition of her sex warned her that 
Nimrod hunts better alone. 

All animals love the autumn sun, and I determined to 
circle around on the southerly and easterly face of Twelve- 
Mile, strike the horse tracks of our trail and return that 
way. It was a beautiful country to ramble through, in 
its openness a treat after the gloomy green jungles of the 
coast country. Yet in contour it was rough. Endless 
rocky benches, ideal sunning beds for deer, broke out end- 
lessly and several ravines heading near the cabin soon 
deepened into formidable cuts, gashing the slope sharply 
in less than a mile. This was the warm exposure, every 
vista full of the things of the dry belt, great pines on every 
hand; the slope on the other side of camp was cold and 
dark, the realm of the straight-boled lodgepoles and 
spruce and fir. 

Soon I followed a deer trail that meandered along the 
rim of an interesting ravine. Some fresh tracks were 
plain, made at least since the last rain. What lure more 
keen than the anticipation of the still hunter? Every 
nerve tense and alert for the surprise that though sought 
for days is the greatest surprise withal. How different 
the technique of the deer stalker here now to that of the 
tracker in snow. I recalled Punk’s advice: ‘‘Go slow; 
mooch around and keep quiet.” 


HE woods were hushed. Save for the fact of recent 

rain, still hunting would have been very difficult. 
The red squirrels’ noisy barking was on every hand; they 
were full of the excitement of the cone harvest. The sud- 
den burst of a grouse from a willow clump was a star- 
tling thunder peal. A raven distantly sent his throaty 
rumpus abroad. In a mile the ravine widened suddenly 
into a beautiful grassy park and just below this an old 
burn lay across the face of the slope. I cut through the 


flat and climbed the other side and came out to enjoy the 
first open vista southward. I had seen no deer, but what 
of it, the scenery was grand. 

I heaved myself to the back of a fallen pine giant, and 
on the instant I heard or felt something move below me 
down the slope in the burn and, fifty yards off, my eye 
caught sight of horns and the huge ears of a mule deer 
that had thrown up his head as though he harbored more 
than half a belief that the sound of hob-nails on pine bark 
meant nothing good for him here. 


HAT is the way of mule deer—they take too long to 

make up their minds; a great many every year are 
turned into steaks and cutlets and pot-roasts because of 
the failing. I had most of his head and a bit of neck in 
view and fired as quickly as I could line the sights. He 
disappeared in the crash and when I ran down I found a 
beauty lying tight against a log with his legs straight in 
the air. His neck was broken by the shot. 

Almost before I had reached the fallen there was a 
trumpet croak from the sky, and in a few moments the 
raven swung overhead and shouted hurrah in his diabolical 
way; but he knew far better than take a perch, and I 
could only hope that he would not begin his raid too soon. 

Plainly it was my lucky day. As though this stumble 
on choice venison was not sufficient caress of Fortune, I 
had killed the quarry almost beside a hang-up tree. 
Within thirty feet was a fir, and with a leaning pole and 
gamb-stick I was able to hoist the dressed animal clear of 
the ground. Which same is not always so easy with a 
deer weighing a hundred and fifty pounds. Then I cov- 
ered the titbits: heart, liver and fat webs, to frustrate 
the raven, and climbed back up the mountain. 

In the afternoon we returned to the kill, hoisted the 
carcass a little higher, put up a bear-scare of tin, and 
retrieved the titbits. That I could pack him to camp I 
knew ; but it is so much easier to do it with 2 four-legged 
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Preparing the trophies for the taxidermist. 


pack horse, and Punk had said he might ride up on Sunday 
for a piece of meat—this last, I thought, with a chuckle. 


E had liver and bacon for dinner that night. The 

meat problem was well solved. Only -those who 
have been through the experience know what it means to 
hang up half a carcass—split tail to jowl—on the meat 
pole—prime bunch-grass mowitch, fat and tender, cooled 
and mellowed by the mountain winds—and take from it 
daily the cut that present appetite suggests. Only a 
hunter knows that satisfaction. 

Punk, true to his word, rode in on Sunday, and Tula- 
meen Gold with the assurance of a veteran at the game 
bore the buck up to camp. Punk brought the mail to 
remind us of the world “outside,” and an extra bottle of 
coal oil in case we sat up nights. For the nights now 
were cold, and the cabin, deratted and purified, was comfy 
in the long evenings. Already we were regarding this 
cabin with a homelike attachment and building cabins of 
our own in the air on other mountains. But always they 
were built of lodgepole pines, straight as ramrods, even as 
Punk’s was, though my partner in these dreams insisted 
that ours must have a floor—even as Punk’s did not. 
Adam and Eve missed a lot when they did not have a 
cabin. 
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.So we settled down ta enjoy our 
mountain. For quietude and rest, go to 
the woods of the high places. Though 
wild life was not abundant, we had 
much company. Whiskey jacks came to 
the door many times a day and grew 
bolder as they found they were welcoine, 
Chickadees came often to the fir over- 
head and chattered, yet never came down 
to be friendly. Occasionally we heard 
the sweet wild whistle of the pine gros- 
beak and spotted him on a lodgepole tip, 
The raven daily went trumpeting over 
the woods and once he came to take a 
look into camp and make great to-do 
over what he saw on the meat-pole. 
Occasionally we saw a Clarke’s crow 
working on the cones of the yellow pines 
—a beautiful sight. More than once we 
met a blue goshawk hunting grouse, but 
he was too busy to allow us time for a 
shot. 


NE night we heard snow geese 

passing southward crying afar, to 
remind us that: the sighing of the north- 
westers in a wintry sort of message was 
a sound in season. But of large game 
we saw little sign, though one day | dis- 
covered that Bruin had given us a call 
and. left his card within thirty yards of 
our very door, and almost every still 
night we could hear distantly the song 
of the ubiquitous coyote. 

Every day we rambled somewhere, 
usually into new territory. The better 
half just had to shoot her deer too. The 
worst of this game was that, as we were 
on the crest of the ridge, almost every 
ramble meant that we must come home 
uphill at the fag-end of the day. Ex- 
cellent cultivation of wind and limb— 
and appreciation of a mowitch sirloin for 
dinner. 

The first day we hunted together | 
led off down the rocky benches below 
the cabin. I had a hunter’s hunch that 

a buck would be lying on those sunny perches, and recon- 
noitered each in turn carefully. Sometimes I sent my 
partner—who now carried the big rifle—tiptoeing out to 
the edges to play peep over the acre or two of slope below. 
The net result of this sort of stalking was that.after a 
couple of hours she said she had found a lot of places that 
a deer should have been but wasn’t. When it was time 
to turn homeward, we circled about to work a higher run 
of ledges and ravines. It was on one of these benches that 
she startled up three blue grouse and one perched in a fir. 

I signalled to change rifles and she came tripping back 
tiptoc. 

“Go ahead and see what you can do with a grouse. 
There’s not a deer in the country.” 

Better Half went hurrying back with tke .22. She can 
punch the bull with the steadfastness of a Bisley winner, 
but when a grouse is in a tree she can create more excite- 
ment than a baseball match in about two seconds. I was 
hardened by now to “Oh, my heart just pounds! Where 
is the bird? My gosh! my glasses are all steamed up!” 
and so I was a trifle surprised to see that grouse answer 
the summons of a wobbling aim by dropping dead upon 
the rocks. 

Better Half ran for him, then stopped and stared into 
the woods below and, turning, bolted back to me. 
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“Something !—” 

“What the—!” 

“Something went down there—some- 
thing big—made an awful noise!— 
thump—thump—must have been a deer. 
Come quick!” 

But no deer was in sight. Mr. Buck 
had made himself scarce in a hurry. 

We gathered up the grouse. “You're 
not excited or anything?” | accused. 

“I should say not! I just can’t get 
my breath, that’s all!” 

‘Henceforth when we hunted deer,— 
we hunted deer. 


HE days sped by, growing daily 
shorter, some good, some otherwise, 

and October stole away. There was a 
sighing as of winter in the pines and two 
or three times soft snow fell, turning the 
woods for a spell to fairyland. A three- 
toed woodpecker came tapping; a varied 
thrush voiced his eerie whistle ; there was 
a chilly note in the cheeping of the eve- 
ning grosbeaks; the blue grouse had 
packed into a good flock on the warmest 
slope of a spur of our mountain—winter 
was coming to the high places. 

But though I circled the mountain at 
each snowfall, I found little sign of 
deer. I had them all tabulated by now. 
Three or four crossed by the lakelet 
about every other day; one good buck 
occasionally traversed the same runway. 
More and more I realized my sheer luck 
on the day of my first hunt. 

On the morning of the last day of the 
month we changed tactics. “Mooching 
around” was to give place to honest-to- 
goodness hunting. A skit of snow that 
fell in the night promised to remain. 
So we set out early, took up the trail of 
the little band and followed down hill 
till the snow vanished near noon. Then 
we spent the remainder of the day climb- 
ing cabinward again. 

The first of November brought a good 
snowfall—great flakes whispering down to transform the 
wood’s vistas with every hour. At noon, as we returned 
from the spring with our water tin swung from a carry 
pole, we came upon a bear track. It was minutes old 
—he had cut between us and the cabin. Hurrying in, 
I picked up the rifle and took up the track, to find in a 
few minutes that the brute at fifty yards had been stand- 
ing watching us as we came to the cabin and then had 
made off on the gallop. I chased him a mile and gave 
it up. He was traveling hard; the snow was still flaking 
down, and of that consistency that underfoot it popped 
and crunched so noisily that pursuit of such a keen-eared 
chap seemed useless. On the return, circling around the 
mountain, I found the fresh track of a prowling lynx and 
an equally fresh coyote track, as well as a half-obscured 
bear trail, but of game I saw never a hair. 
_I determined now to invade Prairie Mountain. Ever 
since we had come to Twelve-Mile, we had seen from 
certain vantage points this bald slope with its light timber 
fringes off northward on the crest of a neighboring ridge. 
It was two miles I judged by air line, probably twice as 
far over bad traveling by foot. But it looked like mule 
deer range. 

I set off early. There were several hard-worn old deer 
trails coming from this direction, and an ancient line of 
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On the edge of the ravine overlooking the deer pass. 


blazes followed one. of them some distance. You can 
always trust the game trails to show the best traveling. 
The game originally surveyed the way for many of our 
highways in the hill country. So when I struck the 
shoulder of the mountain overlooking the great deep 
ravine that separated the two ridges, I took the deer trail 
that slanted down gradually toward the pass. What a 
trail it was—worn deep by generations of deer cloots, 
though just now there was but one track on it, half oblit- 
erated in the light snow—a big fellow if I could judge by 
his hoof print. He was heading for Prairie Mountain, 
too. 


ROSSING the deep, dark spruce-grown ravine, a 

gloomy spot on such a sunless day, I climbed up a 
rocky rampart, still on the deer trail, and then toiled up 
a long timbered slope tangled with innumerable windfalls. 
Twice I came upon a path with the buck’s track on it, 
and so decided that he knew the way better than I, and 
I followed. Once I was startled by a sudden crash and 
a thump or two following, as a deer broke away. But I 
was traveling to Prairie Mountain and one cannot hunt 
well and travel. The forenoon was well gone when I 
came out into an opening where stood a few great heavy- 


(Continued on page 606) 
























BSOLETUS is right! For if 
QO ever a species of game bird was 
destined to extinction, this queer 
marsh hen with its extremely limited range is the biped. 

The natural range of the California clapper rail is lim- 
ited to the salt marshes of San Francisco Bay, a territory 
not more than sixty-five miles in extent. Casual migra- 
tions have taken it short distances beyond its habitat, but 
it has never gained a foothold elsewhere. 

Imagine an angular bird some sixteen inches in extent, 
with reddish and brown coloration predominating, con- 
formation like that of a game cock with compressed chest ; 
long slender bill, long legs, short rounded wings, an ab- 
surdly short, highly cocked tail that twitches spasmodically 
in consonance with a bobbing head. Add to this a stri- 
dent, clattering voice that rivals a guinea hen’s and the 
ability to cover ground like a roadrunner on occasions, 
and you have the general characteristic and ensemble of 
obsoletus. 

Ordinarily the clapper rail inhabits the great areas of 
salt marshes overgrown with pickerel weed and slough 
grass. This last, on the order.of dwarf rushes, grows to 
a height of about eighteen inches in dense ranks and is the 
favorite haunt of rails at low tide. At high tide it rests 
high and dry along elevated points or swims among the 
slough growths. 

As the tide recedes and exposes muddy slough bottoms, 
obsoletus slips forth through the weed growths or along 
their margins in search of crustaceans, shellfish, worms, 
slugs and seeds. Then, as a rule, it is very shy, cocking 
its head often to listen, and glancing shrewdly about for 
symptoms of danger. When disturbed it runs with great 
agility, either along the margin of the slough or into the 
dense growth of weeds, which it cleaves with its com- 
pressed breast after the fashion of a tule splitter forcing 
aside rushes. So rapid and quiet is its progress through 
these growths that rarely does one detect its presence 
there either by sight or sound. With the body held low, 
after the fashion of a skulking cock pheasant, it vanishes 
in a twinkling, to be seen no more, unless the gunner is 
fortunate enough to surprise it by chance, or is aided by 
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The California Clapper Rail is 
related in a measure to the king 
rail, being a western variety of 
Rallus elegans. Narrow (com- 
pressed) body, small head, long, 
slender bill, long legs, very 
short tail. Light cinnamon 
breast and dark-toned, brown 
and black streaked back, upper 
part of head and neck blackish 
brown. Length, about sixteen 
inches; weight, 12 to 14 ounces. 
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the keen nose of an experienced dog, 

If the clapper rail existed continually 
under such conditions, its extermination 
would be long deferred. Unfortunately, however, this 
queer denizen of the marshes is subject to mental lapses. 
When the high flood tides of late fall are on and marsh 
lands are overflowed, with only here and there a tuft of 
grass or waving reed tops showing above the water, its 
cunning vanishes. Then it is apt to huddle on the highest 
point of land, or among the weed, in open sight of the 
gunner, allowing him to approach within a few yards, 
while it stares at him stupidly. At last, after much inde- 
cision, it rises in an attempt to fly to safety. 

The clapper rail was held in high esteem by many in 
gustatory connections, and particularly when prepared by 
a skilled French chef capable of cleverly disguising the 
slight earthy or marshy flavor inseparable from the species. 
There is more or less of art in the preparation of such 
dishes, and this the Gallic chef thoroughly understands. 
However, when all is said in its favor, the fact remains 
that the palate tickling jack snipe, the dowitcher and other 
shore birds surpass it in flavor. 

Under old conditions, permitting unwarranted slaugh- 
ter, it was not unusual for from 75 to 150 rail to be killed 
by a single gun on a flood tide. Then, on a wide strip of 
marsh. lands which harbored thousands of birds, it was the 
custom for many, boats to gather. The gunners proceeded 
slowly, rowing along the channels and pushing their boats 
through the rushy growths with push poles, so as to face 
the birds as they rose. Rails, with legs dangling, rose 
here and there from incomplete shelter, affording the 


easiest kind of shots. 


O glory attached to the kill under the conditions, 

for the addle-brained birds seemed stupefied and 
unable to strike their usual gait through the air lanes. A 
miss under the circumstances spelt ignominy to a g00 
shot, although, as a matter of fact, the majority of shoot- 
ers were unskilled and excited, and scores of birds, rising 
in easy range, escaped unscathed. Guns boomed all around, 
occasionally an ill directed charge peppered a remote 
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neighbor, or a hole was blown in the bottom of a boat 
by an unnerved or careless gunner. Birds dropped here 
and there followed by the shouts and banter of the mob. 
Now and then a winged bird, striking the water, dove and 
grasped the roots of rushes, eventually drowning. 

Finally, when the tide receded and boats could no longer 
be propelled across the grassy flats, the fleet dropped back 
into the channels and proceeded to the floats where a count 
and comparison of bags was made. With the sky the 
limit, and with no thought of the morrow, or next year, 
or of posterity, the gunners had shot to the extent of their 
ammunition and opportunities. Piles of rail appeared, to 
be counted and strung up so that proud gunners might 
exhibit their prowess as they strutted homeward. Later 
a goodly part of the kill was wished on unappreciative 
neighbors or allowed to spoil. 


it been otherwise, extermination of the entire supply 
of rail must have been accomplished in a season. As it 
was, areas easily accessible became barren of game before 
the winter was over and were replenished only by the 
overflow of birds from other grounds. 

There was, however, a happier and more attractive 
angle to rail shooting to be enjoyed to the utmost only 
through the medium and aid of good dogs. Without 
them it took on a difficult aspect and the average gunner 
met with little success. Witness now a Jekyll and Hyde 
transformation in obsoletus with the recession of the tide. 
The survivors of the slaughter, but recently tame and 
foolish to the extreme, resumed their erstwhile craftiness 
as soon as their long toes struck the ooze of favorite 
haunts. The shooter was now at a decided disadvantage. 
If, on occasions, he stepped in the path of a rail, it stepped 
stealthily to one side, a few feet perhaps, and then sly and 


| be highest flood tides were infrequent. Had 


keenly alert, watched him blunder about unaware of the 


presence of game. Or if he was aided by a dog or dogs, 
neither brainy nor experienced, it was a safe bet that a 
bit of cover would appear as a barren waste. In that in- 
stance the canny long-billed fellows, at home in their maze 
of dwarf rushes, were complete masters of the situation. 
No indication of softening of the brain under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Many a hunter I have seen plodding painfully in hip 
boots through:the ooze:and amid thick growths im search 
of rallus. : 

Profani-* 

ty and perspi- 

ration were 

frequent 

accompaniments w hile 

perplexed dogs ambled 

about, endeavoring to 

untangle a maze of tracks or 

to locate a rail by its body 
scent. When pursued by dogs 

of mediocre caliber, the rail, like a 
cock pheasant, seemed to delight in 
running, skulking and in generally befuddling the 
pursuers. 

In the course of many years I saw but few set- 
ters or pointers fully competent to cope with obso- 
letus when its mentality was normal and the sting 
of a former experience with man, the destroyer, was 
still recalled. Few of the numberless shooters who 
pursued the species at times realized its real status 
or possibilities as a game bird. A 
good rail dog was in reality on a 
par with a capable snipe dog, a 
rare proposition and one to be 
treasured if rallus was often hunt- 
ed. Of a myriad reputed snipe 
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dogs, I recall but a half dozen with the genius and experi- 
ence to handle the long bills efficiently under all condi- 
tions. And the competent specialists on rail were scarcer 
still. 

It was my fortune to own one of the best of rail dogs, 
a little English setter bitch, a grand-daughter of Roderigo 
and Dan Gladstone. Though well-bred, Muggins had 
come to me as a puppy, thin, unkempt and full of para- 
sites. I purchased her for the sum of $5.00 out of mere 
pity for her condition and with no idea of keeping her, 
for I had a number of other dogs at the time. But there 
was something about her, a certain poise and evidence of 
high quality and genius that quickly attracted my atten- 
tion. Within a month I would not have taken $150 for 
my $5.00 setter. Today, I presume, she would be worth 
$500 of many a sportsman’s money. But the good die 
young, and Muggins, brainy and a master of nasal tech- 
nique, passed out by the distemper route all too soon. 

Exemplifying the sport of rail shooting over a good dog, 
one breathless afternoon in November I donned my boots 
and canvas coat with its complement of shells, shouldered 
the old reliable Smith and whistled the little setter to heel. 
A walk of two miles, a mere nothing to a shooter intent 
on sport, brought us to the margin of marsh lands, green 
and tan of hue. Skies burnt vividly blue and the early 
winter air was clear as a bell and pleasantly warm. But 
a few miles distant, across the dimpled shimmering bay, 
stood California’s metropolis with all its bustle and activ- 
ity. But here, on the marsh, all was quiet and serene, 
except for one disturbing element, a rail hunter bawling 
orders to his dogs, a brace of well bred Irish water 
spaniels. 


OR quite a period I stopped and watched him. He 

was working over a strip of ground to which I was 
partial and which I knew contained numerous rail. In 
spite of his efforts and his urging on of dogs, he was mak- 
ing bad weather of it and was not raising a bird. At 
last, quite disgusted no doubt, he started to leave. 

“What luck?” I inquired as he passed me. 

“No luck at all,” he answered, “I bagged one rail in 
about two hours. Been sweating like a Turk, too. Plenty 
of tracks in there, but they must be old. Anyway, my 
dogs can’t locate ’em.” 

With the coast clear, and knowing the possibilities of 
the grounds, I 
sent Muggins 
on. In modern 
terms, the lit- 
tle setter knew 
her stuff. 
Skirting the 

margin of a small lat- 

eral slough wholly 

overgrown with dwarf 

rushes, her nose soon 

told her infallibly of 

the exact whereabouts 

of one of the obsoletus 

family and very quickly she came 
to a point, stiff as any ramrod— 
no indecision — not the slightest 
movement of her flag. As I 
walked past her I slid up the 
safety. Six feet in advance 
there was the slightest meve- 
ment and rustle of 

marsh grass. Another 

step forward and 

there was a flutter 

and then a whiffing of 

(Cont. on tage 601) 





A Little Dog and a Big Day 


Being the Account of a Long Island Rabbit Hunt 


HERE is no one I'd rather 
hunt small game with than 
Harvey Smith. We've been 
burning powder together for the past ten years and know 
each other’s pet weaknesses and special virtues as the local 
housewives know the village gossip. We live about twenty 
miles apart, so it is natural that we cannot always be 
afield together. But whenever I stumble upon some par- 
ticularly choice bit of cover where the chances seem 
especially good, I always save it until Harvey comes down, 
knowing full well that if I hunt there alone I will lose 
much of the enjoyment I might have realized had he been 
along. Our hunting seems to blend together like the right 
brand of tobacco in a favorite pipe. 

So when Harve phoned down the thirtieth of Decem- 
ber and suggested that we gun together the next day, 
which was the last day of hunting, I told him to be down 
in the morning and we would close the season in the 
proper manner. Asking me if I would like to go hunting 
is as unnecessary as asking some healthy hound dog how 
he would like to take a morning run when the frost is on 
the pumpkin. 

Harve arrived on schedule, loaded down with shells 
and tobacco, which he insisted on sharing with me (he 
always does). Soon we reached the hunting grounds and 
ordered Paddler into the woods while we followed in his 
wake. Paddler was my nine-months’-old Springer with a 
relish for chickens, a desire to penetrate the thorniest of 
brier patches, and all the characteristics of an ambitious 
undertaker in caring for the dead that a good retriever 
should have. 

We pushed along through fairly open cover of oaks, 
locusts and dogwoods when Harve’s voice rose above the 
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noise of twigs scraping against my gun- 
ning coat and the rustling of dry oak 
leaves as the dog pattered through them, 

“Cap,” he called, “where’s Paddler?” 

“Here in front of me,” I shouted back. 

There was an instant’s pause, then came the heavy 
report of Harvey’s twelve gauge followed by a spattering 
of shot just ahead of the dog. 

“Did you get him?” I yelled. 

The gun roared again in answer to my question, and 
there followed another ripping of shot through the brush. 

“Get him?” I clamored, making my way toward Harve. 

“Got him,” he replied with a touch of triumph. “The 
dog scared him out.” 

This was starting the day off right to get a rabbit the 
first ten minutes, and we both felt jubilant about it. 
Meanwhile, we had dropped the dog and then sent him 
to retrieve the rabbit. He soon returned with a plump 
cottontail in his mouth and we were off again. 


LL that I remember about the second rabbit is that 
it was the largest one of the hunt, and that. Harve 
killed it. This made two for Harve in about fifteen min- 
utes, and I hadn’t even fired a shot. Harve has been like 
that ever since he was married a couple of months ago. 
Before that we had hunted together for years and had 
each seen about an equal amount of game; but ever since 
that fatal day, Harve has been coming down and killing 
two or three rabbits while I haven’t even fired my gun. 
It began to look as though this were another one of those 
occasions, and I didn’t think that it was so wonderful. 


(Continued on page 612) 


A little dog and a big day. 
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A Lake of the Woods Moose Hunt 


Three Weeks in a Big-Game Country 


HE expedition started from 
Baudette, Minnesota, on a raw 


rainy day, headed for the 
Canadian wilds on’the north shore of Lake of the Woods. 

Our captain, John Sunblad, outfitted his cruiser for a 
three weeks’ trip. We were to go duck shooting for a few 
days before the big game season opened on October 25th. 
Late cruising in this north country is hazardous, for an 
early freeze necessitates a trek back to Rainy River— 
eighty miles by land. Last year three different hunting 
parties had this experience, the thermometer dropping on 
October 30th to ten below. 

We tied up in Barrow Bay, a neat little harbor. The 
guides unloaded two. canoes from the deck of our cruiser, 
and with two hunters and a guide in each, we started for 
the rice bays—the guides call them guts—that cut into 
the shore line. Two settings of decoys in one of these 
rice guts gave us an 
excellent shoot. We 
were all rather ragged 
at first, but toward 
sundown we steadied 
down, the birds came 
in fast, and we went 
back to the boat well 
satisfied. 

In the morning it 
was cloudy and we 
tried jump shooting. 
It is interesting sport. 
Two of us paddled 
along the rice fields, 
while the man in the 
bow got in some good 
shots at mallards and 
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A big bull swimming the lake. 
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ruddy ducks. Lunch in the open near 
a deserted logging camp with hot tea, 
bacon and beans cooked over the camp 
fire made this trip through the reaches of the beautiful 
lake most delightful. 

Returning at dark to our cruiser—home—a dinner 
prepared by Mrs. Quick, needs a poet to describe. The 
Waldorf in pre-war days served nothing better. ‘The 
thick soup, the roast bluebills, mashed potatoes, bantam 
corn, jelly, a Christmas pudding, coffee and beverages 
before each course that aroused memories of other days. 

Tomorrow opens the season. It has come and gone. 
We are again in the cabin of our boat—dead to the world 
and aching in every bone and muscle. No appetite, no 
life, no ambition, only waiting for dinner to be over before 
hitting the bunks and blankets. 

We left camp with great expectations—forlorn, foot- 
sore and weary we re- 
turned. We had ben 
playing thirty-six holes 
of golf three times a 
week for six weeks to 
harden our muscles for 
the adventure. We felt 
that we were fit tor 
the wilds. But try a 
moose hunt over gran- 
ite islands, through 
tamarack swamps and 
brush which slaps you 
in the face at each step. 
The day was calm, no 
wind, a wet crunchy 
snow. We came to the 
place where the moose 
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Into port with a fine buck and a mess of ducks. 


had bedded. We followed their trail through the 
snow ; we agreed that no shot should be fired except at a 
bull. Four times our trigger fingers itched as we passed 
up good shots at buck deer, so large they seemed as cows. 
We were hot on the moose trail—our steps were light, 
our joy great. Mile after mile we worked into the in- 
terior until at 3 P. M. the guides decided we must back- 
track to the lake where we left the big row boat and 
the kicker. 

They estimated that we were five miles from the row 
boat and that we had circled about ten miles. We started 
back—our feet were heavy. We fell over logs, we waded 
streams, we jumped from rock to rock, and tobogganed 
others on the seats of our hunting pants. We climbed 
by will power. We used our hands to lift our feet over 
the smaller logs on our trail. We wanted to lie down, 
let the world go by and eternity take care of us. But the 
guides kept us going and at last after a hike of fifty miles, 
as it seemed to us, we struck the lake and our boat. Com- 
passes are unreliable in this part of the world—iron de- 


A deserted Indian hut on the shore. 


No sun guided us 


posits make them perform irrationally. 
It was a 


but the guides walked directly to the boat. 
miracle to us. 

In the morning we all had excuses for remaining around 
the comfortable cabin. One had a bad cold which had 
settled in his back; another’s stomach was out of kilter. 
Blistered heels and bad falls accounted for the others. 

A wonderful bluebill shoot the next afternoon—all 
of us bagged plenty of birds. A dinner of roast 
goose with all the accoutrements, a good reception on our 
radio with news from our home city, St. Paul, messages 
from our families and concerts from Chicago, New York, 
Denver and Winnipeg closed a perfect day, and were it 
not for the dread of the bush tomorrow we would be 
happy. We hope we do not shoot a moose five miles from 
shore. It would take all winter to pack it in. The guides 
say we have got to hit the trail again—more punishment 
just as we are feeling wonderfully happy. If a prince or 
potentate should drop in here tonight and say, “I’m tired 
of my job—any one of you can have it,” we would say, 
“Don’t bother us, we are not inter- 
ested.” 

Another day in the bush and we 
were no nearer a venison steak or a 
moose chop than we were before we 
left St. Paul a week ago. 

The guides have done their best. 
We started out blithely after a 
breakfast calculated to stick to the 
ribs. We walked over a part of the 
world that resembled granite globes 
half submerged that had grown 
whiskers of pine and birch; there 
were tamarack swamps and draws 
of swamp cedar. Moss on granite 
makes a deceiving surface. It is 
worse than a slippery asphalt. Our 
long suffering guide with the philos- 
ophy and patience that good guides 
develop, sympathized with the un- 
fortunate as we proceeded cvcr miles 


—— 
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of desolation and waste. We passed 
a location where the moose had had 
a pow-wow and the bulls had fought 
for supremacy—the pines were up- 
rooted, the ground torn up and the 
terrain a battlefield of the wilds 
where might was right. 

We followed tracks mile after 
mile—the spoor fresh, our hearts 
enthused, but the moose anticipating 
our approach sought the most un- 
penetrable part of the world, wind- 
falls of cedar and swamps where hu- 
man foot and a reasoning brain can- 
not follow. We ran across bear 
tracks, but saw no bears. We kept 
on till the aching void declared an 
armistice for lunch. Our guide, 

John Quick, carried in his pack our 

ammunition, tea pail, cups, bacon, 

sandwiches, cameras and clothing 

cast off after the first mile. He unlumbered himself, 
started a camp fire and brewed the elixir of life. Tea— 
good, strong, black tea—tea, that drink for hunters and 
men of the bush. Bacon fried on a stick, smoky from the 
fire, and sandwiches. It renewed our vigor. The after- 
noon passed without event until near sundown, when our 
guide in a peremptory whisper commanded, “Let them 
have it.” We looked ahead and saw three splendid deer 
feeding in a draw. We opened fire and fed them lead; 
they bounded away ; we missed the first shots ; we followed 
with shot after shot but all went over and behind them. 
Twelve shots in all, none effective. The guide, after a 
half disdainful look, said: ‘Boys, remember there is a 
big space between the back of a deer and the stars and 
only a small space between the deer and the ground and 
you might hit a leg.” Our day was over, chances gone— 
only regrets and hope for better luck to- 
morrow. 

We all had good excuses for our misses. 
One had put the guard on his front sight, 
another had set his sight too high. We 
swore to ourselves to do better next time. 

We were a little tired of wild duck and 
geese so we sailed ten miles north to a local- 
ity supposedly good for deer and moose. 
Changing hunting grounds was a simple 
operation. ‘Tow the large row boat and the 
two canoes. We load our sheet iron stove 
and oven on the upper deck, pull in the 
gangplank and crank the engine. Jake 
Williamson—pilot, chief engineer and friend 
—carries a map of these difficult waters in 
his head. A true course through the myri- 
ads of islands (by actual count over 10,000) 


A cow 
heads for 
cover. 
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The scene of one day’s hunt. 


seems impossible. They are bewilderingly beautiful, the 
bright green of the pines, the branches bowed gracefully 
by the snow, the leafless poplars and birches contrasting 
with the evergreens. 

One of our party hunted the island, where they 
sighted small deer, probably does or fawns. The bucks 
leave the islands, the does and fawns remain, protected 
from the wolves. In the afternoon they worked the main- 
land and saw in the snow the fresh tracks of nine wolves 
hunting in a pack. Undoubtedly, timber wolves, as the 
tracks were as large as one’s fist. 

The other hunting party, with Billy Patterson guide, 
landed on the mainland and had within ten minutes reg- 
isteréd two clean misses at a standing buck. There were 
no alibis for these shots. 

The scouting party reported a magnificent bull moose 

with a splendid gpread and two cow moose. 
It was decided that John Quick should take 
two of us the next day and bag that bull. 
We went by canoe up Thompson’s creek, 
portaged into Second Lake, and a half-mile 
hike landed the hunters where the moose 
had been sighted the day before. We found 
(Continued on page 613) 
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ASILY swim- 
ming just 
beyond the 


frothy white water of 
that outer bar, com- 
mon to the shore 
waters of the broad 
Atlantic, roams the 
striped bass, referred 
‘to by our Southern 
neighbors as rock fish 
and properly called 
“Roccus lineatus” by 
scientists. Beautifully 
marked and symmet- 
rical of build, is this 
capricious, much- 
sought-after native of 
rock-studded bottoms. 
The striper grows to 
one hundred pounds 
weight and puts up a 
tricky, hook-throwing 
battle, calling for the 
utmost in skilful rod 
handling to effect its 
capture. 

Ranging from 
Maine to Florida on 
the Atlantic Coast, 
during the non- 
spawning period and 
making the Pacific 
shoreward waters its 
California stamping 
grounds (where it 
was transplanted from the Atlantic many years ago and 
thrived tremendously), it has caused many salt water 
anglers to concentrate’ their rod activities on this one 
watery wayfarer that feeds to-day and fasts to-morrow. 

He is indeed a discerning feeder, confining his gastro- 
nomic activities to such choice morsels as shedder crab, 
clams, mussels, lobster (in its shedder stage), small eels, 
blood and sand worms, small mullet and shrimp. These 
are the natural baits for “rocks,” and usually do “good 
business” when our lure is cast or trolled over feeding fish. 

The writer served his striped bass novitiate some thirty 
years ago with an interesting old character called “Bass 
Joe,” who knew every nook and cranny in both the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Rivers to fifty miles up stream from 
their mouths. “Bass Joe” used to fish the semi-salt waters 
of the above streams in April, as he would say, “when the 
lilacs start to bloom,” slowly moving down stream, as the 
days slipped by, keeping pace with the oceanward moving 


ed Bass 


Facts About the Rock Fish [B&&S3%; 


A fine string 

of “Stripers,” plus 
a “smile that won't 
come off.” 


fish which had te- 
mained in_ brackish 
water over the winter 
and spawned there. 
At these times he used 
a moderate sized 
hook of sproat shape 
baited up with three 
or four large, red 
sand worms. ‘These 
would be jigged out 
from the back of his 
anchored boat until 
the lure reached the 
swirls, denoting pock- 
ets, in close proximity 
to boulders. ‘The 
three-foot, three-ply 
leader was shotted 
sufficiently to keep it 
well down, but not 
dragging on bottom. 

True, Joe’s rod of 
six feet and about 
seven ounces in 
weight had curvature 
of the spine along its 
entire length, but in 
his hand it was a 
magic wand that ever 
so gently played the 
scaled aristocrats and 
brought them easily 
and, to all appear- 
ances, effortlessly to 
net. It was a gift to 
have such educated hands that sensed the slightest nibble 
and always did the proper thing at precisely the right 
moment. 

Along in latter May our good friend and the bass had 
for the most part deserted the rivers and were now skirting 
the Atlantic shore line; Joe, with his surf rod amid the 
sandy wastes, or, when calm weather and west winds 
prevailed, trolling in his sea skiff just outside the outer 
row of breakers that obligingly opened up clams or uncov- 
ered crawfish and other dainty morsels for food-searching 


fish. 
| : E would change to a 7/0 hook and one-foot six-ply 


gut leader for surf fishing with clams, blood, sand- 
worms, or, when they were available, shedder crab, cast- 
ing them out in sloughs and swirling pockets likely to draw 
fish. An incoming tide was his favorite water condition. 
Six- or seven-inch eels captured many a twenty-pounder 
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when very slowly trolled from the stern of his boat. They 
were fastened to a tandem hook and wofked close to the 
bottom with the aid of a sinker fastened to the end of a 
three-way swivel at the upper extremity of a three-foot 
leader. When a bass was hooked, he pointed the boat 
toward mid-ocean for the purpose of playing it in deep 
water. 

It seems but yesterday that Joe and I were fishing a 
certain South Jersey inlet over a particularly 
fine September week-end. Far out could 
be seen working gulls and breaking 
fish of good size. Assuming that 
bluefish had found a school of 
frantic mullet or sand eels, we 
attached block tin squids, 
tipped off the single swinging 
hooks with pork rind and 
got busy. No use. Our 
ability to lay out the leaden 
lures about three hundred 
and fifty feet was just one 
hundred feet shy of the 
boiling water, which was 
lashed into foam by hun- 
dreds of scaled gamesters. 

About three hundred feet to 
the southward were some two 
dozen gulls screeching their eerie 
song as they suddenly dropped 
straight down and immediately arose 
with “cut bait.” They were closer in 
shore, so we took it on the run. I made 
the first cast and immediately hung a very 
heavy fish. Surely it did not fight at all like a blue fish, 
and ten minutes later my suspicions were verified by land- 
ing a twenty-pound striped bass. The breaking fish 
proved to be an immense school of bass which had sur- 
rounded their prey and were proceeding with a bounteous 
repast. 

Joe was also figuratively cutting a fresh notch in his 
rod butt every few minutes until our combined catch 
totalled twenty-one sleek, hard-fighting fish running from 
eight to twenty-two pounds. Then the receding tide 
caused the “stripers” to move some Cistance off shore and 
they soon dropped from our view. 

In all my years of striped bass angling along the New 
Jersey shore, I had never witnessed such an immense school 
of this species receptive to an artificial lure. They had 
evidently been working either north or south along the 
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surf, as bass often do, and came in contact with the small 
fry and dined for hours to their hearts’ content. 

Our ability to lay out a long line and make the squid 
skip as it landed had resulted in this catch. We proved 
the fact by not getting a single strike after the reeled-in 
lures had come within two hundred and seventy-five feet 
of the shore. It was indeed fortunate that clear air and 
a slight breeze assisted two lucky anglers in laying out 

line-burning casts. A strong east wind would 
have cut down our distance and probably 
meant a resultless day. 
Once in a while we would try the 
bays, trolling in from four to ten 
feet of water that either swept 
close to sod banks and grass, or 
else covered rocky bottom. 
Again, the three-foot, threc- 
ply leader 
came_ into 
play, at these 
times having 
a nickel 
spoon, about 
the size of a quarter, as the 
connecting link between it 
and a 5/0 hook snelled to 
seven or eight inches of three- 
ply gut. 
One huge sand worm was threaded 
painstakingly on the hook and snell, 
completely covering the gut. Four 
more hooked through the middles made an 
attractive lure to troll slowly, just so the spoon 
stayed off the bottom. It was a killing combination that 
seldom failed to net a couple of bass. This was especially 
true on a moonless night, when the incoming tidal condi- 
tion prevailed. 

Summer swung easily along, passed into the discard to 
make way for russet October, and still Joe was ever on 
the quest, first trying here and then there, either out in 
his boat or casting various lures from the sand or rock 
bound beach. Seventy years had but lightly touched this 
fish-wise rodster as they silently slipped along the back 
trail, leaving him with no apprehensions for the morrow. 

It was November and schooling-up time for stripers, 
when they feed often and well on huge patches of migrat- 
ing mullet, southward bound. Soon the tidal rivers would 
serve as highways for bass moving upstream, where they 
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The author 
fishing the 
Jersey shore. 


Bie. 


The rolling breakers possess a strong fascination for the surf-caster. 
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earning to Sling a Gun 


Snap-Shooting Will Put You in Form for That Fall Hunting Trip 
By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


ROM the standpoint 
FB: the prospective 
hunter just learning to 
handle his weapons, the most 
practical form of shooting 
which he can take up is the 
one which is going to teach 
him the most about what he 
needs to know. As a hunter, 
he will have to try to tag his 
game at sight, no matter 
whether the aforementioned 
game is hitched to someone’s 
fence . . . which is unlikely 
. . or running, flying, or 
otherwise fading into the 
distance in the usual disconcerting manner. 

Obviously, the ability to hit a fixed mark is going to 
benefit our Nimrod very little, if he betakes himself to the 
woods and hills only to discover that the “mark”... 
which may be anything from a Sliver-Cat to a Wampus, 
refuses to offer a standing shot. This frequently happens, 
by the way, and generally proves disconcerting to the 
shooter if he was educated on black-and-white bull’s-eyes 
nailed solidly to a tree. 

The ability to hang a bullet . . . or series of bullets on 
a moving target is well worth the effort and ammunition 
expended in attaining it. There is no mystery about this 
snap-shooting game, it is purely a matter of coordination, 
timing, and the ability to 
concentrate on a moving 
target. The exploits of such 
widely known marksmen as 
Dr. Carver, Col. Wm. F. 
Cody, Bogardus, Capt. 
Hardy, and others, have 
been profusely written up, 
but the writers have con- 
tented themselves with a 
recountal of actual feats 
performed, skipping the 
preliminaries altogether. It 
has always seemed to me 
that an article on training 
for snap-shooting, the actu- 
al steps taken in learning to 
sling a gun, might interest a 
lot of shooters who read 

. . and readers who shoot, 
as well. 

. In starting to learn snap- 
shooting, the choice of a 
weapon is the first thing to 
be considered. For the ab- 
solute novice, just breaking 
into the game, the .22 rifle 
is by all odds the best 
selection, and it should be 
chambered for the Short 
cartridges, which will not 
run into money with such 
startling rapidity as more 
powerful loads, besides be- 


Back to the target. 


Butt resting firmly on the right hip. 
oT 


ing safer to use in settled communities. The rifle should 
be a full-stocked, man-size repeater, and, if possible, 
equipped with a shotgun type stock and butt-plate. A 
curved rifle-butt does not snap into firing position at the 
shoulder with the facility of the shotgun butt, and this is 
an important item in snap-shooting. 

“Hang,” or balance, is a vital factor, and the long- 
armed chap will want a longer stock than his shorter 
brother. After one has mastered the snap-shooting game 
thoroughly, he will find that he can do good work with 
the first gun that comes to hand. . . but in the pre- 
liminary stages he will make faster progress if his gun 
matches his physique. 

It is a good plan to use fairly large targets for the first 
few lessons. Blocks of softwocd, roughly 6 x 6 inches in 
size, make very fine flying targets, as they tend to offer 
some resistance to bullets and will “hitch” in the air when 
struck in a very satisfying manner. Lacking the wood 
blocks, empty tin cans are almost as good, and find uni- 
versal favor with marksmen everywhere. 

A good big field, fairly remote from the centers of civ- 
ilization, has its advantages, for in every settled region 
there will be found individuals who are constitutionally 
opposed to indiscriminate firing of guns. This seems odd, 
and perhaps unreasonable. Well do I recall the mutter- 
ings, just a few years ago, when I was wont to betake 
myself, rifle under arm and a sack of cans over my shoul- 
der, to the old Trotting Park in the edge of town. “There 
goes that pesky Lee kid! Some day he’s agoin’ t’ shoot 
somebody, you mark my 
words. Come here this 
minute, Johnny . . . an’ sce 
that you stay in the house.” 
But Johnny, with a cov- 
etous eye on the rifle, gen- 
erally managed to sneak out 
of the back door when his 
maternal parent’s eyes were 
otherwise en gaged, and 
would come hot-footing it 
across lots to put in a busy 
hour tossing targets for me. 

It is a good plan, at first, 
to toss the targets yourself, 
and this can be done hand- 
ily with the left hand. The 
rifle is grasped near the 
middle with the right hand, 
its butt resting firmly on 
the right hip. Toss the 
target nearly straight up 
for perhaps fifteen feet, 
drop the rifle across your 
body and grasp the fore-end 
with your left hand, the 
right hand going to the 
trigger-guard and throwing 
off the safety (if the weapon 
is of the hammerless type), 
or cocking the hammer if 
necessary. Then throw the 
muzzle-sight onto your tar- 
get and pull. 
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The snap-shooting stance, 


You will probably overshoot at first . . . nearly every- 
one does, owing to the fact that there is little time to 
draw a fine bead on a moving mark. Should you find that 
you are missing consistently, try holding a bit under your 
mark. This will probably correct your missing at once. 
Try and bring the butt of the rifle to your shoulder in 
exactly the same place each time. This is more important 
than it seems, as you will ultimately discover. 

Use plenty of ammunition and keep right on doing it, 
-for herein lies the secret of proficiency. The little rim- 
fire loads do not cost much, especially if bought in quan- 
tities, and the practice you get with them will save you the 
cost of a lot of hi-powered loads later on, and may result 
in your landing a prized trophy that might otherwise have 
gone bounding merrily over the ridge, uninjured. 

When you are able to hit your wood blocks or tin cans 
regularly, get some smaller blocks or cans and go right on 
with your shooting. In time you will tire of this, then 
get busy on the next stage of the game, and try hitting 
each target several times at every toss. This will provide 
new interest, and you will be surprised at the possibilities 
revealed. With the slide-action Winchester .22 it is pos- 
sible to hit a tossed can five or six times. My best work 
with the lever-action type of arm is three hits at a toss, 
and I have put nine holes through a tomato can with the 
little Remington Model 24 automatic. . ” 


HEN try dual targets—two, or three blocks tossed 
together. It is not nearly so difficult as it appears. 
If you live in one of the northern states, snowballs make 
excellent and satisfactory targets during the warm days 
of winter. A bullet smashes a snowball up wonderfully, 
and the supply is unlimited, depending, of course, upon 
the ability of the tosser to stand cold fingers. 
As you become more proficient, try tossing the targets 
off at an angle, This is more difficult, and will result in 
Plenty of misses when first attempted. Keep right at it, 
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and you will soon be able to connect with the targets in 
spite of the handicap. About thirty feet is the practical 
limit for small targets thrown in this manner—at least, 
that is my personal limit, for I have never consciously 
used the rear sights on any of my guns in this work. 

In firing single shots at thrown targets, I try to catch 
the target as near the top of the rise as possible. There 
is a fraction of a second when a tossed can is nearly 
motionless—just before it starts to fall back. It then 
presents an easy mark. But this is of no value in rapid- 
fire work—attempting to make more than one hit, etc. 
Practice will bring the ability to work the lever or ‘slide 
almost without effort, giving you a chance to concentrate 
your entire attention on getting that front-sight onto your 
target. The automatic is a real advantage in this work, 
for the mechanism does everything except point the gun 
and pull the trigger, which speeds things up remarkably. 

Keep your weapons thoroughly clean and lightly oiled, 
for there is nothing so disconcerting in learning to snap- 
shoot.as having a slowed-up, poorly functioning weapon 
to’contend with. If you are thinking “What is the mat- 
ter with this d—d gun,” it provides you with a mental 


‘hazard which is not in the least an aid to accurate gun- 


pointing. You will miss plenty, anyway, under the best 
of conditions. 

After you have got to the point where you are pretty 
well pleased with yourself as a rifleman, it will be time to 
tackle the pistol end of this fascinating game. But don’t 
start that until you can consistently hit tossed marbles and 
pennies. It won’t take you as long as you think, either. 
I started coaching a certain young lady one day in June, 
and by September she was hitting apples, bits of coal, 
small wood blocks, and similar targets with regularity. 
Prior to June she had never fired a shot with any type of 
gun. 

The weapons best suited to snap-shooting, in my judg- 

(Continued on page 593) 
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We cleaned the bass and broiled them for lunch. 


Fly Fishing for Muskies 


Taking Bass, Pike and Muskellunge on Light Tackle 


HREE days of muskel- 

: lunge fishing in the fa- 

mous Lake of the Woods, 
with a twelve-pound test line and barbless hooks resulted 
in only a partial success. At Sabankong Bay I succeeded 
in landing a twenty-two pound muskellunge on barbless 
hooks, but in other points with larger fish, I failed miser- 
ably. Greatly disappointed by our failure, Patty, my 
guide, and I, returned to camp in the evening where 
seventy “Musketeers” had been contesting with one an- 
other in catching the biggest muskellunge. On this par- 
ticular day, the fishermen had excellent results. A man 
from Milwaukee landed a thirty- ; 
pounder, a Chicago physician suc- 
ceeded in beaching a_ forty-two 
pounder, and a New Yorker 
brought in one that weighed thirty- 
nine pounds. 

I had no big fish to show. Every 
fisherman at the camp considered I 
was an old-time angler, and had 
taken for granted that I would 
bring in a whopper. But I came 
back empty-handed, for I released 
the musky which I had landed, and 
some of them chuckled. One old 
fellow with a sea-gull nose, laughed 
hysterically. , 

A bit chagrined by his remarks, 
and blaming myself for attempting 
to catch a record muskellunge on a 
slender line and barbless hooks, I 
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A 32-lb. musky caught on barbless. hook. 


wanted to be left alone. I[n- 
wardly, however, I did not 
admire some of those fishermen 
who had used a line strong enough to pull out a whale. 
“Patty, we'll quit this camp and-hit the trail where we. 
can enjoy peace,” I remarked to my guide, after breakfast. 
Patty wiggled his nose and said, “The sky looks bad, 
but I’m with you. How far do you want to go?” 
“We'll strike for Nester’s Falls, thence we'll navigate 
through the chain of lakes connected by Ten Mile Creek. 
If all goes well, then we'll go up to Pipe Stone Lake 
where we may get some big muskies. From that lake, if 
two of us can manage portages, I 
want to go up further north some 
fifty miles, making our trip about 
one hundred miles from this camp 
into the wilds. Get the fastest 


motor and the stoutest canoe, and 
load it up with gas.” 

Patty didn’t relish the idea of 
going so far, but grunted his consent. 
The strongest canoe was provisioned, 
and we struck out for our destina- 
tion. 

The first portage came at Nester’s 
Falls, where I hooked a twelve- 
pound great northern pike on a fly 
rod. In any other place a northern 
pike of that size would be greatly 
appreciated, especially when it is 
landed on a fly rod, but in the Lake 
of the Woods, nothing short of 4 
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thirty-pounder would 
draw a passing remark 
from even a most enthu- 
siastic angler. There, 
great northern pike is 
called, insultingly, “Jack 
fish,” and is despised. 

While I was casting 
across the falls, the air 
was laden with the odor 
of bacon and eggs siz- 
zling in the skillet. De- 
spite Patty’s prediction, 
the day was calm and 
beautiful. In solitude 
beside the roaring cas- 
cadz, we sat down to 
wholesome home cooking. Happy is the man who is 
capable of enjoying God’s outdoor life. 

After we had our lunch, Patty started the motor, and 
we cut across Lake Kakabekitchiwan. As we went on 
further, the water became clearer and colder. The water 
of the Lake of the Woods is greenish and unattractive. 
That’s the reason lake trout are not found there; but the 
water above Nester’s Falls is pure and cold. From Lake 
Kakabekitchiwan to Marl, lake trout are found. Par- 
ticularly does this species abound in Lake Kishputina. 
We, however, did not succeed in catching any lake trout 
on our way until we struck Wagwam, which is connected 


with other lakes through Ten Mile Creek. 
N Ten Mile Creek we had wonderful fishing. Its 


water is spring-fed and cold. The current is rather 
slow, and the main channel meanders along shores thickly 
fringed with reeds and other tall grass, but the bottom is 
rocky and the water is deep in places. 

The shadows were lengthening. No sound was heard 
except the murmur from our paddling and tiny splashes 
as my bass bug hit the water. Suddenly there was a 
swirl, and the rod doubled up. 

“Musky!” cried Patty, rubbing his drowsy eyes. “Look 
out for the line!” 

The fish was rushing down the creek, taking the line 
yard after yard. When I tightened the line, the fish broke 
the water. The setting sun shining upon its quivering 
form made a beautiful picture. A few minutes more of 
fierce fighting subdued the savage warrior of the North 
woods, and it was landed, It weighed only nine pounds, 
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but every inch of it was 
a fighter. I carefully 
extricated the hook, and 
put it back into the 
water. 

I may add this remark 
concerning the muskel- 
lunge found above Nest- 
er’s Falls. Muskellunge 
in these waters are 
dwarfs compared with 
those living in the Lake 
of the Woods, as they do 
not grow any larger than 
eighteen pounds. I 
asked Patty the reason 
why muskellunge in 
these waters do not grow larger, but he shook his head. 
I remember Ed Calvert saying that in five hundred lakes 
in Ontario in which he has fished, he found some interest- 
ing facts concerning sizes of fishes living in different lakes. 
Some lakes have only one kind of fish. In such a lake, 
according to Ed, fish do not grow large. For instance, 
in a lake where only bass are found, they do not grow 
over two pounds, no matter how well they are fed. This 
seems to be true in all other varieties of fish as well. If 
such be the case, cannibalism is against the laws of nature 
even among lower animals, In some lakes where several 
varieties are found, still a predominant race does not seem 
to attain a great size. For instance, in Kishikutena and 
Night Hawk Lakes, muskellunge are just as numerous as 
bass in an ordinary bass lake, but in those lakes, muskel- 
lunge seldom grow to be eighteen pounds; whereas in the 
Lake of the Woods, forty-five pounders are frequently 
caught. 

“Maybe these lakes are not big enough to make muskies 
grow big,” Patty cogitated. 

“That isn’t so, Boy,” I tried to refute him. “The St. 
Croix is a much smaller river than the Mississippi, yet 
muskellunge swimming in this river grow twice as large 
as those living in the Mississippi. Now you say muskel- 
lunge in Pipe Stone Lake are immense. ‘This lake is not 
very large. How do you account for it?” 
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In a Winter 


‘oodlot 


The Varying Hare Is the White Wraith of the Snow-F illed Woods 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


HE form of a big 
snowshoe: rabbit passed 
across the narrow lane 


that led away into the dim 
recesses under the cedars and 
left me with the impression of 
having seen a slim, transpar- 
ent, white wraith. It emerged 
from a thicket of low ever- 
greens on one side and dis- 
appeared under a tangled 
blow-down on the other. My 
eye had caught but one mo- 
tion—a smooth gliding kind of 
a movement—the passing of a 
dim, white object that, had I not been more or less familiar 
with these big, soft-footed hares, I might easily have taken 
for the flitting shadow of some silent winged owl. I 
heard no padding footsteps, no crackling of brush or 
swishing of branches and what I saw might easily have 
been a frail, white phantom floating through the forest. 
When I had reached the spot, on softly shuffled snow- 
shoes, I half doubted my better judgment and was even 
more inclined to the ghost theory, for no single track 
marked the smooth surface of the snow. In under the 
blow-down, however, I found four elongated footprints 
which marked the spot where the rabbit had come to a 
sliding stop, only to hop on farther under the fallen trees. 
Then, presently, a cracking in the brush announced the 
approach of Hap, who was following the trail. He had 
discovered the tracks just back in the second-growth and 
was quite certain that he had jumped the rabbit, although 
he had had no sight of it. He now proposed to resume 
the-trail and follow it up while I went back and found a 
place where the rabbit would be likely to pass and there 
wait for a running shot should it circle that way. This 
was the logical thing to do, for Hap hunted with a little 
.22 rifle and would have but little chance unless he could 
steal up and surprise the rabbit before it started to run, 
while I carried a scatter gun and was thus better equipped 
to bring down one of the creatures when it went bounding 
past and offered 
brief opportunities 
for snap shots 
through the thick 
trees. 
« “T’ll whistle if I 
see him and don’t 
get a shot,” he called 
back as he picked his 
way around the 
blow-down and 
shuffléd off on the 
trail, pausing often 
to peer ahead for 
the sight of a white 
form which would 
be but dimly dis- 
cernible against a 
smooth white back- 
ground. Tramping 


The snowshoe rabbit. 


Hap sat back on his heels and fired. 


back across the swamp, I. found a spot which commanded 
a fairly wide view: and seemed to be in the possible course 
of the rabbit, and there I waited. The choice of this 
stand was largely a matter of guess work, for it was our 
first rabbit hunt in that particular swamp and I had had 
no opportunities for learning the runways. 

Back up on the hill, in a grove of mixed woods, stood 
our tepee and camp outfit which the boys and I had toted 
in a few days previous, with the aid of our Eskimo dogs 
and sledge. We all enjoy outdoor sports in winter, but 
Hap and I are particularly fond of hunting, and took it 
upon ourselves to supply the camp with meat and, since 
rabbits were the only available game, we had repaired to 
the swamp. While we hunt rabbits occasionally with 
dogs, using both the hound and tthe springer spaniel, we 
still like a good game of hide and seek with bunny, pro- 
vided snow and weather conditions are right. 

Both of these conditions were ideal on this particular 
day. The snow was not so old as to be badly tracked up, 
and the weather was warm—plenty warm enough for 
comfort—and this caused the snow to melt a little, which 
still further bettered hunting conditions. The snow which 
still clung to the trees was thawing and dropping, with a 
continual drip-drop and an occasional slide and thump, to 
the surface of the snow underneath. These sounds helped 
to drown the swish of our snow-shoes. The snow upon 
the ground was also melting—had already become so soft 
as to receive clear impressions of passing feet—and as it 
kept thawing, it soon wore away the sharp edges of old 
tracks and made it possible to tell the fresh ones at a 
glance. 


HAD had the ghost-like glimpse of a rabbit almost as 

soon as we had reached the swamp, and now Hap was 
trailing it, in an irregular circle, around among the cedars. 
Presently he whistled and I knew he had passed my posi- 
tion, evidently just out of sight and, since his whistle 
meant that he had glimpsed the rabbit, it must be ahead 
of him and I’d have to move. Some distance farther on 
I chose another stand which I felt sure must command a 
view of the course the rabbit would be likely. to follow. 
Here I waited, gun 
at the ready, nerves 
tense, and peered 
about in the direc- 
tion I expected the 
rabbit to appear, lis- 
tening all the while 
for any sound that 
might indicate 
Hap’s progress 
through the woods. 
My straining ears 
caught the scolding 
chatter of a red 
squirrel, the faint 
tapping of a_ nut- 
hatch, and then the 
sharp snap of Hap’s 
little rifle. This was 
followed by his 
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whistle and, remembering the 
code of his one signal, I thought 
he must have missed and started 
to move again when I heard him 


yell. 

‘ “No! I’ve got him! Got 
him!” In his excitement Hap 
had evidently become confused 
regarding his signal and was now 
trying to set me right. When I 
got over there he had just picked 
up his rabbit and pointed, with 
pardonable pride, back to where 
he had stood while shooting. It 
had been a long shot for the little 
rifle, and only because the rabbit 
had stopped where its white form 
was outlined against the dark 
trunk of a cedar tree had he been 
able to see it. 


AVING seen no other fresh 
trails (which was not so 
strange, since these shadowy 
white creatures, like the ghosts 
they so much resemble, are noc- 
turnal in their habits), we now 
sought to rouse them from their 
hiding places. The snowshoe 
rabbit does not burrow like the 
cottontail, He knows no home and seeks no shelter other 
than the drooping branches of some low evergreen or the 
space under a wind-thrown tree. So, taking parallel 
courses, we plunged into the heart of the swamp. As we 
passed along we shook the lower branches of such trees 
as we could not see under, stepped on brush heaps and 
kicked fallen tree trunks with the toes of our snowshoes, 
Then, suddenly, a rabbit bounded out just in front of 
Hap and, without pausing to give him any kind of a rifle 
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shot, went in under a big tangle 
of fallen trees. At his signal I 
went over and we circled the 
blow-down completely without 
getting a glimpse of the rabbit or 
finding any trail leading out. 
This was a big blow-down—a 
great windrow of trees that had 
tallen, like ten-pins, before some 
peculiar twist of wind and now 
lay criss-crossed in every direc- 
tion.. It could easily conceal a 
rabbit from the prying eyes of 
anyone walking around it. 

Hap then placed himself at 
one corner of the tangle while I 
climbed up and walked along on 
the fallen tree trunks—a feat 
which is quite feasible with the 
bear paw snowshoes such as I 
wear when rabbit hunting. From 
this position I could peer down 
through the tangled trunks and 
branches, while my footsteps cre- 
ated considerable tremble and 
jar among the prostrate trunks 
which was apt to start any rabbit 
that happened to be hiding under- 
neath. And sure enough, my eye 
finally caught a movement down 
through the brush a little way ahead. ‘There was just 
time to train the gun on the.next opening and steady 
myself on the log when the white form appeared, only to 
stop at the report of the gun. Continuing along to the 
next log, I was able to reach down and retrieve the rabbit. 

Being more than half-way across the blow-down, I 
worked on to the other end and, to my surprise, when I 
stepped down on the snow I found a fresh trail leading 

(Continued on page 622) 


Back on the hill, in a grove of mixed woods, stood our tepee. 
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First row—l. First cork-bodied feather minnow. 2 and 3 Types following. Second row— 


1. First cork-bodied bass bug ever made. 2. Second model of first bass bugs. 
4. Upright wings bass bug. Third row—Latest types 


Mississippi River flat-wing pattern. 


3. Call-Mac or 


of bass bugs. 


ork-Bodied Bugs and Bass 


The Modern Versions of Cork-Bodied Lures Are Very Effective 


ANY years ago, when all my 
M fishing activities were confined 
to fly fishing, and I had only 
become partially acquainted with the sport of bait casting, 
I had fancies of my own regarding flies that ought to be 
made commercially and which I tried to create myself. 
Such a thing as a cork-bodied fly never entered my mind, 
for those I had seen of English manufacture were solely 
for trout fishing. 

In the big Missouri and Arkansas spreads of the St. 
Francis and Little Rivers, 1 saw my first cork-bodied bass 
bug. I laughed heartily at the contraption when it was 
displayed before my critical eyes. Could anyone expect to 
catch fish with it? Surely, those swampers were credu- 
lous beings, if anyone had deluded them into making such 
things for the catching of gamy bass! For what was 
before my eycs was nothing less than a cork from an old 
beer bottle, around which were tied a few turkey feathers, 
which concealed a long-shank, japanned hook, about 2/0 
or 3/0 size. That very day I witnessed the potency of 


By OZARK RIPLEY 


this first bug in one of the widenings of 
Little River. It was tied to the end of a 
thick line, exactly as long as the cane 
pole which my native swamper wielded. 

“Spat!” went the big concoction of millinery on a 
round, clear open space in the moss and flags. I was 
about to laugh, and then my emotion altered rapidly to one 
of wonderment. An immense, large mouth bass charged 
at the affair as though it had a decided ambition to knock 
all the water out of the lake. And, shortly after, it was 
kicking in the bottom of the shallow-draft duck boat. 
This set me to thinking, and right away I determined | 
would keep on the lookout for the first lure of this type 
that would prove suitable for casting with an average- 
weight bass fly rod. 

The late writer, Theodore Gordon, presented me with 
the nearest thing I had ever seen to a modern bass bug. 
The trimmings were about the same, but, as the body was 
made of cotton and silk wrappings, its floating qualities 
were limited. My supply was on Number two Pennell 
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hooks. ‘They surely rose nice fish, but inability to keep 
them afloat in the fishing waters where I used them raised 
an almost insurmountable objection. 

Finally, a Tennesseean in the Lookout country achieved 
the first bass bug, the trail blazer of the present day effi- 
cient crop. He was a contractor that fished at night for 
bream with a fly rod, for no other reason than it was the 
only time at his disposal. He made the bodies of crudely- 
fashioned bottle cork, with two faultily presented hooks, 
bucktail and combined bucktail and feather wings, as well 
as other trimmings. At first he painted them with stove 
polish, They were made only in trout sizes at the start, 
but bass hit them eagerly. Whereupon he increased their 
size, and ultimately evolved two types, one with erect 
and another with flat wings, both sorts being manufac- 
tured on a small scale and used in the South several years 
before bass bugs became generally known. 


HE two types of present day feather minnows 

originated from different ideas, though one of the 
part originators, the writer, was influenced in the matter 
by the striking killing powers of the morning glory fly, 
which he attributed to the long tail. A feather minnow 
was in his mental making for a while, but what caused 
the idea to be born was not doubtless germain to the 
thoughts or experience of others who made a fly rod lure 
similar. The old phantom minnow was the creator of 
the idea. In small sizes it surely did business with bass. 
But certain objections were hard to overcome. It had too 
many hooks for so wee a thing, and the flanges on its head, 
which caused it to revolve when drawn through the water 
specdily, twisted the line into uselessness. 

While visiting a Tennessee bass stream, I decided to 
take advantage of the morning glory fly and a part of the 
old phantom minnow. I was in the very act of tying the 
head of an old phantom minnow, from which I had 
removed the line-twisting flanges to the morning glory fly, 
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when the identical man who had created the first bass bug 
came upon me and politely asked me what I was doing, 
and I promptly told him. 

He smiled and confessed that he had something of the 
same kind on his mind, and showed me several cork heads 
which he had fashioned to use with a contemplated pork 
rind bait. They were shaped to develop the characteristic 
dart and wiggle. We got our heads together and through 
the aid of his wonderfully efficient hands and a‘ small 
fly-tying kit, he tied. on to this cork head hackles of the 
type used on the morning glory fly. And right there was 
produced, as far as I know, the first feather minnow ever 
used in fishing. The Tennessee angler gave many to his 
friends in Georgia and Florida, where they were used 
with fly rods long Lefore any like contrivance for taking 
fish was placed on the market. 

Though this lure was very much like the modern 
Wilder-Dilg lure, the shape of the head was different. Its 
killing powers were attributed to its darting and diving 
stunts. 

The only musky I ever took on a fly rod was one when 
I had for my fly a cork-bodied bass bug of Professor col- 
oration. The big aristocrats of troutdom surely will grab 
a bass bug. Many a time, using the most contradictory 
pattern to the natural insect upon which trout were feed- 
ing, I have caught brook trout weighing up to eight and 
one-half pounds when dry-fly artists could not raise any- 
thing but tiny fellows. Big browns and rainbows will 
come to them when the sun is shining bright, not a cloud 
in the sky and the hour was that impossible one of noon. 
With trout you will bring forth the big fellows as no 
other hook-concealed millinery will. 

And the prowess of bass bugs does not end with fresh 
or salt water game fish, such as mackerel, sea trout, etc.” 
I have two muskrats credited to me when using them, 
and one of the large variety of snapping turtles which 
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When the wind blows hard, it is well to seek out a lee shore. 





Constructing a 
Canvas 


Instructions for Building a 
Be Carried on the Run. 


By FRED L. FULLER 


Detail of frame construction. Canvas ready to be attached. 
the-way, hard-to-get-at and hard-to-get-a-boat places, 


Experience teaches that often they offer the “sweetest” 
sport by the very virtue of their inaccessibility. Did you 
ever long to float a boat on such a place and yet shrink 
from the thoughts of a dragging trailer and heavy hull? 
Did you ever turn your car into the wilderness for two 
weeks with the regret tha* no boat went with you? Did 
you ever find that no matter how hard you tried you could 
never manage to live closer than fifty or seventy-five miles 
to the nearest duck shooting ground, where the boats, 
when not in negative quantities, were all under Scotch 
ownership ? 

If you can answer “Yes” to one of the above questions 
or any of a similar nature, you'll be interested in the boat 
whose construction is described here. This boat, when 
knocked down, rides easily on the running board of a 
small car, as you can see from the photograph. And when 
you arrive at the fishing or hunting ground you can set it 
up in ten minutes without the aid of tools. Although it 
weighs but 75 lbs., it will carry three average men and 
their duffle with ease. And, best of all, if you are fairly 
handy with tools, you can build this little boat in your 
basement in your spare time. (You won't find it neces- 
sary to knock out part of the wall to get it out either.) 
The entire cost of materials should not exceed $12.00. 

The frame is built of red oak, obtainable in all lumber 
yards. White ash would be better, but it is difficult to 
get. With the exception of the center stringer (Fig. 1), 
and the piece at the base of the stern (Fig. 4), all of the 
frame is constructed from pieces of oak 1” x 5g”. You 
will need approximately 100 linear feet plus an allowance 
for mistakes...Have the wood dressed to size and cut in 
10’ lengths.. The center stringer and the piece at the base 
of the stern are 1”x 114”. 

The-stern, rear seat and. middle seat are of clear white 
pine 7%”-thick. The rack in the bottom is also of clear 
(free from-knots) white pine 25¢” x 3%”. 

In addition to the wood, you, will need 6 pairs of strap 
hinges, 1” in width; 40 screws size 3/16” x 134”; also 
various other wood screws of different sizes ; 314’ of strap 
iron 4” x 4";.74’ of strap iron 4” x 1/16”; 25 rivets 
1” x 4%” (round head) ; 35 “Lift the Dot” fasteners with 
studs -whose shanks are screws; 414.yds. of canvas, 72” 
wide (double filled canvas duck weighing not less than 
20. ounces to the yard. It is easily obtainable from popu- 
lar mail-order houses for about 60c), and 1% gal. of 
waterproofing compound. 

Notice the-photograph of the framework. It will show 
you the relation and position of the various parts. Begin 
the construction by making the rear seat and stern. Notice 
that the stern is made in two parts hinged together. The 
rear seat is also fastened to the stern with hinges. Use 
eee = “=i serews throughout the boat’s construction. Nails will not 
The boat collapsed and mounted on the running board of car, do. Remember that when a screw passes through hard 
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Viewed from above. Showing rack in bottom and placement 
of seats. 





Knock-Down 
Rowboat 


Portable Craft Which Can 
ning Board of Your Car 


Sketches by the Author. 


wood you must drill a hole for its passage. Drill a hole a 
little smaller than the shank of the screw. Use twist 
drills (metal working). 

All notches throughout the construction are 14” deep, 
with the exception of those receiving the gunwales. They 
are 1”. 

Next construct the lengthwise ribs (Fig. 1), notching 
and hinging as shown. ‘The curved stem is made from an 
auto top bow. At the top of the stem you will notice the 
block to which is anchored the gunwales, This is made 
of 2” x 4” pine, reinforced on the bottom with oak. Each 
gunwale is anchored front and rear by screws (heads cut 
off, 134” long) that extend up into holes drilled in the 
gunwales to receive them. ‘The stringers or lengthwise 
ribs are fastened to the stern in a similar-manner. All 
parts that fit into notches are kept in by two-inch clips 
made from 1/16” strap iron, said clips being fastened by 
one screw (brass) at one end. 

Now make the ribs. The 1%” strap iron is to be cut 
into 2” lengths with holes drilled 14” from either end to 
receive the rivets. These pieces constitute the hinges. 
Fig. 9, rib 10, shows the method of construction. With a 
little care you will be able to get these parts to close snug- 
ly. The bases of all the ribs are notched in three places to 
fit the longitudinal ribs with the exception of rib 1 which 
has only one large 3” notch. At the top of each side of a 
rib is a 134” screw with the head cut off which is to ex- 
tend up into a hole in the gunwale at that point. All ribs 
are fastened into their notches with clips as described. 
Ribs, 5, 6, 7, and 8 have pieces fastened on their hori- 
zontal sides to receive the middle seat hangers. 

The gunwales can now be constructed and should give 
no difficulty unless it is with the curved pieces. Soak these 
in water for three days and bend on a form made by 
driving spikes into a plank along the proper curve. Place 
in the sun for thorough drying. 

The middle seat serves not only as a seat, but also as a 
strut to brace the boat. It is so constructed that it slips 
down over the hangers at rib 6. Use 2” screws at points 
(a, Fig. 7), as these pieces must be secure. The weight 
of the oarsman is on the bottom of the boat, due to the 
en board along the bottom of the seat touching the 
rack, 

All parts coming in contact with the canvas should be 
rounded and smoothed off. 


The rack is made so that it will be in four parts. Con- 
struct it in one piece, try it for fit and then cut as shown. 
The cross pieces on the rack are to be up when the rack 
is in place. 

For the canvas, refer to above description. Make sure 
that the waterproofing compound is of good quality. It 
should be free from earth fillers. ‘Treat the canvas on 
both sides before cutting. You should have no difficulty 
doing the stitching on an ordinary sewing machine. A 
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Indian Lake Pike 


“This Dish of Meat Is Too Good for Any But Anglers or Honest Men” 


HE ferocity of King Pike 

[ fascinated Izaak Walton. 

Turning the pages of his 
“Complete Angler,” we read of pikes that bit the feet of 
girls who were washing clothes, swallowed young geese, 
devoured dogs swimming, and actually attacked an otter 
in an effort to snatch a carp which it had caught. The 
climax, perhaps, is the following anecdote. 

“A man going to a pond, where it seems a pike had 
devoured all the fish, to water his mule, had a pike bite 
his mule on the lips; to which the pike hung so fast, that 
the mule drew him out of the water, and by that accident 
the owner of the mule angled out the pike.” 

The famous angler did not witness any of these little 
episodes, but assures the reader that they are vouched for 
by “persons of credit.” And it is the same way on beau- 
tiful Indian Lake to-day, where perfectly reliable fisher- 
men will tell you about pike that devour “flapper” black 
ducks, water snakes, and muskrats. They corroborate 
likewise Walton’s statement, “A pike will devour a fish 
of his own kind, that shall be bigger than his belly or 
throat will receive, and swallow a part of him, and let the 
other part remain in his mouth till the swallowed part be 
digested.” Having once observed a pike swimming un- 
concernedly, with the legs of a great frog sticking out of 
his jaws, I have no difficulty in believing much of the 
traditionary lore. And I can add to the record the fact 
that I cut a fair sized paintéd tortoise from the stomach 
of a northern pike. 

The angler who catches pike habitually, however, for- 
gets the savagery of the fish. He hardly deigns a second 
glance when his steps startle one from shore-side weeds, 


It took a mighty heave to dump him in the canoe. 


By HENRY MARION HALL 


through which the big swimmer 
kicks up a wake like a torpedo, 
He never stops to wonder what 
sort of business the predatory creature hastily forsakes, 
This was certainly my own case, until an occurrence on 
Indian Lake recalled the Waltonian wonders, and sug- 
gested others. 

Paddling north from Heron Island one day, I espied a 
large frog basking on a pad. His broad back was dry, and 
he had probably dozed there for hours in the sun. He 
looked so absurdly comfortable that I could not resist an 
impulse to prod him with my paddle. Of course, he 
leaped as spasmodically as if he had been touched off by 
a spring, kicked himself along the top for a yard or 50, 
and was in the act of nose-diving, when “SPLASH! ! !” 
a streak of yellow lightning shot up from the black deeps, 
heaving a geyser with it. At the same instant I caught 
the roll of a back so titanic that I could hardly believe my 
eyes, no sooner glimpsed than lost in the dusk below. 

The batrachian had been gulped like a gnat by old 
King Pike himself, who must have been hovering some- 
where in the shadow of the leaf on which the reptile 
floated. Frequently I have known him thus to lie in 
ambush, yet his rise on Indian Lake startled me almost 
like an explosion. And it convinced me that a creature 
which could swallow so bulky a frog, might make nothing 
of even larger game. 

I remembered that I had occasionally struck goodly fish 
at almost that identical spot, the apex of a triangle of 
stumps making out into deep water, with a wilderness of 
lily pads on either side. It faced an oval space among the 

(Continued on page 620) 





Big Bass of Hyacinth Cove 


The Sage of the St. Johns Claims That Bass Love Flowers 


‘“ AST over 
thataway, 
Mister! 


Over there, near the 
hyacinths. Bass love 
flowers, Mister. Yes, 
sir, and the bigger 
and more bulging 
they are, the more 
they like ’em.” 

Bass do love flowers. 
There was authority 
in that voice, and I. 
learned quickly that 
the best way to be 
sure of black bass for 
breakfast was, always, 
to cast over “that- 
away,” a rule I fol- 
lowed strictly during 
a four-day jaunt on 
the St. Johns River 
in northern Florida. 
After all, Izaak Wal- 
ton himself would not 
have dared dispute the judgment of a guide who had 
known his bass water for sixty years! . 

The St. Johns is a mighty stream, winding a couple of 
hundred miles up and down Florida, joining a half dozen 
lakes before reaching Jacksonville. With its mouth only 
three or four days of automobile travel from New York, 
the river of the big bass is not difficult of access for the 
sportsman. 

Hyacinth Cove, however, is not marked upon any map, 
but is charted very definitely in the mind of Fred Hop- 
ping, sage of the St. Johns, who guided us there for fishing 
and camping. But it was all an unheard of bit of luck. 

“Do you know much about the river?” queried Eckie 
when we came upon Fred, sitting upon a log in front of a 
small frame dwelling, after we had been looking about the 
river a dozen miles below Jacksonville. “Have you been 
here long?” 

Fred’s blue eyes looked reflectively at us. 


a ee 


He stroked 


a luxuriant growth of whiskers, and gazed at the broad 


river. He replied: 

“Been here. a while, sir. Come in 1868.” 

Eckie looked startled, began to speak, stuttered, and 
stopped. 

“You mean sixty years ago?” I ventured. 

“Yes, sir, a few years after the war. I was just a boy 
then. Been here most of the time since, except. for visits 
north to Staten Island. Yes, sir.” 

_ That’s how we learned so well that bass love flowers. 
Our suggestion that Fred come along as guest or guide, or 
anyway he chose, brought a smile of pleasure to his face 
and prompt acceptance of the invitation. Driving a dozen 
miles southward to our temporary base, we returned and 
fitted our outboard motors to his boats and headed south- 
ward with a fresh breeze in our faces. 

_ The sharp put-a-put-put of the motors, the swish of the 
little waves against the bow was music. What a day! 
The sun shone upon a broad: sweep of water, nearly a 
half-mile wide. The near shore was a beautiful vista of 
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The sage, himself, fishing the hyacinth beds. 


endless miles of great 
trees bearded with 
Spanish moss — hick- 
ories, oaks, a forest of 
them upon a_ high 
bank, Far across the 
sunlit river a heavy 
forest growth, broken 
now and then by the 
jutting pier of a great 
estate, marked the 
winding course of a 
stream. 

Now and then we 
saw beds of water 
hyacinths nestling 
along the shore, pink- 
ish blossoms visible in 
an undulating mass of 
green. Among them, 
sometimes, little blue 
herons stepped gin- 
gerly about, or flew 
low from one bed to 
another. 

“We want bass, you know,” I repeated, casually, to 
Fred. 

“Of course, sir. Bass, or fresh water trout, as some 
call them. I’ve seen quite a few of them along here in 
this river in my time and I’m still fishing. Somehow I 
don’t think I’ve had enough of good fishing vet. Won't 
have for a few more years.” 

Fred deftly steered past a small log, a half-submerged 
tree trunk which bobbed queerly in our wake. Again he 
leaned toward me. 

“You know, there’s something about fishing that makes 
it more needin’ to a man these times than ever before. 
"Specially when a man lives alone like I do. Jacksonville, 
now, isn’t like it used to be. To find anybody that’s got 
time to talk nowadays you have to take him fishing. 

“A man’s got to have time to talk. What’s living worth 
if you can’t? No, sir, it’s all business now. Why I re- 
member when Jacksonville was a town of 2,800 people. 
I knew old Jacksonville when you got some talk for your 
money when you went in for a bit of sugar or a few nails 
or maybe a little corkin’ for your boat. Not now. You've 
got to go fishing; in town you can’t find anybody to sit 
around a couple hours and say something, or listen to a 
story of the old days on the river. No, the town’s changed, 
even though some folks I say that to tell me maybe it’s 
me that’s changed.” 

“Bass grow big?” 

“Yes, sir, tol’bly big, some of ’em, five pound, ten 
pound, fifteen pound, sixteen pound. Now I remember 
one back in 95. Right smart big trout, fatter than fifteen 
and a half pound—got ’im near camp. Another like ’im 
in 96, maybe bigger. But you just wait ’til we get to 
the cove.” + 


E steamed along merrily and had gone about a 
dozen miles when a shout rose from the other boat. 
Eckie’s trolling had result, although Hopping had judged 
that the day was not a good one for fishing, because of 
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the wind which had grown stronger as we traveled south. 

Eckie held a bass of about three pounds. It looked 
pretty. 

“Well, it’s bass country in here anyway,” I said. 

“Yeh, but that’s only a baby bass,” commented Fred. 
“Wait ’til we fish the cove.” 

Our fleet put-putted past two or three little towns 
where there was a brave show of boating activity, but we 
didn’t receive a single “Ship Ahoy!” nor did our whisk- 
ered admiral call to any of the passing skiffs, dinghies, or 
catfish motor launches. We lacked a megaphone, neither 
of our reformed rowboats had a name, and besides, there 
was such a good stock of gasoline aboard we felt inde- 
pendent. 

Past Mandarin, and on to about a score of miles below 
our starting point, Hopping cut the motor down, waved, 
and pointed to the west shore. 

“Tt’s it,” he said. ““The cove. Hyacinth Cove, I call it.” 

“Land off the starboard bow!” I shouted to Eckie in 
the following boat. It was a cove, sure enough, which 
guarded a little open bay before a great mass of water 
hyacinths. Ashore grew heavy underbrush, vines, and 
flowering bushes, and beyond was an expanse of grass on 
.a low-lying shore to the left, and big trees on the higher 
land. : 

So we made camp. While we debated whether a large 
tent or an “auto camp” tent we carried would be best, 
the climate began to get excited as it sometimes does in 
Florida, and we hastily put up the smaller tent upon 
branches hacked from trees, and crawled beneath it while 
a heavy shower fell. Big drops fell with surprising veloc- 
ity, blown by gusts of wind from the river. In ten min- 
utes it was over, the squall past, the sky clear, the river 
more beautiful than before. 


MOKE rising from a wood fire, while Henry, a 
master camp chef any time, turned Eckie’s bass in the 
frying pan. The fresh smell of green things, of friendly 
big trees, of luxuriant shrub growth, mingled with the 
fragrance of alders; a blood-red sun illuminating a ser- 
rated horizon of pines: a heron cackling while Fred sur- 
veys his cove and gently caresses his bearded face. 
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The peace of camp, however, terminated about an hour 
after the coffee, and only a few minutes later everybody 
rummaged a bit in the tackle boxes. 

“I’m going to fatten up one of my wooden minnows 
to-night, and have him ready for the prodigal bass in the 
morning,” I announced. 

“Going to use one of those old plugs again?” asked 
Eckie, with a derisive snort. It’s a spinner for me.” 

“No, I’ve got some shiny new plugs, and one of ’em’s 
going to be all scarred up by bass bumping against it,” 
I said. 

“A plug’s a plug, and I like spinners best, and I think 
bass agree with me,” Keen replied. 

“Columbus, you discovered this river, or discovered this 
flower garden of a harbor we’re on,” he said to Hopping. 
“What do you think about the answer to this weighty 
problem? Wood or metal?” 

~ Laughing heartily at the jest, and repeating “Colum- 
bus” with another laugh, Hopping raised a deprecatory 
hand, then brought a handkerchief forth and waved it as 
a flag of truce. 

“Let the bass decide instead of me,” he said. “But I’ve 
been thinking of something. Why not make a bet of it? 
And the loser work it out? In 14 I had a little bet like 
that—and you know the cove here needs some of these 
hyacinths taken out along the other side to let a boat 
get around better, and it’s just a few hours sweatin’ for 
one man. I know, because J lost in ’14.” 

“Columbus, we are here,” replied Eckie. “You're on, 
and we’re on.” 

Kipling was right. Dawn can come up like thunder. 
Next morning, a faint light in the east became a skyful, a 
dazzling orb sent its shafts through the trees, into the 
brush, turned green leaves into opalescent brillants as big 
dew drops sparkled with all the colors of the spectrum. A 
faint mist rose, visibly, as the sun pierced its farthest hid- 
ing places. 

Up all hammocks! Smell the coffee! Out from those 
blankets and see to-morrow—it’s arrived on the St. Johns! 
There’s strife in China. Maybe all’s not well in the 
Balkans. We’re going to elect somebody president. ‘The 

(Continued on page 627) 


In camp on the banks of the St. Johns River. 
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Chinks in the Tall Corn State 


The Chinese Ring-Necked Pheasant Is Now a Naturalized Citizen 


BOUT ten 
A years ago, 
which was 


quite a number of years 
after the prairie- 
chicken population of 
lowa showed signs of 
steadily decreasing, and 
quail were just about a 
thing of the past, lowa 
sportsmen began look- 
ing about for a suitable 
game bird to populate 
the meadows, stubble 
and corn fields of the 
state. There was fair 
duck shooting in some 
sections. Squirrels, 
jack-rabbits and cotton- 
tails were quite plenti- 
ful, but these did not 
fully satisfy many of 
the old chicken hunters. 
With the cooperation of the state game department, and 
with no regard for the Chinese Exclusion Act, they de- 
cided that the beautiful Phasianus torquatus (Chinese 
ring-necked pheasant) was an Oriental who should be 
encouraged to take up permanent residence within the 
state, 

Seven years ago it was quite a rare thing to find a single 
pair of birds on one farm. ‘To-day, owing to the prolific 
nature of the breed, these birds have become quite plenti- 
ful in many sections. On many of the same farms where 
these birds were scarce a few years ago, it is often an easy 
matter to locate twenty or twenty-five birds within half 
an hour. Last spring while I was out hunting gophers 
and woodchucks, I located five pheasant nests in one 
afternoon, Most of these nests held from twelve to six- 
teen eggs. “This was in Butler and Bremer counties. I 
know of at least a dozen other counties’ where the birds 
have done about as well. 

Unlike the prairie-chicken, they seem to thrive well in 
thickly settled districts. ‘They have no aversion to enter- 
ing a farmer’s hog pen and eating with the hogs. I have 
often seen a fine cock bird sit on a post near the hog pen 
and wait till the farmer got out of sight, then hop down 
and till himself with corn. It is very common to see them 
enter a grove near the farm buildings, or stroll along just 
beyond the farm garden or truck patch. 

I do not believe they are as destructive to the young 
corn crop as some farmers believe. On one farm of two 
hundred acres, I killed something like 125 gray and 
striped gophers. There was very little damage to the corn 
crop on that farm, though it was well stocked with pheas- 
ants. I am inclined to the belief that these magnificent 
birds are often blamed for the crimes committed by 
gophers, It is true that they will eat corn from the ear 
in the fall, but one bushel of corn will feed a large num- 
ber of pheasants for a long time. The damage in this 
case is very negligible and scarcely worth mentioning. 

One hundred and fifty farmers and land owners are 
required to sign a petition in each county seeking an open 
pheasant season. Last season and the season before, there 
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Phasianus torquatus—the ring-necked pheasant. 


was an open season in 
about fifteen counties. 
This was hardly a suc- 
cess, because the hunting 
population of the entire 
state, as well as many 
non-residents were per- 
mitted to hunt in these 
few counties. Thou- 
sands of birds were 
killed in those three 
days, and many farms 
were overrun by hunt- 
ers who thought them- 
selves sportsmen. Many 
of them had no regard 
for the feelings of the 
farmer, nor for his 
property. The farmer 
simply had to get under 
cover and wait for the 
bombardment to cease. 
There were entirely tao 
many hunters for such a small area. 

There are at least thirty counties, judging from their 
Chink population, that might well have had an open sea- 
son. Hunters from counties having a good bird supply, 
but no open season, simply stepped over into a county 
where they could shoot. This was lawful enough, but 
worked a hardship on the bird population because of the 
large number of hunters. 

I have many farmer friends, therefore, I had many: 
invitations to hunt Chinks with them. Many hunters 
were not so fortunate, because the farmers could not for- 
get the treatment at the hands of some. 

This year, not a single county had an open season. In 
none could the required number of signatures be obtained. 
Either the farmer does not consider the Chinks very 
destructive to his young corn crop, or he would much 
rather take his chances with the birds than with many of 
the careless, unsportsmanlike hunters. The conduct of a 
few spoils the sport for many, but a closed season or two 


will help the birds. 


AST fall I made two trips out into the Chink country 

to see for myself just what effect two open seasons 

have had on the population of Phasianus torquatus. I 
could notice that they were slightly less plentiful than be- 
fore, but they were by no means scarce. I found a num- 
ber of coveys of ten or more, not to mention many smaller 
flocks. It would seem that if the Chinks in fifteen coun- 
ties can hold off the hunters of ninety-nine counties, as 
well as the many non-resident hunters, and do a fair job 
of it, that they are just the birds for the Tall Corn State. 
With a little better distribution, so that the entire state, 
or even three fourths of it, may have an open season, the 
birds are sure to hold their own. - 
I have often said that the cock pheasant is the most 
beautiful game bird. At any rate, he’s pretty hard to beat 
for looks. The hens are of such coloring that they are 
very difficult to see. Nature has so colored these birds, 
that one sitting on her nest is very effectively camouflaged. 

(Continued on page 626) 
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The kangaroo, 
or “boomer.” 


ITH each visit to Australia, I became more 

enthused over the “back country” and the inter- 

esting and curious animal and bird’ life that 
abounded. 

Often while hunting or camping I would run across 
some strange creature, whose origin could be traced to 
the early days of nature and whose queer habits were an 
everlasting source of wonderment. In those great gum 
forests and on those vast undulating downs, I have spent 
many hours quietly watching some bird or animal that 
unsuspectingly went about its daily life. 

Although Australia is comparatively new in discovery, 
it is one of the oldest countries in the world. Mt. Kose- 
insko, the highest peak on the continent, presents the old- 
est land surface known to geologists, while the origin of 
some of the primitive animals will always remain a mys- 
tery. 

In no other country will one find such a “mix-up” of 
strange animal life, as on this island continent. 


Persistent in its desire to live, the duck mole, or duck- 
billed platypus, has struggled through the changing ages 
of the past, defying the varying climatic conditions and 
natural evolutionary progress, until to-day it roams about, 
forming a direct, living link with the early reptilian era. 

Imagine, if you can, a 
mammal ranging from fifteen 
to twenty inches in length, 
covered with soft brown fur; 
all four feet webbed, th 
hind legs possessing spurs, 
and instead of a common- 
sense mouth, a bill like a 
duck’s and you have a fair 
idea of what this weird crea- 
ture looks like. However, 
we must go beyond general 
appearances to understand 
fully its various peculiarities. 

We trace its early connection 
to reptiles and birds, through 
two distinct channels; firstly, 
as in the case of birds, its 
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skull is devoid of the suture; and secondly, instead of 
bringing its young into the world like other animals, it 
lays eggs. ‘The young have to break through the flexible 
white shell and are then suckled by the mother, but even 
this is not performed in the ordinary way. In place of 
the milk coming through the teats or mammae, it simply 
oozes through the pores of the skin on the ventral surface 
of the mother and is licked up by the offsprings. Necdless 
to say, this arrangement is primitive in the extreme. 

The platypus haunts the river bank, where it burrows 
like a mole, making its nest in the earth. There are gen- 
erally several openings to this little home, some of them 
under water, so that if chased, Mr. Platypus can dive into 
the stream and disappear completely. It gathers its food 
in cheek-pouches and consumes it during its leisure mo- 
ments, first chewing it thoroughly with its eight rudi- 
mentary toothplates. Its habits are nocturnal, and it is, 
therefore, seldom seen during the day. The fur is of such 
fine quality and texture, and in such demand for ladies’ 
coats, that the Australian Government has been forced to 
put a closed season on it. 

For the benefit of those desiring further information, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, this little mammal 
cannot fly, waltz or sing. 

Better known than the duck mole, is the kangaroo, also 
of prehistoric origin. 

I remember well, while hunting “roos,” as they are 
called in the “bush,” for the first time on horseback, | 
mistook a large female, with a baby in her pouch, for a 
buck. Giving chase, I followed her for nearly a mile, 

"and, as I slowly gained, and 
came within shooting range, | 
saw her stoop over, throw 
something into a small shrub, 
then swerve to the right. At 
first I was puzzled by the ac- 
tion. However, J thought the 
bush would bear investigation, 
and sure enough—huddled up 
in a little furry ball, trying to 
conceal itself in the scant foli- 
age, was a baby “roo.” I 
learned later, that nearly al- 
ways, when a mother is hunt- 
ed, she will dispose of her 
youngster in this way and then 

attract the attention of her 
pursuer, by hopping off in 
another direction. 

When cornered, a_ buck 
kangaroo is a very dangerous 
gentleman to engage at close 
quarters. Several times | 
have seen one, when chased 
by dogs, back up to a tree, 
and, as the dog sprang at 
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him, grab it with his front paws and using the long 
chisel-like nail on his hind foot, completely disembowl the 
animal. A favorite stunt of a “roo” is to make for a 
waterhole, where he will wade in up to his neck, and, as 
the dog swims in, he will reach out and push the hound 
under water, holding him there until he is drowned. 

The doe, unlike the buck or “boomer,” as it is some- 
times called, has practically no courage, and I don’t think 
it has ever been known to put up a 
real fight. In fact, when chased, it 
is not uncommon for one to lie down 
and die of fear. When young, how- 
ever, before having mated, they 
make very good sport and will race 
like the wind to escape the hunter. 

There are several species of the kanga- 
roo family, starting from the kangaroo 
rat, about fifteen inches high, to the giant 
kangaroo, sometimes eight feet tall. 

Another interesting member of this 
family is the tree kangaroo, It is really 
a most remarkable sight to see this large, ungainly 
creature, climbing a tree-trunk, with perfect ease. 

The first time I saw one, balancing itself on a 

slender bough, with its long, heavy, black tail hanging 
down, I wondered if I had been a little patriotic the night 
before. The hides of these animals are greatly in demand, 
the leather being of the finest quality. 

The closest approach to a bear, found in Australia, is 
the koala, or native bear. This quaint-looking, little ani- 
mal is quite important to the world of zoology, as it forms 
the connecting link between the phalangistines and the 
kangaroos. It is about two feet long and perhaps twelve 
inches high, and being well adapted by nature for climb- 
ing, lives in trees. Its soft, brown fur proved so popular 
among the ladies, that it was almost exterminated. ‘The 
koala is extremely good natured and gentle, and makes an 
excellent pet, living almost as happily in captivity, as in 
its natural state. 

One morning, just before sunrise, while roaming about 
near my camp in the “bush,” I saw one climbing the 
trunk of a rather slender “gum-tree.” ‘Taking an axe, I 
- began felling the tree—it is in this way that they are often 
caught. The little bear sat on a limb near the top, quietly 
watching me, and then, as if comprehending my actions, 
it threw its paws around the tree-trunk, and began wail- 
ing like a child. The harder I hit, the harder it wailed 
and as the tree toppled over, it set up a perfect howl. I 
found the little fellow uninjured by the fall, and clinging 
like grim death to the bark. He didn’t attempt to get 
away, and seemed reassured after I petted him for a few 
minutes. After a short time, we became great friends. 


ELONGING to this same family of animals, is the 


“wombat,” or, as it is frequently called, the Austra- 


lian badger. Its habits are also strictly nocturnal, living 
by day in its burrow, which is so capacious and deep, that 
natives never attempt to dig it out. It is quite comical, 
to see one of these creatures wabbling through the “bush.” 
Its amusing motion is caused by its short legs and bulky 
body, and reminds one of an over-fed bear, that has been 
tampering with a rum Barrel. It is a third again as large 
as the koala, and has thick, coarse hair, that is entirely 
useless for commercial purposes. 


The natives claim that these animals, instead of swim- 
ming across a stream, walk right into the water, cross the 
bed and climb up the bank, not in the least discomforted. 
Personally, I doubt this very much, particularly as the 
wombat is sensitive to cold and is in no way a lover of 
water. 


The lyre-bird is probably the best known and most 
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impressive of Australian birds. The natives often refer 
to it as the “bullen-bullen,” deriving this name from its 
peculiar cry; while the name of lyre-bird comes from the 
extraordinary resemblance of the male bird’s tail feathers 
to the lyre of ancient times, made famous by Orpheus. 
Its shrill notes are at times very beautiful and it can imi- 
tate with perfect ease, any bird in 
the “bush.” However, its shyness 
makes it extremely difficult to pro- 
_ cure. 

Like the American road runner, 
it seldom leaves the ground, and has 
the faculty of disappearing and run- 
ning with such speed that it is noth- 
ing short of marvelous. 

The lyre-bird’s nest is a curious 
dome structure, built on the ground 
with twigs and leaves. The interior 
is lined with soft feathers and moss, 
and is quite warm and comfortable. 
This bird maintains is singularity, 
even to the coloring of its egg, 
which is almost as large as that of 
an ordinary fowl’s and is very dis- 

tinctly marked, being of a deep chocolate tint, with purple 
markings and dark stains and blotches. Strangely enough, 
the lyre-bird belongs to the same family as the wren. 


Laughing 
jackasses. 


USTRALIA’S largest bird is the emu, second only 

in size, I believe, to the ostrich, but it unfortunately 

is dying out, and will, before many years have passed, be 

like the kiwi of New Zealand—almost extinct. These 

birds are built very much like their first cousin, the ostrich, 

lacking, of course, its fine plumage, and they have much 

shorter legs. ‘They are, however, sufficiently long to be 

used to good advantage when necessary, both in running 

and kicking, which the emu can do both sideways and 
backwards like a cow. 


(Continued 
on page 609) 
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This is the time for the dry fly. 


Rod and Fly in Pennsylvania 


Trout Fishing Conditions in the Keystone State 


O the majority of outsiders, the 
name Pennsylvania connotes 
scenes of industry—the tall, 
sooty chimneys of Pittsburgh, slag heaps in the anthracite 
district, dull, uninteresting towns, strikes and riots. 
These are Pennsylvania’s, it is true, but let me hasten to 
tell you that there is vastly more to the old Keystone state 
than meets the eye of the average transient. In the State 
Game Commission, Pennsylvania has a group of men who 
have accomplished wonders in. the past two decades. 
‘Twenty-five years ago the state was practically shot out. 
To-day the meat value alone of game killed annually 
within the state is enormous. And the present conditions 
of its streams are such that the man who knows, and at 
times even the tyro, may set out with confidence that the 
day’s end will find him with a heavy creel. I have seen 
rainbow trout taken with surprising regularity from the 
brook that winds through the meadows of historic Valley 
Forge, not fifteen miles from the city limits of Phila- 
delphia! There are a thousand streams, some nameless 
and almost unknown, that will lead you through forest 
ad meadow, to falls and rapids, and along quiet stretches 
of still water that invite the dry fly. In fact, you may 
find almost every type and condition known to the art, 
from tiny brooklet to wide river. 
With the third week of April, when at last the snow 
has left even the north slopes of the hills, and the earth 
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again assumes a partial solidity, when 
trees begin to green and fruit buds to 
swell, impatient Piscator quits his office 
or his farm and hies away to the Broadhead. It is nearly 
a useless voyage, so far as trout are concerned; he might 
do as well were he to cast into a swollen gutter by the 
side of a country highway. The waters are still too high, 
still turbulent and discolored with the rush of meited snow 
and fickle April rains. The fish are scattered; flies and 
winged insects will not be hatched until well along into 
May, and the high waters tearing at the banks bring away 
thousand of grubs and worms to glut the appetite of 
Fontinalis, greedy though he be. But if Piscator will 
stoop to use the lowly worm, and a few split shot on his 
line to keep the hook near the bottom, he may well return 
at the close of day with a string of the early season beau- 
ties. But, then, what if he doesn’t? Well, what matter; 
the first day on the stream is reward enough in itself— 
birches gleaming in their new whiteness, dogwoods abloom 
in the south hollows, and again the old, ever-fascinating 
voice and personality of the river’s, now in a mood of wild 
freedom from winter’s grip, overflowing with an exuber- 
ance of good spirits and young strength. High in the 
new-blue April sky, ducks and geese in long lines fly 
northward; herons, surprised by the angler, flap awk- 
wardly upstream. There still lingers a memory of win- 
ter’s sternness in the leafless trees, the tired somber green 
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of pines, but it is a memory that enhances the appreciation 
of the hour. 

With May and the receding of the high waters come 
the days of greatest joy to the Quaker angler. Now the 
power of those delicate bits of hair and feather—the arti- 
ficial flies—begins to take effect. Now from the end of 
the leader dances’ the March Brown, the female Cow- 
dung, the Coachman; and the Gray Killer proves its 
name. Until the first week of June, the wet fly reigns 
supreme, but when the waters clear of the May freshets, 
and the long days and hot sun follow week upon week, 
the streams lower; the water becomes crystal clear, and 
trout, wise to the ways of the rod and fly, become fearful 
of the slightest movement or shadow, and sensitive to 
clumsy feet moving along the stream bed. Then is the 
time for the dry fly, in the long June twilights, when the 
frogs fill the world with their guttural symphony. And 
even the wet fly must be fished upstream—it is harder 
work now than in the careless days of May, but it is a 
nicer, finer work, requiring more skill and patience. The 
fish are fastidious and wary, and you may well be more 
proud of one good trout taken from the clear, low waters 
of June than of two from the roiling, dashing streams of 


May. 


T is a strange trait of anglers that they seem to recall 

with a greater vividness the fish they have missed than 
the ones that have finally found the creel. It is this 
amiable characteristic that has made the word “fisherman” 
almost synonymous with the word “fabricator”—under- 
stand that your 
true-born_fisher- 
man does not lie; 
he always starts 
his story with at 
least a basis of fact, 
and the subsequent 
recital is but an 
embellishment of 
these facts. Never 
forget that this 
same  embellish- 
ment is at once 
artistic and ingen- 
uous, frequently 
containing more 
truth than most of 
us would believe 
could issue from 
one who, the world 
tells us, looks to 
Ananias as his 
patron saint. I 
think the world is 
jealous of a man 
who has such sub- 
lime faith in the 
face of the seem- 
in gly impossible. 
But be that as it 
may, I am going 
to tell you of two 
experiences — one, 
convention- 
ally, “got away,” 
and the other—ah! 
but wait. 

It was late in 
June, too late to 
hope for any great 
success; there had 
been over three 
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weeks without rain, and the water was low, hopelessly 
low. There were rainbow trout in that stream, big ones, 
and I knew it, but, try as I might, I had been unable to 
bring a fish to creel throughout the entire day. It was 
fast approaching dusk, and the evening hatch of insects 
Was swarming over the waters. I had just come through 
a particularly attractive bit of rapids, and stood at the 
head of a long stretch of quiet, deep water. For several 
moments I watched the swarm of insects darting across 
the water. A great powdery moth missed calculations, 
and fluttered helplessly down the current. Fascinated, | 
watched. Surely, if there were trout in that particular 
bit of water they could not refuse so luscious a morsel. 
But the moth floated down, down, unmolested. Puzzled, 
I was on the point of deciding that if Old Lady Nature 
herself was unable to get a rise, there was little chance 
for blundering me, when my reflections were interrupted 
by the sight of a small brown fly, that, like the moth, 
had sadly misgauged its flight, and was vainly beating the 
water with its tiny, gauze-like wings. “There came a 
sudden mighty swirl at the surface, a flash of a great 
gleaming back and silver belly, and the fly was no more. 
Electrified and trembling, I ran through my assortment of 
flies in desperate hope of approximating the one that had 
so suddenly and so dramatically disappeared. I decided 
upon a tiny dry Brown Hackle, tying it to the finest 
tapered leader I possessed. The line curved out over the 
water, and without a ripple the little fly came to rest just 
at the foot of a huge rock. Stripping in the line with my 
left hand, I brought the fly across the water with a slight 
skittering motion. 
But there was no 
response. Again 
the line whipped 
back and forth, 
straightened out in 
a slow, graceful 
curve, and again 
the fly settled on 
the faint current of 
the stream. There 
came a sudden, ter- 
rific pull, and the 
water boiled where 
the fly had been. 
Instinctively I 
struck, and struck 
hard, forgetting 
that I was fighting 
a big fish with the 
lightest of tackle. 
But somehow the 
tiny hook and the 
gossamer leader 
held, and I real- 
ized that a dream 
had come true. 
But I was left 
short time for 
thought and specu- 
lation. Straight 
down the stream, 
swift and_irresis- 
tible swept the 
line. I could not 
stop him; all I 
could do was to 
give line and pray 
that he’d stop. On, 
down, he tore, un- 
til the line showed 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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MINNOW SEINES AND GAME FISH 
Sie me consideration should be given the danger 


to game fish that lies in the minnow seines now at 
work all over the country gathering bait for sum- 
mer anglers. 

It is a harmful practice and the fact should not be lost 
sight of that these seines are drawn over the creek bot- 
toms, the lagoons, and the shallows that are the natural 
spawning and rearing grounds of important game fishes. 
There is a tremendous economic and sporting loss in the 
young game fish that are caught in these: seines, and there 
is another great loss in the handling of the minnows that 
are to be used as bait. It is safe to say that a dozen die 
for every one that finally lands a fish on an angler’s hook. 


es S Ss 
MIGRATORY HABITS OF TROUT 
[ose is a good deal to be learned about the 


migratory habits of trout. Some species are dis- 

tinctly migratory and their progress is interfered 
with by dams and other obstructions. There are other 
species that are non-migratory, and these are not seriously 
interfered with by man-made barriers. ; 

Last year the Conservation Commission of Michigan 
tagged 10,000 trout to better study their range and habits 
and the success they may have in passing certain barriers. 
It is hoped that the Commission’s report will clear up 
some of the guess work that now surrounds this subject. 


sf & & 
SEINING THE OVERFLOW 


‘ik are spinous fishes that cannot be egged or 
spawn-stripped for artificial propagation as are the 
salmon family. Nature furnishes these fish with 
outdoor hatcheries, and flood conditions make it possible 
for the parent fish to select their own spawning grounds. 
Unfortunately, these spawning areas are not controlled by 
human agencies as are the hatcheries for trout or salmon. 
The overflows in which they spawn become dry through 
evaporation, and both the young and adult fish are always 
in danger as summer advances. Mr. Neale of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission once estimated that in 
’ California the loss of spinous fishes, striped bass, black 
bass, all of the crappies, and sunfish exceeds in economic 
value the output of-three of their largest artificial propa- 


gating plants. é -_ 
PHASES OF POLLUTION 


Tis are three phases of river pollution. In the 


first, the organic contents are unchanged. In the 
second, as decomposition sets in, the clean water 
animals disappear and are replaced by sewage fungi, 
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studge worms, midge larvae. The bottom conditions are 
worse than those of the water, since the water is purified 
by contact with the air, while the stream bed is being 
coated with filth, Meanwhile, the gases that form on the 
bottom cause worm-and-larvae filled cakes of sediment to 
break away and rise to the surface. Further decomposi- 
tion brings about the third stage in which nitrites are 
formed that fertilize the bed of the stream. This results 
in a more abundant growth of plants and animals. The 
interesting question then arises: does this added enrich- 
ment compensate for the loss farther upstream, and make 
possible a denser fish population? Before this question is 
answered, another must be settled: is food a limiting 
factor for the number of fish in a stream? Observations 
on the Illinois River, states Genevieve Corwin, the well- 
known authority, show that this stream has an abundance 
of-food for a larger stock of fish than it carries and she, 
therefore, concludes that food is not a limiting factor and 
that an added supply does not increase the number of fish. 


xs fF & 
IOWA’S FAMOUS DUCK PASSES 
"Tetics was a time when the Spirit Lake Country 


of lowa was one of the top line duck shooting 

localities of this country. It was there that the two 
great champions, Charlie Budd and Fred Gilbert, as well 
as many other famous field and trapshots, developed their 
mastery of duck lore and the art of wing shooting. In 
the course of time the country settled up. The marshes 
were drained, lake levels lowered, and Spirit Lake, like 
the Horicon Flats of Wisconsin, became a wild fowler’s 
memory. A year ago progressive Wisconsin reclaimed 
the Horicon marshes and they are now being returned to 
the purpose for which nature intended them, a natural 
reservoir for the rains of spring and a home for wild fowl. 
A® communication from J. R. Jahn, salesman of the Her- 
cules Powder Company, reveals that the sportsmen of 
Iowa are also facing the duck shooting problem intelli- 
gently, and have now under way work that gives much 
hepe of the future. To say the least, Mr. Jahn and his 
friends have made a good start. 

“In the fall of 1927 and the spring of 1928,” writes 
Mr. Jahn, “I got busy here and floated a petition among 
sportsmen asking the Game Department of the State of 
Iowa to set aside three lakes in the Spirit Lake Country 
foréthe purpose of game refuges. ‘They readily agreed to 
do-so and it has worked out wonderfully. The most im- 
portant of the lakes is East Okoboji, on which is located 
the town of Spirit Lake. I have been here for eighteen 
years and have heard Fred Gi bert and others tell of the 
wonderful shooting they used to have on two great [ly- 
ways, one, the Isthmus of Orleans, less than a mile from 
Spirit Lake, and .he other the Drawbridge Pass, four 
blocks from the main corner of the town of Spirit Lake. 
It has been years since ducks in numbers stopped on this 
particular lake, and many believed duck shooting, as 
far as these waters were concerned, a thing of the past. 
We plantcd this lake with food secured from the State 
Department. It took hold and the results have been amaz- 
ing. There were times last fall-when acres of bluebills 
and canvasbacks could be seen feeding on East Okoboji, 
and we have had some wonderful shooting on these two 
famous old passes. We also made a refuge out of Otis 
Lake.. This body of water is five miles northwest of 
Spirit Lake. It is, however, of somewhat different nature. 
At one end there are rushes and grasses. These have 
become a wonderful hang-out for mallard and pintail. 
The other end of the lake is comparatively clear and has 
proven attractive to puddle ducks, spoonbills, teal, 
widgeon and pintails. This lake is now affording us good 
mallard shooting. We get the birds when they go to the 
fields to feed. 
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“Two miles north of Superior Lake and nine miles 
northwest of Spirit Lake is Swan Lake. We have planted 
it with feed like the other lakes, but so far it has not 
shown such good results. At times last fall I found a few 
pintails, but at no time were they in any great numbers. 
The trouble I attribute to the lake being heavily stocked 
with carp. ‘They have destroyed the feed that we have 
planted. The State Department has been taking out 
some of these carp, and if the sportsmen of the State will 
get together and formulate a proper request, I am sure we 
can get them to go in and seine them down to respectable 
numbers. A few miles northeast of Wellingford is High 
Lake. Last fall this was also declared a refuge. It is all 
in line with what we have in mind, a chain of refuges 
across our entire duck territory. I have been promised 
all of the feed I want for planting this spring by the 
Game Department and shall see to its proper distribu- 
tion.” 
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DEER AND THEIR YOUNG 
Tix female deer never abandons her fawn. She 


leaves it to feed, but always comes back to it. 

The fragile little creatures that sympathetic nature 
lovers sometimes find in their rambles through the woods 
are neither lost, starved nor neglected. ‘There is a mother 
deer not far away that knows exactly where she left her 
young and it is only a question of time when she will come 
back to it. The chances of the fawn’s living under the 
care of its mother are very much better than if you took 
it home and attempted to raise it on a bottle. 
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PUBLICITY FOR VIOLATORS 
‘T HE Wisconsin conservation commission has 


recently decided to give publicity to successful 

prosecutions for violation of the fish and game 
laws of that state. It has been found in several states 
where this policy has been followed that publicity tends 
to reduce the number of violations, as many who do not 
experience any compunction of conscience or feel a mone- 
tary penalty dislike very much the unfavorable notoriety 
which attends the publication of facts in connection with 
their prosecution. 

“Wisconsin will publish not only the name and address 
and the character of the violation in each case, but the 
‘pedigree’ of the violator, giving his previous record in 
connection with violations, if any, also facts with refer- 
ence to his membership in sportsmen’s clubs. 

“This policy will doubtless reduce the number of re- 


peaters.” 
es s+ & 


SIMPLE DEVICE TO KEEP DEER AWAY 
FROM FARMS AND GARDENS 


APTAIN DAVE DONDERO, in charge of the 
( Division of Fish and Game patrol in the Lake 

County, California, district, has figured out a 
method that he declares will keep deer from invading 
orchards and damaging fruit trees. 

A number of ranchers complained that deer were dam- 
aging fruit trees in their Lake County orchards, and they 
wanted the right to shoot the deer. This being contrary: 
to law as well as to the spirit of conservation, Dondero 
tested out the following scheme and found that it worked: 


Take a woolen garment and cut in strips four inches 
wide by six or eight inches long. Soak in pure sheep dip 
and hang one piece on each tree. A good method is to use 
Wire about six inches long. Hang so the cloth does not 
come in contact with the bark of the tree. It is very easy 
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to go over the orchard and resoak the cloths when they 
dry. 

Farmers who are bothered by deer are advised by Cap- 
tain Dondero to try this method, as he claims it is much 
cheaper and more effective than spraying. He insists the 
deer are kept away from the fruit trees for six weeks with 
one soaking of the dip. 

There is much complaint in the eastern states of deer 
browsing on fruit trees. The above method may prove 
to be a solution. 
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HUNGARIANS IN ALBERTA 


E have had no complaints of Hungarian par- 
Wit eating grain, declares Mr. Lawton, the 

game commissioner of the great wheat growing 
province of Alberta. 

“From stomachs examined, I am satisfied that they con- 
fine themselves almost entirely to weed seeds, worms and 
insects. In the Viking district—some eighty miles east of 
Edmonton—one or two of the farmers.complained of the 
birds damaging their grain before it was cut. This was 
due to the fact that coming into the grain field the birds, 
as they lit with wings spread, carried the grain down with 
them. Unfortunately, we have not trained them to 
always light in the same place when coming into a grain 
field, consequently, the farmer felt that he should have 
some relief, due to so many patches (even though they 
were small) being broken down in the manner prescribed. 
These farmers were given permits to shoot Hungarians 
on their property, but were only able to kill very few of 
the birds, the shooting only frightening them and, as far 
as I have been able to learn, after being shot at a few 
times, the birds shifted to other fields. 

“There is no doubt but what the birds will eat waste 
grain, grain that may have leaked out of grain cars along 
the railway or on the roadways where it has leaked or 
spilled from the wagon, this being the case more particu- 
larly when the ground is covered with snow. These birds 
do not light on grain stacks like the prairie chicken, but 
feed in the stubble, the seeds of the pig weed (lambsquar- 
ter), wild buckwheat and other small seeds being what 
they favor most. I am of the opinion that the feeding 
habits of the Hungarians are almost identical to those of 


the Bobwhite Quail.” 
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AMERICAN LEGION POST STARTS 
GAME REFUGE 


HE American Legion Post of Batesville, Miss., 

has acquired a large game preserve and started a 

movement for a conservation plank in the platform 
of the National organization. 

They have started with a 10-year lease, and privilege 
of renewal, upon 6,000 acres of flooded lands owned by 
the Panola-Quitman Counties Drainage District, and 
lying about seven miles from Batesville. Most of this 
area is adaptable as a refuge and sanctuary for migratory 
wild fowl, and offers excellent game fishing, while the 
remainder of the tract lies close to the hills and is the 
habitat of many bevies of quail. Deer and turkey also 
are to be found in numerous droves and herds upon the 
property. 

With sentiment in favor of the preservation of the wild’ 
life of America growing by leaps and bounds in every 
section of the United States, the action of the Batesville 
Post bids fair to receive national recognition, as it sets a 
precedent in legion activities and adds further impetus to 
the constructive program of this child of the World War. 





Edited By CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 
The Matter of Sighting in Your Rifle 


that either a lot of hunting 
brothers like to warn their 
game of their evil intentions by 
throwing dust against its belly 
the first shot or else they are a 
bit weak in elementary ballistics. 

Or they may be the military or target type of rifleman 
and just love to taxe a sighting shot before the first shot 
for record. Unfortunately as has been noted, the first 
sighting shot on game is often the last shot for record. 

My reasons for arriving at these conclusions lie in the 
large number of hunters who take a high-velocity, flat- 
shooting rifle like the Springfield, and sight it in for about 
three rods, because they kill most of their game at three 
rods. 

A friend came out to the range the other day, preparing 
for a trip to Africa this summer, and explained that his 
new Springfield was sighted to hit center at just 100 
yards, He is cer- 
tainly a reckless 
devil and cares noth- 
ing of how much he 
may strain his rifle 
shooting such out- 
rageous long ranges. 

There might be 
some excuse for this 
in timber country, 
where you cannot 
see far, although 
even this would be 
merely an excuse 
and not a_ reason. 
Africa is notoriously 
a country of open 
shooting, of large 
size of game, of 
bright lights and of 
long shots—if you 
are man enough to 
be able to hit at long 
bowls. 

The practical ob- 
jection to sighting in 
a rifle for short 
range when it shoots 
so flat that there is 
no reason for not 
adjusting it for the 


I AM forced to the conclusion 


ers. 
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HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The development of the small-caliber military cartridge. Left to right— 

30-06, 7 m.m. Spanish Mauser, 6.5 m.m. Mannlicher, .276 Springfield 

experimental rifle cartridge, showing bullet separate, .250 Savage, .25 Rem. 
: automatic. 


maximum range you are likely to 
use, is the rapid fall of the bullet 
from the line of sight when the 
bullet has returned to that line 
of sight and has fallen below it. 

When you sight the Springtield 
with 150-gr. bullet and 3,000 ft. velocity, for instance, 
for 100 yards, you merely adjust the sights to bring the 
bullet back into the line of sight at 100 yards—in other 
words she shoots where you look at this range. 

Now this rifle and this load, if adjusted to strike center 
at 200 yards, not 100, shoot so flat that the bullet would 
be only 2% inches high at 100 yards with 200 yard sight- 
ing. In other words, less than the length of your thumb 
anywhere along the bullet flight from muzzle to mark 
would measure the distance of the bullet above your line 
of sight. Of course, if you are none other than Dick 
Deadshot or Dan Boone or somebody like that and refuse 
to consider even this error, you are excused, come back 
to-morrow when we are discussing something for real 
experts. 

But, if you take the rifle sighted for 100 yards and 
shoot her at 200 yards, the bullet strikes 6 inches low 

which is much worse than 2'%4 inches high. 

Also the rifle sighted for 200 yards, if fired at 300 
7 yards strikes about 9 
inches low, but the 
rifle sighted for 100 
yards and fired at 
300 yards _ strikes 
nearly a foot and a 
half low, or a clean 
miss on most any 
sort of animal of 
medium size. 

So a good rule in 
sighting in a rifle is 
to figure out how 
much too high you 
don’t mind the bul- 
let striking in case 
you misjudge your 
distance a little, and 
then sight the rifle 
in to give this trajec- 
tory. With the .30- 
30 and such rifles 
using the later am- 
munition, you can 
get a 200-yard sight 
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High Flyers are 


“Close-ups” 


with Super-X 


The Super-X duck load is as 
deadly at the longer ranges as 
other loads are at the shorter 
ranges. High flyers are ‘‘close- 
ups” with Super-X. It adds 15 
to 20 yards to the effective 


range of yOur Clean kills at 
gun. Reachesout remarkable 


and pulls down “stances 
ducks and geese 
withfewcripples. 


If you are one of 
the relatively 
few duck hunters 
who haven't 
changed to Super- 


X shells, consider the super- 
advantages of Super-X—the 


load with the Short Shot String. 


The Load with the 
Short Shot String. 





More of the pellets in the shot 
charge reach the bird. The pel- 
lets travel through the air ina 
compact mass, instead of string- 
ing out. The pellets travel with 
greater velocity, producing 

better patterns 
and a harder-hit- 
A ting load. 


For discriminat- 
ing sportsmen 
who want extra 
long range, the 
Super-X load is 
now available 
with Lubaloy 
(copperized) shot, a new and 
exclusiveWestern development, 
Each pelletiscoated with tough 
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Lubaloy metal which reduces 
pellet deformity, resulting in 
greater killing power and the 
longest effective range of any shell 
on the market! 


If you hunt quail, rabbits or 
upland game, use Western Xpert 
or Field shells. Xpert is a hard- 
hitting, top-quality load that 
sells at a popular price. Write 
us for literature describing 
Western’s exclusive ammuni- 
tion developments. There are . 
Western dealers everywhere. 
Address: Western Cartridge 
Company, 848 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, Ill. Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J., San Francis- 
co, California. 


SuperX 





The Long 


Western Lubaloy center-fire and rim-fire cartridges for rifles and pistols are famous for their world-record accuracy 
... Lubaloy Open-point Expanding, Boat-tail and Soft-point bullets that get the game and lengthen the life of your 
gun...and Lubaloy .2a's. They won't rust your gun. Are free from grease. Keep your gun, hands and pockets clean. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Range Shotgun Shell 


It will identify you. 





TOM KINNEY, veteran Kansas sports- 
man, says a hard shooting Lefever is 
just the gun for the tough Jackrabbit 
of the West. Lefever Single ham- 
merless shotguns @ $16.00and $35.00, 
double hammerless @ $28.25 
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adjustment if you don’t mind hitting 
about five inches too high now and then 
if the game stood only 100 yards away in- 
stead of 200. Naturally at shorter ranges 
or longer ranges than 100 the bullet 
would not strike so high. 


Some Trajectory Surprises 


A little joker in sighting a rifle or pistol 
that seems a mystery to some riflemen 
who have not stopped. to consider the 
matter is whether the bullet at a given 
distance is on the upward or downward 
curve of the trajectory. Some men do not 
seem to grasp the fact that a bullet that 
strikes six inches too high at fifty yards 
may strike much higher at 100 yards or it 
may strike lower or it may strike “center” 
or where the line of sights cut. the mark. 


If it strikes higher at 100 than at fifty 
obviously it was on the upward part of 
the trajectory curve at fifty yards and 
from this is obvious the fact that sighting 
in a high-velocity rifle to shoot just a mite 
high at a-short range may be sighting it 
to shoot clear over at a longer range. 


A rifle firing the .22 long: rifle car- 
tridge, striking six inches higher than the 
point ‘of aim at fifty yards is still on the 
upward branch of the trajectory but very 
near the top, and it starts down at some- 
thing like sixty yards and strikes center 
around 120 yards. 

But, the bullet from the Springfield, for 
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twenty-five yards if you adjusted sights 
so bullet cut the line of sight at this 
range, and this in itself puts enough ele- 
vation on the rifle to shoot 175 yards, 
The telescope adds still more complication 
as to elevation, plus a lateral complica- 
tion if the scope is mounted off-set from 
the line of the bore. 


Pasture Lot Trapshooting 


I have been playing for the past month 
or so with a little clay bird trap that con: 
tains more possibilities for fun than the 
well known cage of monkeys, which inci- 
dentally never struck me as being very 
funny—they are too much like us. 

Said trap is the invention of an old 
friend in the shooting gallery business, 
John Dickman, of Los Angeles, and is in 
person a magazine trap holding forty- 
three three-inch clay discs which may be 
fired faster than a disc per second. It 
throws the discs about one hundred feet 
(thirty-three to thirty-eight yards) and is 
loaded by the simple process of dropping 
a pile of clay discs into its vertical maga- 
zine, requiring maybe ten seconds. 

The clays in flight look much like the 
ordinary saucer clay bird, but fortunately 
cost only one-half cent apiece or you can 
make your own with the. mold furnished 
with the trap. The trap itself folds into 
what is merely a flat steel plate, easily 
carried under an arm like a large book, 
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Catalogue Free instance, striking six inches high at fifty oe oe aaa “= 
yards or three inches high at twenty-five thirty five pounds rs > You 
i s i l z : ‘ 
Lefever Arms Co. Box14, Ithaca, N. Y. yards, which —— You fasten the trap down in a few sec- 
the snane thing, is on a tuajeptery that onds by driving a spike into the ground 
will return it to the line of sight or “to hit | 4 ~ pn a o of as a : 
center” in ordinary parlance at .400 yards cee a oa he Thereafter *h to ea 
and it does not start to curve down until 4 : a : 7 you F 
. 3 . trap being loaded, all you do if you are them 
it has traveled over 200 yards. It strikes  ,.' 5, Tories atten too ; k Ii 
about thirteen inches too high at 200 Oe Se ee ne, SF Se aeep Puneg Als 
elaie ous yards . _ a Pap he pat which sets, shot 
Sec ; bd x oads and springs the trap. type c 
& PortableTra ' So some surprising and beautiful results It is particularly well adapted to the od 
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You can easily carry the trap under one 
arm. It weighs 9 lbs. 


to earth, on even the hardest ground and 
you pick up a far larger per cent with 
them than with the usual saucer target. 

Also some of them fail to break when 
shot at—but this is not inherent in the 
type of disc, it is merely the cussedness of 
inanimate nature and the larger space 
around the target. 

And of course, if you insist on putting 
your gun to your shoulder like a bloom- 
ing trapshooter, before calling the 
bird, you are losing two-thirds of the fun 
and all of the merit of the trap in trying 
the fit of your gun and teaching you 
quick and accurate field shooting. If you 
insist on breaking all the birds, get a 
hammer and sit down on the ground be- 
side the box, it is still more certain. 

This little trap, incidentally, showed 
the lady of the family a fault in putting 
the butt of the gun too low on the shoul- 
der and over-shooting the bird, that no 
amount of cut and dried trapshooting 
pose and stance and “git-all-ready” non- 
sense had ever betrayed to her, although 
she had found many inexplicable misses 
in shooting in the field and on ducks un- 
doubtedly due to this fault. If you think 
you are a field shot, and that your gun 
fits you, try this little game a few hun- 
dred shots, 


What a Real Manton Gun Is 
Like 


A correspondent lately inquired as to 


the value of a Manton gun he had in- | 
herited, and I had to inform him that it | 
might be a valuable real Manton or a/ 


cheap later imitation by the same name. 

Mr. H. M. Schott of New York City 
Writes to me sending to me the description 
of four rare Manton guns in his collec- 
tion, and valued at $1500. Probably the 
mest interesting of the four is: 

“Rare Joseph Manton combination per- 
cussion and flintlock gun, patent of 1812, 
length forty-five and three-quarter inches 
about 20 bore. With gravitating stops 
and rainproof pans, engraved iron 
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Model 29 Rem- 
ington Repeat- 
ing Shotgun— 
12-gauge, ham- 
merless. Price, 
standar 
grade, 


$4930 


Outstanding 
* Features - 


EASY LOADING 


COIL SPRINGS 
THROUGHOUT 


BOTTOM EJECTION 
CROSS-BOLT SAFETY 


PERMANENTLY 
ADJUSTED 
TRIGGER PULL 


SMOOTH ACTION 
NEW STYLE STOCK 


CHECKERED 
STOCK AND 
FORE-END 


SMALL PISTOL GRIP 


TRY THIS -; 
NEW ONE 


H™ is a 1929 Model. Simple and easy 
to load. Bottom ejection. Solid 
breech to protect the shooter’s face. 

The new Model 29 Remington has a 
small pistol grip and fore-end, finely 
checkered—symmetrical lines — perfect 
balance. Points naturally as it jumps to 
your shoulder. Mechanically a wonder 
—smooth and certain in operation. 

See this beautiful new example of the 
gunsmith’s art at your dealers’. Descrip- 
tive circular on request. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
113 Years of Quality 


25 Broadway New York City 
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For every one is bored, bal- 
anced and tested to meet 
the high standards of perfection developed 
through nearly a half century of building 
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YOU NEED NO ALIBI 


when you shoot an 


L. CC. SMITH GUN 


GAME and TRAP GUNS $40 to $1125 


We have one of the finest gun engravers in the world 
and will be glad to quote the cost of your favorite dog’s 
portrait or favorite scene engraved on the lockplate. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 


AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 


mountings. The locks have an ingenious 
arrangement to effect the alteration from 
flint to percussion or vice versa. The 
flashpans are pivoted and carry nipples 
on their rear faces. They can be secured 
in either of their dual positions by means 
of small thumb screws passing through 
them and engaging on the pivots. By 
loosening these screws and turning the 
flash pan pieces about one-eighth of a 
circle forward the nipples are brought 
into position to be struck by the recessed 
shoulders of the hammer. 


Our New Service Cartridge 


Your old Uncle Samuel at this writing 
is making 600,000 rounds of a new car- 
tridge that few riflemen in this country 
have seen, the same being the new .276 
cartridge or 7 mm., practically the .280 
Ross as to calibre, which is to be used in 
the tests for an automatic rifle for the 
Army, held this summer. Some of the 
ammunition is to be shipped abroad to 
foreign designers who may desire to enter 
rifles, such as the B. S. A. Co., which will 
enter a British version of the Thompson 
zutoloading military rifle for which the 
British company received a prize of 
$10,000 from the British Government 
Other foreign concerns are expected to 
enter rifles in the test, possibly the Bang 
and Madsden, and will be furnished 
enough of our .276 “hulls” to let them 
work out their rifles in plenty of dress re- 
hearsals. 

The .276, which will likely be our new 
service cartridge, although this is not 
definitely decided upon as yet, is much 
shorter than the Springfield or .30 caliber 
and is loaded with a bullet of about 125 
grains-boat-tail in the experimental ver- 
sion sent to various Army posts for test in 
the past year or so. 


Velocity is 2700 feet, muzzle energy just 
over 2,000 feet pounds as compared with 
just over 2400 for the 150-grain Spring- 
field cartridge. Recoil is lighter, ammu- 
nition much lighter and less bulky. 

Our own Ordnance Department inven- 
tors, civilians under contract, and includ- 
ing Jack Pederson, inventor of the Rem- 
ington No, 10 shotgun, the Remington 
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automatic pistol and other arms, and a 
chap named Garand, also working at the 
Springfield Armory in the effort to get 
out a self-loading rifle which will pass 
the tests of the Ordnance Board as a rifle 
for our Army. 

These tests include firing cartridges in 
the rifle loaded to give 30 per cent more 
pressure than the service charge; submit- 
ting the rifle to a sand-blast with mech- 
anism closed to see if it will then work; 
firing with cartridges loaded at less than 
standard pressure, something which must 
be considered in a self-loading rifle; fir- 
ing for general behavior—and misbe- 
havior—firing 5,000 shots at the rate of 
fifteen shots per minute for each series of 
150 shots, and other forms of mayhem 
and maltreatment. 

However, in spite of the activity along 
these lines it will be many a moon before 
any civilian gets a chance to buy one of 
the rifles finally adopted—and when they 
are for sale the cartridge will still not be 
in the class of the ’06 for game shooting. 
The fact that the standard 150-grain bul- 
let of that case is “loaded long,” that is 
extends not over half way down the neck, 
permits of loading bullets up to 220 
grains without exceeding the over-all 
limits of the loaded cartridge and wi hout 
extending down into the powder space. 

So even if the sojers do have a self- 
loading .276 rifle eventually, there will be 
nothing about it to cause the owner of a 
nice Springfield to sit down and break 
into sobs every time he looks at the rifle. 


Concerning This Registered 
Target Farce 


Just eight hundred and seven shooters 
took part in the great San Francisco 
Chronicle trapshoot, held annually by that 
paper for merchandise prizes and with 
sweet charity as the object. This is about 
ten times the number that ever show up 
at a regular honest to gosh “registered 
and blessed” target trapshoot held around 
that town and appealing only to the regu- 
lar trap clan. 

It shows the possibility of clay bird 
shooting, of which I have been a follower 
for twenty-five years, when conducted in 


the finest of American shotguns. ... Your 
dealer will be glad to have you handle his 
racks of L. C. Smith Guns. If his stock is 
low, write for our descriptive Booklet H 41. 


Call Building, San Francisco, California 


a manner to appeal to the plain ordinary 
sportsman, and not merely the cut and 
dried trap-game addict. 

If you can get out eight hundred men 
and women and boys once a year, you can 
get them out four times a year and 25 per 
cent of them much more often—but sad 
experience has shown that you can’t do it 
by throwing 200-bird, “registered target” 
farces at three cents per bird, extra to 
“Jine the A. T. A.” and extra to have 
your scores “registered,” whatever that 
may mean, 

The best proof of the abject failure of 
this outfit really to promote clay bird 
shooting and not merely gambling events 
for fat money prizes, is their “boast” of 
ten thousand shooters of registered targets 
each year. Ye gods, ten thousand out of 
six million hunting license buyers, the 
majority of which were shotgun shooters. 

In other words one man out of every 
six hundred who go hunting, likes to 
shoot registered targets and shot in one or 
more such “events” during the year. 
More than this number shot clay birds, 
but these registered target artists take the 
position that this sacred registration busi- 
ness is the salvation of the game. 

If you are merely one of those birds 
who like to shoot now and .then in the 
closed season and happen to hit one of 
these “registered target” events in our 
neck of the woods instead of shoots for 
the sportsmen in general, the set-back is 
this: 

200 birds at 3c per bird 
200 shells at $4 per 100 8.00 
“Jining the A. T. A.,” which is 

compulsory if you want to shoot.. 1.00 
Registering fee 1) 
Ground fee 50c to $1........ 


$16.00 


This is the minimum, to which is usu- 
ally added a “contribution” to lift the club 
mortgage or other similar bunk as at the 
last shoot I attended. 

The solution of the problem and the 
way to interest the greatest possible num- 
ber of shotgun owners is short events of 
not over fifteen birds, cost kept to the 
minimum instead of the maximum, a vel- 
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untary kitty for those who want to back 
their skill on the side, and a few simple 
merchandise prizes for each evert—not a 
lot of bunk cups, neaf-diamond pins, etc., 
for the entire day’s shoot. Also is needed 
a radical change in the rules to cut out 
the horrible monotony and lack of any 
practical application of the present game 
to field shooting. 

But, according to these hard boiled 
gamboliers, anybody who criticizes this 
registered farce, also criticizes the entire 
clay bird shooting game. This is a non 
sequitur. You can object to the flea on 
the dog without objecting to the dog. 


He j is sure of himself and 
equally sure of his — 


IVER JOHNSON 
SHOT GUN 


Match Ammunition for 1929 


“Many shooters were dissatisfied with 
the results of their firings in the National a. \ SE 
and other small arms matches last year sy \/ 
and they were inclined to state that in- Ny a 4, 
ferior ammunition was the cause,” re- Mad ~ J Ix “i 
marks the Army asd Navy Register. ia) ao MY 

“Quoight roight,” as my British friend ay A 
Newitt used to remark in what he thought 
was English. Some of the remarks of the 
service rifle teams about the ammunition 
passed by the arms and ammunition 
“bored” and replaced by a hastily made 
later lot for the Perry shoot, merited a 
much stronger description than merely 
dissatisfied. They alleged that the body 
of the cartridge was too long—just for 
one item—and that rapid fire required 
the aid of a bung-starter to get the bolt 
handle down for each shot. 

The second lot was not any too hot and 
all in all the situaticn, as in 1921 when 
the board passed the famous soldering tin 
plated bullet, raised the question as to 
why was an ammunition board. As I 
was recorder of the 1921 board I have no 
alibis, we had some poor stuff put over 
on us and should have known better. 

This year the ammunition for Perry 
and other shoots will be loaded with the 
justly famous 9 degree boat-tail, gliding 
metal jacket, in front of 50.2 grains of 
I. M. R. (which means Improved Mili- 
tary Rifle and not Inferior Mean Radius) 
1186 duPont powder, with a_ velocity 
stated by the Registry story to be 2707 
feet per second, “instrumental,” which is 
equal to about 2750 muzzle. I suspect 
that this “instrumental” may mean muz- 
zle, as 2750 with 172 grains of bullet is 
prettv high. This is practically the same 
loading as the 1925 National Match. The 
extreme vertical of thirty targets of ten 
shots is less than eighteen inches at 1,000 
yards. 

In view of the fact that the chief 
virtue in making ammunition for the Na- 
tional Matches is to improve the methods 
of manufacture and try them on the dog— 
with war and not merely target shooting 
as the reason for all this expenditure, I 
believe that the Ordnance gentlemen are 
making a mistake in letting a lot of target 
brothers buffalo them into raising the 
velocity of this cartridge to so high a de- 
gree. No cartridge for war should de- 
velop the heavy recoil of a bullet of 172 
grains at more than 2700 feet per second, 
the recoil is exhausting for a long series 
of shots and nothing is gained from the 
military standpoint. Erosion in the bore 
is greater through the higher pressures 
necessary. — ew eae 
} ‘ame 2500 - 2550 is velocity mem 
or this taper-tail. It may not jam win 
quite so sweetly, but the lack of the same ieee 


Accurate Dependable 
Moderately Priced 


Exclusive Iver Johnson Features have added greatly to the popu- 
larity of these famous guns, 


Single Guns SINGLE and DOUBLE Double Guns 
$10.25 BARREL, and — 
t 
52000 ‘TRAP MODELS IN BOTH _— $55.00 


All popular gauges and various barrel lengths. 


Send for Firearms Catalog describing the full line including the cele- 
brated “Hammer the Hammer” Revolvers and our latest achievement; a 
wonderful .22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass, 


New York 151 Chambers Street 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
717 Market Street 


108 W. Lake Street 





Mrs. “Bunny” Arnold Sanders won the ladies 
championship of West Virginia with an Ithaca. 
Her father, mother, husband and brothers are crack 
shots over traps or afield. Mrs. Sanders’ family believe 
Ithaca lock speed helps. 

Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 25 
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imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 


foolproof ability to ride through zephyrs 
might develop once more a race of parties 
who could claim to be expert wind-dopers 
at long range, and it is as fair for one 
man as for anotker. 

Back in the days of the Krag you had to 
know how to dope wind, or you didn’t sit 


Fiala Patent Sleeping Bags are scientifically 
eorrect—warm, lightweight, sanitary. Best for 
outdoor sleeping, tour and camp. Write for 
prices and testimonials. 


Send for complete Outfit catalog “‘C.” 


RT 
FIA LA QwTFriTtrs inc, i 
25 WARRENST.NEW YORK 
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- Luger - Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
’'s Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Hunting & Fishing 
is a 52-page monthly mag- 
azine crammed full of 
hunting, fishing, camping 
and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable informa- 
tion about guns, rifles, 
fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, ete. Big- 
west value ever offered in 
a sporting magazine. 

AND HERE'S THE cs 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two | 
slender blades especially designe 
tomeet the exacting requirements 
ofskinningandcleaning fish,game 
birds and fur-bearing animals. z 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are shaped just right for a good, clean job 
of slitting and skinning. 


SPECIAL OFFER yoru covare nonce ratice 


issues, and this Remington Sportsman’s Knife, 
Both for 


HUNTING 
FISHING * 


Sa.istaction guaranteed or money iefunded. Mail your order today to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 281 Transit Bidg.. Boston, Mass. 


IGH-TAILING fur or zoom- 
ing feathers. Time to do 
some real shooting. Don’t get 
skunked by gun-bore trouble. 
Keep the bore clean and _shoot- 
ing right with Hoppe’s famous 
No. 9. Standard 25 years. Long 
recommended by U. S. War 
Dept. Use Hoppe’s Oil for the 
working parts. Cleaning Guide 
EE. 


Send 10c in FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


stamps forsample 2311N.8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RT RANI SSIES TT 


NEW 


GERMAN LUGER 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 or $ 2 4-9 

9M. M. Caliber — 

New Bergmann Auto. .25 Cal__$ 9.50 

New German Ortgies .32 Cal... 12.50 

New Remington Auto. .38 Cal... 14.75 

New Savage Automatic .32 or .380 Cal..._._. 

New Smith & Wesson Military and Police .3: 
or .38, 4, 5 o 6-in. Di... 

New Colts .32 Police Positive, 4 in. bbl__. 

SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

Colts .32-20 or .38 Army Speciai-_.__..__.______. 

S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police... 

Colts Auto. .32 or .380 Cal____________. __. 

Complete line New and used Pistols, Shot Guns, 

Rifles. All makes. 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privi- 
lege of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 1647 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


SPECIAL 
GUARANTEED $30.00 VALUE 
Used by Policemen for Gependability a 


racy and handling. 6-shot, 
$2-20 or 38 special. Left wheeler swing- 


out safety-hand ejector. Five year guarantee. 

Send no money. Pay expressman on delivery 

$12.49 plus reasonable express 4 

Supply limited. Order now. 

JENKINS CORPORATION 

New York City, Dept. 8-D-263 


‘y i Trap Grade 12-30 ventilated like ne 


ne’ 
1 Remington ae 

Tray ade 12-32 soljd rib like new - $60.00. 
i Whesteatar Trapt ora r 2. matted barre! first class $40.00. 


je m-97-12-: 
Remingto: P. G. 20-28 cylinder with rib like new...$65.00. 
i Imported ant trap gun 2 shot repeating boit action ‘333° 
ventilated, like new -.-..----.--------------- wonananennenn= ~~ 
Full description on application. 
Will trade or exchange for other firearms. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
15 Cornhill be Boston, Mass. 
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in on the prizes when they were handed 
out. Experience and intelligence counted 
highly in that game. In these days about 
all you need is holding ability, plus a 
lucky time of day and a couple of horse 
shoes and you can win the Wimbledon 
Cup from the most experienced shot in 
this country. You “press the trigger and 
the bullet does the rest.” 

A wind-proof cartridge maketh high 
scores but develops no real long-range 
rifle shots such as we used to possess, 


The Weakness of the Scope Sight 


This here “I told you so” stuff feels as 
good to the self-satisfaction as a hot brick 
to a pair of cold feet on a freezing night. 
Wherefore am I going to indulge in a 
little of it on the subject of the telescope 
rifle for big game hunting. 

I have noted of late that several mis- 
guided friends of mine, including Towny 
Whelen, have been urging the scope sight 
as standard rifle equipment, the same to 
be left on the rifle at all stages of the 
hunt as if it were an ordinary metallic 
sight. Some of this is due to personal 
peculiarities requiring a scope sight, and 
in such cases I have no objections—al- 
though I entertain grievous doubts as to 
the eventual outcome. 


In my divers screeds written about the 
hunting scope, one of which I lately per- 
petrated on this magazine, I have stated 
that in my opinion the telescope rifle 
sight, being an optical instrument of no 
great ability to absorb punishment and re- 
quiring only a few thousandths inch mal- 
adjustment to give you a clean miss at 
game shooting ranges, should be looked 
on as an auxiliary to the metallic sights 
for the average rough-country style of 
hunting, should be carried in a very sub- 
stantial leather case, and* should be 
affixed to the rifle only when the type of 
shot for which the scope is adapted, offers 
itself. Or, of course, where the hunting 
does not involve the risk of falls or other 
happening which may-bring the scope and 
some hard object in rude contact. 

As confirmation of this conclusion I 
note in Martin Johnson’s latest book 
“Lion,” a most wonderful volume on 
African lion photography, a little “song 
without words,” the same being a photo- 
graph on page 106, showing Mrs. Johnson 
looking over a sporting Springfield. The 
legend under the photograph reads: 

“Osa and her new Griffin & Howe 
Springfield, fitted with telescope sight. 
She found this sight wonderful until it 
got a slight jar. We have come to the 
conclusion the open sight is the best in 
the long run, at least for Africa.” 


Of course one disorganized scope does 
not prove a summer and the Johnson pic- 
ture is far from being conclusive argu- 
ment against packing a scope habitually 
on a rifle when hunting. It is notable 
that Stewart Edward White took on each 
trip a Springfield fitted with Lyman re- 
ceiver peep sight. Of course White has 
brains enough to know that a receiver or 
any other peep sight for hunting should 
be used with the widest opening the fac- 
tory provides and that properly placed 
and with said largest opening, the -sight 
is nothing more than a faint ghost-like 
rim in the field of vision. I obtained the 
first Lyman for White to be placed on our 
“syndicate” sporting Springfields which 
White, Louis Wundhammer and I collab- 
orated in turning out in 1910. It was a 
lovely crude thing with notches cut in it, 
and a locking lever that didn’t lock. the 
48 not having been produced at that time. 
As White remarked when he returned 
from the 1910 trip, the sight was not 
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without its advantages, it elevated itself 
one notch for each shot fired, a fine com- 
bination for game running away from 
one, but not so good for game charging. 

However, returning to our scope, the 
Johnsons knew enough about fine optical 
instruments to give a scope, camera or 
any other thing containing lenses more 
intelligent care than the average hunter. 
also they knew enough to find out when a 
scope was knocked out of kilter, 


Wherefore if they could not keep a 
scope in working adjustment but could 
keep a flock of motion picture cameras 
with long focus telescopic lenses operat- 
ing, it seems reasonable to assume that | 
am justified in my advice against trying 
to make a telescope sight replace metallic 
sights and carrying said scope on the rifle 
at all times during the actual hunt. 

The scope is the only way in which we 
can take full advantage of the high 
power, the flat trajectory and the high 
accuracy of the modern rifle—but the 
same scope comes nearer to the transit in 
the care that should be given to it, than 
it does to the metallic sight class, 


Rustless Shotguns 


Most of our factories are out with 
rustless primer .410 bore shotgun shells, 
said shells in every way miniatures of 
every other larger shot shell from pow- 
ders used to the wads. The fact is ample 
answer to the birds who claim that shot- 
guns won’t rust and that therefore clean- 
ing them is a waste of time. You will 
find dozens of trapshooters blithely pack- 
ing up the old gun at the end of the shoot 
and depositing it in the closet at home 
with no more cleaning than they would 
give to the front teeth of the old hunting 
dog after a meal. 

Evidently .410 bores do rust. I can take 
the stand and testify that they do. I have 
an old one out in the garage for which | 
have such slight regard that I have never 
cleaned it. It is merely a quick grab gun 
for gophers, squirrels and the like and “it 
has done its duty noble.” But it also has 
plenty rust in the bore. 

The only difference between the .410 
bore and the 12 bore being about .31 inch 
in diameter and more powder and shot in 
one than the other, then it is logical to 
assume that the 12 bore also will rust if 
it has a fair chance. The primer in size, 
amount of composition, and general cuss- 
edness is the same in each case, and it Is 
the primer that does the dirty work. 

It is true that the larger bore guns do 
rust very slowly, particularly when used 
with the bulk powders. Some powder 
makers claim that the powder establishes 
a protective coating. However, the chap 
who haunts salt water marshes in wet 
weather cannot be handed much bunk 
along this line— not if he ever takes a 
look through the gun after forgetting to 
clean it for a couple of days after firing. 

The truth is probably this. The primer 
products in the case of the larger guns, 
such as the 12, are so diluted in the gases 
of the powder charge, three drams or 
more, that the concentration is not very 
violent and the rusting effect is mild. 
Also the much larger area of the bore 
over which the primer salt must be de- 
posited aids in this weakening effect. ! 
doubt that there is any cumulative effect 
in a smooth shotgun barrel, I believe the 
wads and shot of one charge pretty well 
scour out the residue left by the one just 
fired—depositing of course the residue 0 
its own powder and primer as the finale 
of the process. 

For which reason it would appear that 
a very dilute primer residue compare 
with the high powder charge, a large 
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bore area to be covered, and a sort of 
scouring, self-cleaning action of each shot, 
plus possibly some protective effect of the 
powder residue, which remains to be 
proved, is back of the very noticeable 
stowness of large bore shotguns to rust 
with old type primers. Under some con- 
ditions of light moisture content in the 
air, the gum may not rust in months 
where a rifle would. 

But, given some coast conditions of 100 
per cent saturation such as we found on 
the Florida coast in our ballistic firing in 
1920 and I will bet a small piece of very 
small change that a shotgun will rust re- 
gardless of bore. 

A rifle does not offer the same condi- 
tions except that approximately the same 
sort of primer is used. The rifle may 
very likely permit of cumulative fouling 
with the spots in the corners of the lands, 
etc., for fouling to accumulate. The area 
of the bore, being from .22 to .45 in diam- 
eter instead of .73 as with the shotgun, is 
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much less, and the primer concentration 
in the gases of explosion js usually more. 
For instance in the rimfires instead of 
about one-half grain to thirty-five grains 
as in the shotgun, it may b2 one-half 
grain or more to two or three grains of 
powder. 


Also the pressure and heat in the rifle 
is far higher, rifles running from 12,000 
pounds to 55,000 pounds maximum where 
the shotgun leaves off about where the 
rifle pressures begin. This same pressure 
and heat plus metal fouling likely play 
their part in the rust-causing tendency of 
the old primers. 


This is theory to explain a well known 
fact. However the theory, the fact re- 
mains that old type primers rust rifles and 
pistols with gladness and great prompti- 
tude in damp weather, while they rust 
the shotgun less and less as the bore of 
the gun gets larger in the list of shotgun 
bores in common use, 
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ment, are the lever-action rifles with shot- 
gun butts of the type employed on the 
Winchester and Marlin; the slide-action 
.22 repeaters now manufactured by Win- 
chester, Marlin, Remington, Savage, and 
formerly by Colt’s; the automatic rifles 
made by both Remington and Winchester 
in several different calibers. I have 
never seen anyone attempt to do snap- 
shooting with a bolt-action arm. 

For smashing up bricks, breaking wood 
blocks, and bursting full tin cans in ex- 
hibition shooting, the .37-40 and -.44-40 
carbines come in very handy, and the 
crowds appear to like this sort of stuff, 
which is not at all difficult. It was dis- 
appointing to find that bursting a brick 
with a bullet drew a much bigger “hand” 
than the comparatively much harder stunt 
of hitting an empty .22 shell ejected from 
the mechanism of an ’06 model Winches- 
ter. But of course, only those standing 
right beside the marksman can see these 
small objects, while the puff of red brick- 
dust is visible for half a mile under favor- 
able conditions. 

Pains should always be taken to do all 
firing at a fairly steep angle, not allow- 
ing the gun to approach the horizontal at 
any time, and taking pains to determine 
the character of the country across which 
you will be shooting before actual firing 
commences. With the .22, firing at a 60 
degree angle is pretty safe, for the light 
bullets will have very little punch left 
when they get back to earth, : 

When you feel that you haye grad- 
uated ... so far as rifle shooting is con- 
cerned, by all means take up the pistol- 
shooting end of the game as the next 
logical step. It may prove a mighty 
handy accomplishment one of these days, 
who knows? In many parts of the coun- 
try it is still permissible to pack a side- 
arm when making a journey into the Big 
Sticks in quest of fish, game, or recrea- 
tion. 

You will find that the principles which 
you have learned in snap-shooting with 
the rifle are exactly the same ones needed 
to make you a practical, fast, and accurate 
pistol expert. Except that the hand-gun 
is handier to use, more efficient in fast 
work at close range, and better in every 
way for snap-shooting. Toss your targets 
exactly the same way, and try and get on 
while the mark is at the top of its rise. 

Don’t handicap yourself at the outset 
by imagining difficulties which do not 


exist. Pistol shooting is mot difficult, 
at least snap-shooting with the pistol. Not 
nearly so difficult to hit a moving tin 
as it is to hold steadily into a small, sta- 
tionary black bulls-eye. 

I know fifty men who can put it all 
over me at a fixed target, for that is a 
game that never particularly interested 
me, and as a result I am not good at it 
with a pistol. The short gun has always 
appealed to me as a short-range proposi- 
tion for fast work, essentially a snzp- 
shooting game. 

Using a standard Colt .45 automatic, 
I can toss a pair of the 6x6 blocks al- 
ready mentioned, with the right hand, 
draw the gun from an open-topped holster 
tied down to my right ‘leg, and smash 
both blocks before they hit the ground. 

I can hit a tossed tomato-can from 


(Continued on page 605) 





Using the rifle upside down. 
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IMPROVED 
Hunting Cartridges 


HE most advanced 

type of ammunition 
for both the older and 
newer models of big-game 
rifles. 

Line includes 25-20, 
25-35, 30-30, 32 Win- 
chester; 30 Govt. ’06, 
30-40 Krag, 6.5 m/m 
Mannlicher, 32 Win- 
chester Special, 303 
Savage, 25, 30, 32, 35 
Remington Auto, 7.62 
Russian, 303 British. 

Give speed with 
weight behind it. Noted 
for their deadly shock- 
ing force. Kill cleanly at 
long range. 
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CARTRIDGE co. 
111 Broadway, New York 
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The Rape of a Noble Trout 


Stream 
T a recent meeting of the ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 


Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association, 


following paper was read by Dr. é 
A. D. Pierce, Secretary of the League of Franklin County 


Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


ai 


nm 


Edited by 
DONALD STILLMAN 


"T° HE editor of this department desires to be 

of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
and questions will be answered by mail when over 80 miles 
the accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


finest trout streams in New England and the necessary field, and all of them are good trout 


steps to keep it free from pollution should be taken at 


once. Results will undoubtedly be obtained now that the only it is built on a very large scale. 


Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Associa- 
tion has been 
appealed to, but 
the situation 
should be present- 
ed to every conser- 
vation association 
in this country. 
For this reason, 
we are reprinting 
Dr. Pierce’s paper, 
The Deerfield 
River and Its 
Angling History, 
in full:° 

“Save only the 
Connecticut River 
into which it 
empties, the Deer- 
field is the largest 
and longest stream 
in western Massa- 
chusetts. It is a 
bi-state stream, 
with its headwaters 
in the township of 
Stratton, Vermont, 
and it flows nearly 
due south for about 
one-half of its 
course. At Hoosac 
Tunnel it makes a 
right angle turn 
and heads easterly 
and __ southeasterly 
for about 40 miles 
until it reaches the 
town of Deerfield, 
Massachu- 
setts. Here it 
changes its direc- 


The feather minnow did the trick and a nice bass is brought to net. 
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tion and flows north to empty 
into the Connecticut River at 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. It is 


long, with an aver- 


age width of around 50 feet. In 
some places it is perhaps as much 
as 200 feet in width. Its depth, like all mountain streams, 
The Deerfield River is one of the varies greatly. Over 400 streams empty into the Deer- 


water. This river 


has all the characteristics of a roaring mountain brook, 


“Starting at its 
source, we have at 
Somerset, Ver- 
mont, a large earth 
dam built by the 
New England 
Power Association, 
creating a storage 
reservoir that cov- 
ers 1,730 acres, or 
nearly three square 
miles, and its stor- 
age capacity is over 
2% billion gallons 
of water. This 
enormous amount 
of storage is to 
assure the Power 
Company sufficient 
water at all times 
to operate their 
various hydro-clec- 
tric plants down 
stream. It also acts 
as a check agains‘ 
spring floods, as it 
retains the freshet 
at that time of year 
and prevents the 
loss of this annual 
waste of water. 
Years ago, before 
the timber was cut 
from this water- 
shed, such a proj- 
ect would scarcely 
have been neces- 
sary, as the heavy 
forests that stocd 
in this area re- 
tained sufficient 
water to insure 4 
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constant flow in the stream. In the future 
this watershed will undoubtedly be taken 
care of, as the Federal Government has 
recently authorized the purchase of thou- 
sands of acres in this section that will 
reserve the growing forests for all time. 

“Jt is interesting to note that the town- 
ship of Somerset, once an active little 
farming community, is a town in name 
only. There remains one family and that 
is the family of the gate tender, whose 
duty it is to regulate the flow of the 
Somerset Reservoir as it is needed below. 

“At Searsburg, Vermont, is the first 
power plant below the Reservoir. The 
set back makes a small pond covering 
perhaps one-half a square mile. I men- 
tion it because many fine trout have been 
taken from it. 

“The next Reservoir is the one at 
Whitingham, Vermont. The largest earth 
dam in the world is located here, making 
a lake with a storage capacity of 38 billion 
gallons, and a surface area of over 15 


pty square miles. If you have never seen e 
at this dam and artificial lake, it would be e” 
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SUMMER HOME IN THE WILDS 
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To occupy his mind and give him a little 
manual labor, he was panning gold from 
the sand in this river. He claimed that 
he made from $3.00 to $4.00 a day at this 
uncertain trade. 

“The section around Somerset is really 
an abandoned land, less than 150 miles 
from Boston. In this country, bear, moose, 
Canadian lynx, and bobcats are fre- 
quently being reported. 

“Many years ago the Deerfield River 
furnished fish to the Indians and early 
settlers. The Mohawk trail, over which 
the tribe of Indians bearing that name 
travelled, follows the course of this 
stream. Here the Indians undoubtedly 
came to obtain their supply of fish, for 
at Salmon Falls, which is Jocated in the 
town of Shelburne, was the barrier where 
the salmon could be taken. At this point 
the fish were caught, dried and packed 
away for future use. Undoubtedly this 
was a trout stream of the finest kind. 
To-day the old original trail still exists, 
and recently the path was cleared of 
brush, blazed, and made passable by the 
Boy Scouts of Greenfield. 

“Civilization, careless with its products 
of commercial waste and searching al- 
ways for more timber, ruined this once 
wonderful stream. Twenty-five years 
ago the River had declined to its lowest 
ebb. The water had diminished until in 
the summer months it formed only a 
series of deep pools, connected by a small 
stream. The temperature of that stream 
had increased to such an extent that cold 
water fish, like trout, could not live in it, 
and the fish life in the river chang-d 
largely to the common sorts of pond fish 
such as bass, pickerel, etc. In the Ver- 
mont section, however, trout continued to 
be found, as the water was fresher and 
colder and did not have the chance to 
warm up that it did lower down. 

“But the River is coming back. I might 
say that it is back; and it is a real he- 
man stream. I imagine that now it some- 
what resembles the stream that once 
roared down through this gorge in its 
mad rush to the sea. The temperature of 
the water has changed, and on the hot- 
test day in summer it is too cold to wade 
in for any length of time. The reason for 
this is that the water in the Whitingham 
Reservoir is over 100 ft. deep and when 
the gates are opened to supply the Power 
Plants below, the water is taken from the 
deepest part of the Reservoir, and its tem- 
perature is 38° F. when it leaves the 
gates; so in traveling 30 miles at a very 
rapid rate, it does not have a chance to 
absorb much heat from the sun and 
earth. I do not believe the temperature 
ever gets beyond 50° even as far down 
as Shelburne Falls, Massachusettts. Cold 
water makes ideal trout water, so we 
have stocked accordingly and have ob- 
tained results. We have not had the co- 
operation of anyone. We have sacrificed 
our small streams in order to have trout 
to stock the Deerfield River with. The 
complaints from local sportsmen have 
been many, but because a great many of 
our small streams eventually flow into 
the Deerfield, we figure that we were per- 
fectly justified in stocking as we have. In 
fact the fishing in all these streams has 
seemed to improve since we adopted the 
above policy. 

“For three years we have tried to obtain 
land-locked salmon from the Division of 
Fisheries and Game, to stock some of the 
deeper reservoirs with, but to date we 
have not received any. However, we are 
to have them. Mr. Levens, the Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries in Vermont, has 
promised us salmon fingerlings for this 
purpose. The State of Vermont seems to 
be more than willing to meet us half way 
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in any of our plans to better fishing con- 
ditions on our many bi-state streams, 

“At the Reservoir at Somerset some of 
the finest pickerel fishing in the country 
is to be had. It has been reported that 
three men caught over 100 pickerel 
through the ice in one day’s fishing, Lake 
trout were introduced here soon after the 
dam was completed. From the Somerset 
dam to the Whitingham Reservoir splen- 
did trout fishing can be had. Whiting- 
ham Reservoir also holds lake trout and 
pickerel and will eventually be stocked 
with salmon. The stretch from the Harri- 
man Station to Shelburne Falls is un- 
doubtedly the best fishing on the river. 
Here are three varieties of trout, brook, 
brown and rainbow, and we hope that 
after stocking some of the small reservoirs 
at Shelburne we can add salmon to the 
list. All of these reservoirs have been 
stocked with pond shiners to assure am- 
ple food for our game fish. 

“One of the first men to appreciate the 
stabilized flow in the river and to think 
seriously of its possibilities as a fishing 
ground was Mr. J. M. Haigis of Shel- 
burne Falls. His vision and his vision 
alone is responsible for the splendid fish- 
ing that this stream presents to-day. For 
ten years he labored practically alone. 
Sporting clubs were conducted mostly 
from the standpoint of a good time and 
an annual dinner, at which the principal 
business of the evening was to drink your 
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The Deerfield River offers the finest 
fishing in western New England. 
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table mates under the cover. These 
parties produced no fish or game and 
generally broke the club financially. A 
different order of things has existed for 
the past five years. Clubs are really do- 
ing things. The Franklin County League 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs has aided Mr. 
Haigis materially in his work on the 
Deerfield. 

“Let me go back fifteen years when Mr. 
Haigis had his first dream of a real 
stream in his.own back yard, and when 
fish for stocking purposes were few, and 
fry at that. 

“He found out that the Federal Goy- 
ernment supplied fish for plant’ng certain 
bodies of water. Here close at hand wer: 
two reservoirs that could be sto ked, and 
figuring that pike-perch weuld make a 
good fish to stock with, he applied for 
this species and in due time received 
some of them. He planted them person- 
ally but there never has been a pike-perch 
taken from this stream to my knowledge. 
Why did they not take, is anybody’s 
guess, but fortunately they did not. 

“The following year applications were 
made for brook trout and a few cans of 
fingerlings were obtained. The fish mes- 
senger told Mr. Haigis that they had an 
abundance of rainbow trout at the 
Nashua, New Hampshire, Ha‘chery. They 
were unpopular and none of the clubs 
seemed to want them for stocking pur- 
poses, and he wondered if Mr. Haigis 
could use them in the Deerfield. Fish for 
stocking purposes were not as plentiful as 
they are now, and anything that had fins 
was acceptable to “Jake” Haigis, so the 
messenger was told to bring all he 
wanted to, and he brought a real load of 
rainbow fingerlings. ‘The same conditions 
existed for many years, as the rainbow 
was unpopular, and it gave us an abun- 
dant supply of this splendid game fish to 
stock waters to which it was admirably 
adapted. “Jake” had his troubles. He 
worked in a factory and all of thi; fish 
work had to be done during his recreation 
hours. Not only did he do the work but 
solicited funds to hire trucks to carry 
these fish to suitable planting streams. 
After these fish had been planted year in 
and year out and after Mr. Haigis had 
repeatedly told the fellows that the fish he 
had put in were pike-perch, it was a 
mystery that pike perch were never 
caught, but of course he couldn’t explain 
that. He had put the fish in and if they 
didn’t stay, it was not his fault. 

“One Sunday about five years after the 
first planting of the rainbows a farmer 
was fishing the Zoar Bridge hole. and he 
caught a rainbow trout that weighed five 
and one-half pounds. Since that time the 
real story of the pike-perch leaked out, 
and many a fine rainbow has since been 
caught. The deception practiced by Mr. 
Haigis gave these fish a start, and we are 
now reaping the harvest. 

“It was possible on the right day to fill 
your basket with eight-inch and ten-:nch 
fish from this river, and we rather feared 
for our stock, and felt that unless some 
restriction was put on the size and num- 
ber of trout taken out, it would not be 
long before the river would be fished out 
and all our efforts to make this a real 
stream lost. And so we felt that if we 
could make a twelve-inch limit on the 
size of trout, and restrict the number 
taken in a day to five, we would not only 
provide sport for sportsmen but ma‘nta'n 
and increase our brood stock. We felt 
that too much effort had been put into the 
project to make this place a happy hunt- 
ing ground for the game hogs. Unfortu- 
nately those animals are always with us. 

“In 1924 we presented to the Legisla- 
ture a bill to this effect. The State Com- 
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mittee on Conservation did not give us a 
chance to argue for this measure but 


] Fs 
; ad r ; 
closed the hearing and went into execu- a | } . es 
tive session at once, declaring unani- :o ' 4 
mously for this twelve-inch provision, and “i Li , . 
. : 


in due course of time. the bill was signed 
by the Governor and became a law. “ } ; pe 


“We are now having our troubles. Since a" f zs 
1920 we have planted in this stream in ee 
the neighborhood of 500,000 trout. The io = A My 
** aa 


Shelburne Falls Club and the Greenfield me 5 
Club have planted 389,698 trout alone.| #aAes == 
These trout were as follows: my 8 ; = Ae 


173,250 brook trout fingerlings e & : ™~ 5 | . % Straight from 


37,850 brook trout yearlings Ee. eS 


11,398 brook trout ten inches to twenty- eas ae? 2.) ae | 
three inches in length ere ‘RP ie +. rf a me a u n S 
162,000 rainbow fingerlings aoe at aes Saat ae | . 
i. ree ieee ¥ ie as 3 This year plan your hunting 
200 rainbow fifteen inches to twenty- aac . ’ - ” trip into Canada on latest in- 
ama ee Nae y RS formation we have gathered 
389,698-—Total ane Or a a and w ill gladly place at your 
a > ea service — reliable tips from 
Nine thousand trout fingsrlings were| [iA aes Rae ae guides who know and report 
put in Gardner Falls maearine ; Re BAS gag See = 
i d ds shi ee ee yi aN ; 
wm usted by oor members ond distrib ieee roy ee ie ae s pects are most favorable. 


been netted by our members and distrib- 
uted in the various reservoirs at Shel- Moose...deer... bear. Tell 


burne Falls, ieee o> us yourchoice. We'll direct 

“A fair average value for these trout is "thee ‘ he Peon you to the best locations for 
about $50.00 a thousand, making our total | |R@aReey een oY, Bah A ALS, * the kind of hunting you de- 
investment in the neighborhood of $250,-| [ak amen 5 eye Mass sire. Let these crafty game 


000. We are in danger of losing this. d ‘al 
Three years ago the stream was free scouts and our special service 


from pollution. Since that time a concern help you plana hunting trip 
has taken over an old paper mill and is this fall packed with real 
manufacturing glassine. A portion of the thrills and satisfaction 

trade waste from this mill is dumped into Address : 

the river and is becoming a menace to A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
fish life; and in time it may eliminate 4328 Windsor Station 

the fish and spoil the attractiveness of the Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
stream. This waste has been seen in the 

river at Shelburne Falls, which is a good 

twenty miles below the plant. Another 

concern is pumping out the shaft of the 


old Davis Sulphite Mine, with a view to 4 
operating it again. ‘There is a great i ’ FOR HEALTH AND 
amount of sulphur in this water and the = ; e COMFORT SAKE 
bed of the brook which flows from this ‘ : Wolverine sanitation equip- 
point is covered with a sulphur deposit. | = all pees fag oes 
The water is so saturated with it that no be oa oy ce ee es ee 
living thing can exist in it. This stream The lightest, most life-like and durable ordinary outhouse — Sani- 
tary and convenient— 


also flows into the Deerfield. decoy made. The decoy all old-time f ‘ : a 
hunters are demanding. At your ; Beautify your back yard— 


“We have tried to prevent this pollu- dealers or direct. Also fine light cedar : Guaranteed—Thousands in 
tion. We have asked assistance from the decoys, and hunter’s supplies. Write use—Free engineering ser- 
Division of Fisheries and Game and the leer 4 ae J | ee aa caus 
Izaak Walton League of America, and Tuveson Mfg. Co., Inc., ‘i—_” ’ DAILSTEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


apparently no attempt has been made by 721 Fourth Avenue North ”" 550 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 
these agencies to put a stop to it. The 

Massachusetts Fish and Game Association 

has been appealed to, and the interest 

that they have shown is going to help un- woonds DOW™ SLEEPING ROBES 
doubtedly to solve this problem of pollu- | —————— 

- = realize that we have to meet 

the complaint that through our efforts we “A h ’ 

might drive much needed industry away hnyw ere 

i Massachusetts; that these concerns 

ave a right to protect their investment. 

How about = investment of 500000 On a Desert or 

trout, worth $250,000. Isn’t that worth 9 

protecting? an Iceberg’? 


“Massachusetts can well afford to have 
one clear stream. The Deerfield R ver 


with a rearing station on one of its tribu- 

tarles capable of producing 30,000 adult ¢ an 

(two-year old) trout per year, to be used 

exclusively for stocking this river, might HINK of it!—eight solid hours of the or a whooping gale. Under proper shelter 
become one of the finest sporting streams finest, healthiest, soundest sleep in the no discomfort can reach you. For you have 
in New England. It would attract a great world’s best bedroom, the great out- the most efficient, warmest and lightest 
numb : doors. Starlit, windswept, FREE as the sleeping robe ever made for porch, cabin, 
umber of tourists to our State and add ocean. camp and trail. Exclusively insulated with 
considerable to the income of our citizens. A Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe Woods Everlive Down from Northern 


And our sportsmen would benefit from will give it to you every night, all year waterfowl. Guaranteed satisfactory. 
’round. Ask your dealer today, or write us. II- 


this fishi 
: ana a We ere Let the night be mild or wild, moderate lustrated folder with full information, sizes 
Ri oe feel that by insisting that the or bitter cold. Let the wind be a whisper and prices for you FREE. 
Xiver be kept free from pollution we will 
IMcrease the industry of the Common- WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 1907 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Wealth rather than retard its growth.” 
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Edited by CHAS. H. HALL 


Vale Mischief! 


iron yacht built in the 

United States was launched 
from the yard of Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth, Wilmington, Del. 
She was also the first yacht to be designed on paper and not 
laid down from a model as was the practice of the builders 
of those times. She was the celebrated Mischief, designed 
for “Joe” Busk of New York by the late A. Cary Smith, 
a master hand. Mischief was selected to defend the 
America’s Cup in the race with the Canadian challenger, 
Atalanta, in 1881, and she ‘‘made a dock of her.” She 
was a decided departure in model from the conventional 
yachts of her day, as she had less beam and more depth 
than the usual “skimming dish,” and more beam and less 
draft than the “plank on edge” cutter. She was raced 
and used for cruises and was finally altered to a schooner. 
Her sloop rig, though of usual proportions then, would 
seem tremendous to-day. 

At last she left the yacht fleet, outworn and outmoded, 
old-fashioned in looks and rig, and vanished from the ken 
of yachtsmen. Last winter a yachting enthusiast found 
her steering wheel in a waterfront junk shop and bought 
it. Then he traced 
the old thorough- 
bred and found 
that’she was a gas- 
oline barge in Bos- 
ton harboi Feel- 
ing that it was not 
fitting that a clip- 
per which had once 
defended the blue 
ribbon of yachting 
should be so neg- 
lected, he bought 
her and gave her a 
marine funeral 
outside of Boston, 
off the Graves, 
appropri- 
ately enough. 

How many of 
to-day’s racers will 
be afloat and in 
service a half cen- 
tury hence? 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
WOT ciiin asia epped of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
= ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 

accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


“The outboard hiv‘ alveady Jouad its way far north of the height of land. 


Races Everywhere 


The racing schedule of the Na- 
tional Outboard Association cov- 
ering the principal events to be 
held this season includes regattas 
held in almost every state of the 
Union, and has events in every month of the year. Most 
of these are short races, but there is a sprinkling of the 
marathon type over courses of a hundred miles or more. 
These are a severe test of boats, motors and men, but from 
them the boatman may learn much of value. Besides its 
appeal to the competitive instinct, the boat race course 
serves as the testing laboratory of the industry. Any 
gadget that will stand up under the stress of racing should 
last the life of the average cruising boat. 


To the Northward 


Direction, a 33-foot cutter, built from designs by the 
late Colin Archer, a Scotch naval architect who lived in 
Scandinavia and designed the fine double-enders of the 
Norse fishermen, is on her way to the Labrador. She is 
tremendously heavy in construction and carries neither 
motor nor radio. Direction is cutter-rigged, with her 
mast well in the middle, and she should be able to face 

about any kind of 
weather with con- 
fidence. She is 
owned by A. $. 
Allen of New 
York. Rockwell 
Kent, the artist, 
joins her at Bad- 
deck. 


Where Will the 
Boat Be Kept? 


Good roads, it is 
said, are largely 
responsible for the 
great and rapid in- 
crease in the num- 
ber of automobile: 
in the United 
States. The old- 
timer remembers 
when there were 
only a few hard- 
surfaced roads 
even between our 
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principal cities and a trip from one town 
to another was a matter for careful con- 
sideration. But it’s different on the water. 
With the countless miles of sounds, lakes 
and rivers, there is a water highway that 
is ready to take the boatman almost any- 
where he may want to go, The problem 
of to-day arises at the end of the trip. 
Where is the boat to be kept? Water- 
fronts of the nation’s harbors are devoted 
mainly to the needs of commerce and in 
only a few places has there been any 
provision made for the pleasure boat. 
And this in a-day when the golfer, the 
tennis player, the football player and 
others are cared for on fields and courses 
municipally owned and operated. Too 
often the city dweller must travel for 
miles before he can find a berth for his 
boat. Too often the nearest available 


space is difficult of access or, perhaps, | 


alongside of the city dumping grounds. 
The National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, with other organiza- 
tions such as the Waterway League of 
America, has been urging on the authori- 
ties of some of the principal cities of the 
country the needs of the boatman. Repre- 
sentatives of the Association have visited 
ports along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River 
and have urged upon the responsible au- 
thorities the need for providing motor 
boat harbors along the waterfront. These 
should cost little to arrange and may be 
made a source of revenue for the cities. 
In many cases there are sites available 
at little cost upon which the city could 
build boathouses and slips. Often these 
can be included in the park system. 
Some cities, unfortunately, improve their 
waterfronts and add parks, at the same 
time wiping out a number of small yacht 


clubs. 
A Rapid Growth 


According to figures released by the 
Customs officials, the registration of mo- 
tor boats in the New York. district in- 
creased more than 40 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1928. This is for the month of April; 
when 753 boats were registered. Last 
year there were 535 and the year before 
532. The number of unregistered craft, 
we feel quite sure, shows an even greater 
percentage of increase for builders of 
outboard boats and motors have been 
busier than ever before. 


Racing Numbers 

Permanent numbers for outboard racing 
craft are being assigned by the regional 
secretaries in the different sections of the 
country. Each boat also carries a letter 
denoting the section of the country from 
which she hails. 

Timers and checkers at the regattas 
this season have to leok sharp to be sure 
of getting all of the contestants properly 
recorded. With a big entry list, particu- 
larly when the boats pass between the 
committee barge and the sun, this is no 
easy task. Often one boat hides another 
beyond her and, with the smoke from some 
of the exhausts, the flying spray from all 
the boats, to say nothing of the pace at 
which these little speed demons travel, 
officials must work quickly, 


Cruising in Squadron 

A novelty in delivering new motor 
boats to their owners is the cruise by six 
new craft built in Jacksonville, Fla., 
which were scheduled to leave their 
builder’s’ yatd in June for delivery to 
their owners in New York. Instead of 
going north singly as they were com- 
pleted, the boats were sent away all to- 
gether and the schedule included stops at 
St. Simon’s Island, Savannah, Charleston, 
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Folding Feature 


Antiquates Every Previous Concep- 
tion of Handiness — Compactness — 
Portability in a Lightweight Motor 


Cre he lays hands on the Super Elto Lightweight, no sports- 
man who values convenience and compact portability will be 
content with any other motor. 


Instantly the Lightweight is transformed from a rugged, full-size power plant 
into a compact bundle that measures less than a foot square — less than 2 
feet long! It “snaps closed” — like shutting a jackknife. It swings open — 
and is ready for service. There is nothing complicated— 

no part to “take down” or reassemble. 


The Lightweight weighs only 38 pounds. It is the most 
powerful motor of its weight. 3 horsepower is its conser- 
vative service rating. It starts with surpassing ease — a 
short flip of the flywheel! Its ignition is wave-proof, rain- 
proof, moisture-proof. Its quiet running is a revelation. 
It is priced at $150.00. In dollar-for-dollar value it is 
outstanding in the field . . . Put the Lightweight to every 
test you know. Try it against every motor in its class. 
Write for the catalog and the name of your dealer. 


ELTO DIVISION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Mason Street Department 11 Milwaukee, Wis. 


te Lightweight 


FREE—for the Asking - - « « 


Fresh from the presses. Waluable catalogue of Outdoor Books. Fishing, Hunt: 
ing, Nature and Camping books by recognized authorities. If you are a buyer of 
Outdoor books you are sure to appreciate this pocket-sized Catalogue. 

Send for free copy to Book Department, FOREST & STREAM, 80 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 


iD BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won’t 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 


seen 10 to 20 years hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. In 
The BEST that im ibe government use here and abroad. 


Boat builders since 1890. Many 


Skill and Experience can Produce LIRA) = models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature 


TWO BIG FACTORIES iP and New Low Prices. 
Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to ACME BOAT Co 
choose from. ew shipment from factory to you. 88 Holt St Sinaihees Ohio 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail - : 
hs beet a bs oe os ae ee tee : =——= 
HOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, (20) 
202 BE: ( Write . ) 102 CR VSR AND 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
a — 7é Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
. car KE by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 
a than wood; used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats 
sin for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 
"=~" KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 681 Harrison £t., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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KAYAK FOLDING BOAT 


The Boat for Speedy Sport 


SSS == 

ee. ee ———— 
A superior folding boat—featherweight wooden skele- 
ton, covered with untearable, speciaily vulcaaized rub- 
ber and canvas skin. Life-time water-proofed. Con- 
ven‘ently packed in small knapsack (weight 35 Ibs.). 
Made ‘‘Water-Ready”’ in 15 minutes. Over half-million 
in actual use. Send for free illustrated folder “C.” 

Save Money—Order the Kayak Folaing Boat 

at authorized dealers or _ direct from 

KAYAK FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
F. STOCKHAUSEN 
170 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Good Opportunity for Dealers 


BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supolies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 





» Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. ™ ‘ 
He Man's Gun”. With extra magazine 
shoots 18 shots. SEND NO MONEY : — Pay Ex- 
pressman Only $9.85 plus small express charges. 
JENKING CORPORATION. 683 BROADWAY 
Dept, 8-8-263 New York City 


SPORTSMEN 


Do you want 
a copy FREEP 


Log Cabins and Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish them 
By Wiu1am._ S. Wicks 


This wonder book will save you 
much money for architect's fees. 


‘THE most popular book on the subject ever 
written. Full explanations how to build cabins 
of all sizes with directions and numerous illustra- 
tions. Everything from a shack to the most pre- 
tentious Adirondack structure is included.- Pictures 
and plans of fireplaces; how to build chimneys; 
rustic stairways, etc. 134 pages (43 full-page 
illustrations and 57 figures.) Bound in cloth. 
9x6 in. This book is yours Free if you will send 
your subscription within 10 days after reading this 
advertisement. 
Please use order blank printed below. 


FOREST AND STREAM, Inc., 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 

Herewith $2.50 for one year’s subscription to 
FOREST AND STREAM and FREE copy of 
book Log Cabins and Cottages. 


Le Aan bewema seo neewa am snnioe MODs cb ernint oF 


Forrest AND STREAM 


e 


$ s Pas 1 Ee ed 
Outboard motoring is a popular 


Southport, Morehead City, Norfolk, An- 
napolis, Philadelphia, Bordentown and 
New Brunswick, finishing at the Colum- 
bia Y. C., New York, about eleven days 
after the start. 


Records Go Kiting 


Lake Quinsigamond was again the 
scene of some record breaking in the out- 
board regatta held there this season un- 
der the auspices of the New England 
Outboard Motor Association. New marks 
were set on the mile course on the first 
of the two days’ competition and fast 
time was made in the racing on the sec- 
ond day. Weather conditions were good, 
with just enough ripple on the water to 
let the racers get up to top speed. The 
mile trials were run off quickly, six runs 
over the carefully surveyed course for 
each boat, those who were making slow 
time in their first runs being flagged off. 
One competitor was well on his way to 
a new record when he had to slow down 
to clear a canoe, while’ another fast boat, 
after three good runs, was defeated by 
dirty spark plugs. 

Altogether it was a great regatta and, 
as predicted, fast time was made. 
Worcester usually gives the outboard 
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sport at many summer resorts, 


marksmen something to shoot at for the 
rest of the season! 


More Stunts for the Outboard 


Owners and drivers of outboard craft 
seem to get bored with just plain racing, 
nowadays, though at important regattas 
all over the country new records are be- 
ing established. It seems as if they got 
tired of simply staying on the water and 
going at a pace that gives more thrills 
than flying in the speediest aeroplane. 
Apparently they wish to try novelties and 
make their boats perform like a lot of 
saddle horses tearing across country. 
Malcolm Pope has been seen in action as 
a hurdler, taking his boat over the jumps 
at a 30-mile pace, and so have a number 
of other enthusiasts. We have all seen 
them—in the movies, at least—drive full 
tilt at an inclined plane, sail up into the 
air and broad-jump in a welter of foam. 
Now Dick Pope, not to be outdone by his 
kid brother, climbs aboard an aquaplane 
and is towed at 35 miles an hour, over 
the ramp. He stays on, too, and lands 
right side up in a cloud of spray. The 
circus queen who jumps through paper 
hoops has nothing on the modern dare- 
devil outboard bug. 


idle nek A Sate | 


This Pope family certainly contains a bunch of champions. Not to be outdone 


by his younger brother, Malcolm Pope 
devil outboard race driver, Dick Pope 


, who is nationally known as a dare- 
does the above stunt. It simply con- 





sists of getting an aquaplane and allowing yourself to be jerked off the ramp 
at speeds greater than 35 miles per hour. (Yes, he made it without falling off!) 
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‘The California Clapper Rail . 


(Continued from page 559) 


wings as the bird broke cover. What a 
mark for a tyro! No need for hurry 
here. But when-it had covered twenty- 
five yards the relentless fusil whipped an 
ounce of sevens through the calm air and 
the angular bird crumpled up. 


Muggins retrieved and then, fifty yards 
farther up the little slough, quickly 
roaded to a point. The rail, however, 
broke the spell and decided on a sprint. 
Just the slightest weave of rush tops re- 
vealed its rapid débacle. Drawing 
rapidly, the little setter caught the body 
scent again and circling the sprinter, stop- 
ped it and stiffened out. No escape for 
Obsoletus this time. It blustered forth in 
its clumsy way and succumbed to the 
metallic prescription. And again Mug- 
gins made a perfect retrieve. 


Two or three more points were made, 
with birds infallibly located, when our 
comrade in arms with the spaniels, hav- 
ing watched. operations from afar, again 
appeared on the scene. While he was 
limbering up his dogs and attempting by 
word of mouth to inject a bit of enthu- 
siasm for the hunt in them, Muggins 
executed another plastic pose. I flushed 
the bird and without much ado the old 
Smith plastered it all over with the little 
pellets, a streak of fine-cut feathers sifting 
to earth. 


Meanwhile the spaniels were urged on. 
Doubtless they were efficient as retrievers, 
but rail hunting appeared to present 
novel features to them. The mystifying 
foot and body, scent of the marsh denizens 
bafled them, as does the scent of that 
prince of longbills, the Wilson snipe, 
bafle many a pointer or setter proficient 
in hunting or pointing other game birds. 


When a dozen or more rail had been 
accurately pointed by Muggins and 
brought to bag the impatience and ex- 
citement of the spaniel owner broke all 
bounds, and grabbing his degs by the 
scruff of the neck and the hide on the 
back he attempted to heave or hurl them 
into likely looking cover. This rough and 
unusual game evidently did not appeal to 
the spaniels, for they soon quit hunting 
in spite of the maledictions and other 
vocal urgings of their owner. A bit later, 
after watching Muggins do her stuff in 
her usual perfect manner, he gave up the 
chase and with leaden pedal extremities 
thumped his way to the road, the spaniels 
following dejectedly behind. ; 


Continuing on, point after point was 
made by the little setter. Quite often the 
pursued bird, exhibiting all the cunning 
of an old pinnated grouse or cock 
pheasant, would resort to its legs and 
would swerve from a straight course and 
even double back through the dense 
growth in an endeavor to outwit the dog. 
Occasionally one would break from cover, 
take to the exposed muddy bed of a 
slough, and run like a streak in the pro- 
tection of an overhanging bank until it 
reached a distant covert. Ptrsuing such 
tactics it was quite certain to elude the 
average dog. But only rarely did. one 
succeed in mystifying Muggins. There 
was, as a rule, but one ending tothe 
drama, a little white, black and tan setter 
standing immobile in a tense pose in the 
green and tan dwarf rushes, an angular 
chocolate- brown bird breaking forth 
from cover with an awkward bound ten 


or fifteen feet in air before it started 
away on a horizontal course; then the 
crack of nitro powder and a quick re- 
trieve of the victim. ‘Twenty-eight rail 
pointed unerringly over an area less than 
150 acres in extent; twenty-nine shells 
fired and twenty-seven rail bagged ac- 
tually and not in fancy. And not a 
downed bird lost. 


This is the record of one red letter 
afternoon with Rallus obsoletus. Had I 
wished, it might have been fifty birds in- 
stead of twenty-seven, for the little setter 
was finding them regularly up to the time 
the last shell was fired. Skill with the 
fusil did not enter into the sport, for this 


denizen of the marshes has but a weak . 


flight when compared with the quail, 
partridge or grouse. But the tyro, just 
learning the art of wing shooting, or an 
aging sportsman, with eyes failing and 
lacking the perfect coordination of the 
skilled shot, would have been delighted 
with the shooting. And long would a 
vivid memory endure of green and dun 
marsh lands, silvery serpentine sloughs 
threading their way here and there, the 
wide weed and rush patches, the cloud- 
less blue sky overhead, and the sun of a 
perfect winter’s day in California shining 
warmly and brightly. Inevitably there 
would appear the image of the statuesque 
setter standing breast deep in the grasses 
and a phantom gunner to bring to a suc- 
cessful close the entrancing mental vision. 

Scientists inform us that the California 
Clapper Rail is related in a measure to 
the king rail, being a western variety of 
Rallus elegans. Narrow (compressed) 
body, small head, long slender bill, long 
legs, very short tail. Light cinnamon 
breast and dark-toned brown-and-black 
streaked back, upper part of head and 
neck blackish brown. Length about six- 
teen inches; weight 12 to 14 ounces. 

In nesting, a high section of marsh is 
usually selected. The nest is concealed 
in pickerel weed or under a_bushlike 
growth found on the highest points of 
marshy areas. Eight or nine eggs con- 
stitute a full complement, these being 
large, almost two inches in length, usually 
of a buff color with spots and blotches of 
reddish brown. The young are hatched 
sometime between June Ist and June 15th, 
and are glossy, jet black when born. The 
rail, although not essentially aquatic, 
swims and dives with facility. 

Like many other species of shore birds 
and game birds, the inroads of. civiliza- 
tion and particularly of reclamation have 
sadly curtailed the clapper rail’s habitat. 
Eventually, in spite of shooting restric- 
tions, it will disappear from the earth, 
for it is not naturally endowed to with- 
stand the handicaps it now faces. Year 
by year its range is being restricted while 
enemies aside from man, such as hawks, 
owls, gulls, rats, cats, minks and other 
predatory birds and animals, take heavy 
toll. Eventually, the staccato clatter of 
its raspy voice will no longer be heard 
early in the morning or late in the after- 
noon as it offers up heartfelt melodies 
after the manner and with much the same 
tonal effect asits vocal rival, the guinea 
hen. The. marshes of the San Francisco 
Bay region will seem empty and deserted 
without this eccentric and picturesque 
bird, lowly friend of the tyro and of the 
resourceful French chef. 
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Kermath dependability 
has long been a byword 
among boat owners. 
They know that in all 
sizes and types of craft 
—in work boats and in 
pleasure boats — the 
Kermath runs and runs 
and runs. No Kermath 
has ever worn out — 
never! 


Send for the new Ker- 
math catalog or tell us 
about your boat and 
let us recommend a 
Kermath installation 
that will give you last- 
ing service and efh- 
ciency for years to 
come. 


3to200H.P. $135 to $2309 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
96 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


ie New York Show Rooms 
* Sth Ave. and 15th St. 


iMimameneaganeassesaneannss, 
#& KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 
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# 
Pértable Kayak Boat 
~The Klepper Kayak weighs 
only 50 Ibs., packed in 
two or more parcels for 
carrying in car or as baggage. 
Safe, speedy, almost impos- 
sible to capsize. Withstands 
buffeting of roughest water. 
Capt. Romer crossed the At- 
lantic in a Klepper Kayak. 
Use paddles, sail or motar. 


Convenient for camping, 


Carry hunting, fishing, week-end 
It With trips. Moderate in price. 


Representatives everywhere. 


Write for Catalog “‘D” and 
You price list, 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co. 
Station B. Cincinnati, Ohio 


It will identify you. 





Edited by FRANK E. BRIMMER 


How about the Camp Trailer? 


GREAT many camping 
A motorists seem a_ bit 

puzzled about the ad- ers. 
visability of pulling a camp trail- 
er. It is, when you come to con- 
sider it, rather a hard problem to 
settle without something in the way of facts to go by. 

In the first place, let me warn against makeshift or 
home-made trailers: that is, unless the builder is really a 
mechanic and understands important details, such as mak- 
ing a three-way hitch, correct balance of load, the necessity 
of rebound straps, the great importance of providing for 
really keeping out mud, dust, and sand, and the dozen and 
one “kinks” that trailer builders of long experience have 
worked out carefully after years of experiment. 

After having pulled a camp trailer with both light and 
heavy cars over a period of ten years, off and on, and 
camping both East and West, as well as several winters 
South with tent or trailer; it is my conviction that the 
stories about finding discarded trailers is a myth. At least 
it is a myth as far as standard manufactured camp trailers 
are concerned. The only ones found abandoned were 
makeshift home-built affairs, and usually there was good 
reason for their 
giving trouble. 

To-day the 
standard camp 
trailer in a number 
of patterns is a de- 
cided success. The 
hitch has been 
made safe by using 
a hard metal that 
will not crystallize 
under stress, such 
as the sudden pulls 
of a powerful au- 
tomobile, and there 
are no more snap- 
ping of hitches. 
Also the joints on 
all: trailers to-day 
are simple and ef- 
fective and sure, 
they keep the trail- 
er securely attach- 
ed to-the car frame 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The camp trailer is appreciated by the women in the party. 
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while at the same time giving a 
wristlike motion .to care for 
twists, turns, and spring action. 
Really, the newer trailers are 
worth new consideration, they 
have improved quite as much as 
the modern automobile itself during the past five years. 

The trailer does not place undue stress on a car, but in 
all frankness it should be admitted that it does tend to 
place more strain on rear tires and perhaps wear the tread 
a bit faster. However, even this will be found slight 
indeed. 

Also the trailer does add a burden to your brakes and 
your stopping distance is increased in emergency. However, 
this means little when one considers the heavy loads fre- 
quently placed on cars, such as a complete camping outfit 
weighing several hundred pounds, and which add just as 
much to the wear and tear on both tires and brakes. But 
with a trailer you surely do want to get your foot on the 
brake pedal faster and harder. 

Last fall, when driving into Cleveland along the flat 
Lake Erie beach road we had this illustrated. There was 
an unexpected “Detour” sign sprung upon us and with a 
wet pavement it 
was all that the 
brakes would do in 
their wet condition 
to stop the com- 
bined load of car 
and trailer, even 
with a_ two-ton 
automobile and 
very good brakes. 
And the necessitat- 
ed. sudden stop 
resulted in skid- 
ding us completely 
off the road upon 
a friendly shoul- 
der. It taught us 
not to run so fast 
in wet weather. 

Speaking of the 
speed a trailer can 
be hauled, so far as 
that is concerned, 
there need be no 
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apprehension; you can tour as fast with 
one on good roads and when the weather 
is dry, as without. In tests I have seen 
trailers hauled sixty miles an hour on 
good roads where that speed was nor- 
mally safe for cars to be operated; there 
was no side-sway or bounding. The 
trailer of standard make is an excellent 


camp home. 


Unique City Camp 


One of the most surprising places to 
locate a tourist camp, and also sensible 
when you consider it from every angle, 
is upon the courthouse square of a 
county seat. This was done by Hartwell, 
Ga., and the good example is said tv 
benefit both campers patronizing the 
place and retail merchants, restaurants, 
theaters, and every form of service nor- 
mally sold in a city retail district. 

Our congratulations to Hartwell, Ga., 
are hereby extended ! 

Upon a return trip from the South re- 
cently we rubbed our eyes and looked 
again as we drove north through this 
rousing little city. Yes, there were camps 
right on the courthouse green. Some 
were tents and some were trailers, but 
there campers were housekeeping as 
guests of the city. 

It was an attractive city, too, and the 
courthouse was a very attractive build- 
ing; nothing shoddy about Hartwell. The 
camp on the green, too, looked spick and 
span. We stopped long enough to get a 
picture just to prove to the world that 
southern hospitality is hardly overrated 
and to talk with some of the tourists. 

We found that sanitary facilities were 
conveniently near in the building, that 
keepers in charge looked after the man- 
agement of the camp, that riff-raff and 
undesirables, such as road hoboe# using 
cars, were not allowed, while the hand of 
hospitality was widely opened to the 
bonafide camper. 

And all about the courthouse was a 
busy retail district where the pleased visi- 
tors were conveniently near every kind 
of a purchase they might need. And how 
frequently one may need drugs or medi- 
cines unexpectedly in the night, perhaps. 
Other cities and towns might well take a 
tip from this county seat of a Georgia 


a 
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Campers are _ mighty 
They*spend freely on 


commonwealth. 
good customers. 
vacation. 


National Park News 


Tourists who visit Wyoming this sum- 
mer will likely want to visit the baby 
among our National Parks. 

This is the Grand Teton National Park, 
just south of Yellowstone, and on the road 
leading from Jackson Hole to the south 
entrance of the park. For some years it 
has been our personal contention that the 
view of the glaciers and peaks of the 
Grand Tetons constituted one of the 
greatest attractions of the area, and it is 
a distinct asset to our great national play- 
grounds to at last have this beautiful 
region overlooking famous Jackson Hole 
and Jackson Lake set aside perpetually. 

And think of this, those square. corners 
of Yellowstone which showed neatly 
enough in a geography book or on a map, 
were not quite so exact in reality, it would 
appear, for the last Congress had quite 
a little task in “adjusting the boundary 
of Yellowstone National Park.” 

But it all came out all right, for 78 
acres were added on the north, northeast, 
and east boundaries, taking in the head- 
waters of the Lamar River and elimi- 
nating small areas in making the crest of 
the Absaroka range the natural boundary 
line. A small area of petrified trees was 
also added to the northwest corner. 

Last year National Park registration 
was again swelled to a new record mark 
when 3,026,273 people signed the dotted 
line on the entrance books, or were ac- 
counted for otherwise. This was an in- 
crease of 228,443 over the previous sea- 
son. And it is estimated that this year 
will push attendance up a little higher 
still, Thus do our national playgrounds 
increase in popularity each year, 

Along with our parks there are now 
quite a number of interesting National 
Monuments, places usually too small to 
be made parks, but offering great scenic 
attractions. A new monument has just 
been created in Utah, known as the 
Arches, offering examples of wind ero- 

sion, natural bridges, spires, balanced 
rocks, and so on. 


A unique camp site in Hartwell, Ga. 
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WRUSSELLS 


f/ NEVER~LEAK 


Whether it’s tramp, tramp or slop, 
slop -- you should worry if you're 
wearing Chiefs. 

Made from imported waterproofed 
leather, they are incomparably com- 
fortable and wear like iron -- 


They’re O.K. All-Ways 


If your dealer does not carry Russell’s we wilt 


ai 
- \ PF 914 Wisconsin Street 
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Experienced Campers 


“know their tents” 
Anything less than the dependable all- 
weather protection of a Carpenter tent is 
just as bad as no protection at all. Ex- 





perienced campers know this. Thousands 
of them save money by using the same Car- 
penter tents year after year. 


Everything for Camping 


| Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. 
Auto tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s expert 


tent-makers, fold compactly to fit the run- 
ning board. 

Write today for our Tent Catalog No. 609. 
It tells all about camping—lists everything 
to take. 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 


Tentmakers for 87 years 
440 North Wells Street 


UMBRELIA TENTS 


COLO 
Wi ae 


Chicago, III. 
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Forest AND STREAM 


VALUABLE REWARDS 


Given In Exchange 
For Your Spare Moments! 


As a reader of Forrest AND STREAM you know its value and 


the instruction and entertainment it brings you. 


Tell your 


friends and neighbors of it, get them to subscribe. Offer to for- 
ward their subscriptions to us. We give some of these articles 
for sending a single subscription, others require more. Read 
and act. It’s an easy matter to obtain subscriptions in spare 


time and get these valuable rewards. 


SIDE VIEW—STATIONARY HOOK 





FACE VIEW—SWINGING HOOK 


GP voox cose §=« Qa commen an 


No. 1573 Pflueger Supreme Level 
Wind Anti-back-lash Reel. This 
favorite among successful fishermen 
will be given free for sending 20 
yearly subscriptions to FOREST AND 
STREAM at $2.50 each. 


No. 5004 Pflueger Pal o’ 
Mine Minnow. Size 31% 
inches. One of these given 
for sending one subscrip- 


tion to FoREST AND STREAM at $2.50. 


scription to FOREST AND STREAM at $2.50. 





No. 1832 Size 6 Pflueger 
Record Spoon. One of 
these given free for send- 
ing 1 yearly subscription 
to FOREST AND STREAM at 


No. 2460 Size 9 Pflueger 
Muskill Muskalonge Bait. 
Spotlight finish. Size 9. 
One of these given for 
sending us one yearly sub- 


Send Your Subscriptions to 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will 
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Fishing on Tour 


Some of the best trout fishing in the 
world is offered in our National Parks 
such as Yellowstone or Glacier, for ex. 
ample. Take your tackle and inquire of 
the authorities upon entrance about per- 
mits and restrictions. 

Some of our finest trout waters in the 
parks may be fished without special |j- 
cense whatever, something that one must 
be careful about when traveling from 
state to state; most states require a non- 
resident tag. 

Glacier National Park is a fisherman's 
paradise, with its cold waters and ex- 
cellent pools, and the limit has just been 
put on at ten fish per day per angler, so 
that the supply for all the other fisher- 
men to come may be maintained. Last 
year 237,000 rainbow trout were planted 
in Glacier, as well as 990,000 cut-throat 
and golden trout; these came from the 
Federal Hatchery of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries at Bozeman, Mont., and also from 
the Montana Fish and Game Commis- 
sion hatchery. There you are, brother, 
take your share of square-tails from our 
National Parks. 

One September we left our cars at 
Brooks Lake up on the Continental Di- 
vide above Lander, Wyo., in the Wind 
River country south of Yellowstone, and 
by pack horse camped through to the 
southern borders of the great park, fish- 
ing in the Snake River, the Soda Fork, 
and several lakes on the way. 


Some Useful Camp Furniture 


There is always a fine line to be drawn 
between what a camper may take and 
what he should take, and in the long run 
the less duffel the better. This applies 
most to the canoe tripper or the hiker 
where absolute essentials and no more are 
the rule. 


But the motor camper has some leeway, 
especially if the party touring is not large, 
say two or three people, and he can load 
his vehicle rather heavily if good sense 
is used. 

One of the useful bits of camp furni- 
ture that will pay for itself many times 
over is the steel folding stand for the 
gasoline stove. After once using it, the 
truth of its worth will be very much ap- 
parent. And the gasoline stove oven is 
another essential that sometimes is left 
behind in the case of certain stoves where 
the oven does not come as a part of the 
outfit. This is a mistake, for even if one 
does not wish to bake, the oven is worth 
its weight in platinum, as the saying 
goes, for a warming closet alone, Set 


| inside the dishes already cooked, and 
| keep them warm while the rest of the 


meal is on the burners. 


Folding table and chairs come under 
this same head. You might as well be 


‘comfortable as otherwise. One’s tent is 


used many times for a lounging and 
| waiting room, at least for the purposes 
one would ordinarily use such rooms, and 
\a really sturdy table and comfortable fold- 
ing chairs make all the difference in the 
world. 

So does some form of good refrigerator. 
|There are iced and icless kinds. The 
|iceless type is all right when you are on 
|the road long hours and so give opportu- 
‘nity to dry out the water rapidly; it is 
'the rate of speed of drying that refriger- 
ates. Using this refrigerator, paradoxical 
as it may sound, when in a camp Site, 
requires putting it in a good breeze, oF 
even out in the sun’s rays, to hasten 
| evaporation and so cooling qualities. 
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These are only a few of the very use- 


ful things that should not be left behind. 


Others include, just mentioning a few 
off-hand, steel or metal tent rope stakes, 
folding water bucket, dashlight with new 


ForEsST AND STREAM 


cells, extra rope and straps, poncho or 
waterproof canvas covers, nesting utensils 
for cooking and eating, thermalware such 
as jug and bottle, pull-out chain or cable, 
first aid kit, etc. 


Learning to Sling a Gun 


(Continued from page 593) 


three to four times at a throw with the 
Colt or Reising .22 automatic pistol, and 
twice or three times using the double- 
action type of revolver. With the Offi- 
cers Model .38 Special it is fairly easy 
for me to hit tossed .38 shells, but owing 
to a peculiarity in the grip of the gun I 
have never been able to do even fair 
shooting with the Army Special made by 
the same folks. 

This matter of fitting a gun to the hand 
is the biggest single factor in snap-shoot- 
ing with the revolver or pistol. Per- 
sonally, I am unable to hit anything 
smaller than a dirigible balloon with the 
old favorite, the Single Action Frontier 
Colt. It is a wonderful gun for station- 
ary shooting, but in my hands at least is 
of no earthly use as a snap-shootin’ tool. 
It hangs all wrong, in spite of the hand- 
fitting grip which many proclaim the 
finest in the world on a commercial gun. 
The slanting grip of the .45 auto pistol is 
just right, also the grips of the Luger, 
the Colt and Reising .22, and the Rem- 
ington .32 and .380 pistols, these last two 
being no longer manufactured. The 
straight grip of the old model Colt .38 
Military Automatic was not suited to 
snap-shooting, at least I never could use 
it well. 


The higher one’s hand comes up on the 
grip, the better the snap-shooting is bound 
to be. The barrel is thus brought down 
almost to the ideal line of the pointing 
index finger, which is a real aid to fast 
and accurate work on flying targets. The 
Savage folks used this “natural pointing” 
feature a lot in their early advertising of 
the pistol of that make. It was a fact 
that their gun was shaped right to bring 
the barrel down where it belongs, but the 
straight grip of the pistol largely offset 
the advantages claimed. Had it been 
curved back in the style of the Reming- 
ton 32 and .380, the gun would have 
been a much better snap-shootin’ tool. I 
understand that it, too, has been discon- 
tinued, 


The ambitious marksman who stays 
with rifle and pistol snap-shooting for a 
couple of seasons, burning up lots of 
shells in the process, will find that he 
can do pretty effective work in the dark, 
when it is not possible to see the sights 
on his guns at all. The habit of throw- 
ing onto a moving mark, once acquired, 
will enable the devotee of this form of 
sport to hit objects thrown against the 
night sky with a degree of facility which 
1s startling to the uninformed. 


Such shooting, of course, is partly in- 
stinctive, but it is none the less deadly, 
and a marksman capable of such work 
would prove a mean adversary in a 
street battle with professional thugs or 
gunmen. If our centers of population had 
a few thousand’ policemen capable of such 
work with the pistol there would be a 
Noticeable scarcity of crime waves and 
their attendant evils. 

One snap-shooting stunt that never fails 
to attract a lot of interest is accomplished 
by tossing a small block of light wood 
into a lake or river, and then shooting 


just under it with a rifle. The impact 
of the bullet on the water beneath the 
block will lift it five or six feet into the 
air. The trick is to throw the slide of 
the rifle and hit the block with the next 
shot. It can be done quite regularly, but 
it does call for fast and accurate shoot- 
ing, and makes a very unique and quite 
spectacular stunt. 

When one has mastered snap-shooting 
with the rifle and pistol, the shotgun still 
remains to be taken up if the marksman 
wishes to make of himself an all-round 
shot. The work with the rifle and pistol 
has paved the way for really splendid 
work with the scatter-gun. Before I had 
ever attempted using a shotgun on clay 
birds I put in several years on flying 
targets with the rifle and pistol. A friend 
invited me to attend a shoot at a nearby 
country club one afternoon, and I ac- 
cepted his invitation, not intending to do 
any shooting myself. But after we ar- 
rived, and I had watched the little black 
discs sail out and fly into dusk at the 
crack of the gun, the appeal of trap-shoot- 
ing hit me dead center. 

“Lend me your gun, Al! This looks 
mighty gocd to me!” I told my com- 
panion, who passed his beautiful trapgun 
over unquestioningly, and stood behind 
me to correct my errors as I took my po- 
sition in the squad. 

Well, I missed my first five birds, broke 
the next eight, missed another, and fin- 
ished the first twenty-five with 19x 25. 
The bug had bitten me properly, and I 
burned up a hundred trap loads before 
I quit, with the fairly creditable score of 
80x 100, which was not so dusty for a 
first offense—at least Al said so. Need- 
less to say, I took up the game in dead 
earnest from then on, and finished my 
first trap-shooting season with a score of 
96 x 100. 

And so, I say without fear of being 
disputed that snap-shooting with any type 
of firearm is good training; and once 
learned, the same principles can be suc- 
cessfully applied to any other type of gun 
that is at hand. It is a question of point- 
ing, and pulling the trigger at the correct 
fraction of a second, being able to judge 
the correct lead automatically as a result 
of past experience and plenty of practice. 

I do not believe that anyone will ever 
learn to snap-shoot by reading any set 
of rules, no matter how comprehensive 
they may be. But there are a few fixed 
principles to be observed if good results 
are to be attained, and here are some of 
them: 

1. Keep both eyes open—with all types 
of guns. Nothing is to be gained by 
closing either eye, and the only rea- 
son folks do it is because they have 
seen someone else do the same thing. 
Catch your mark at the top of the 
rise—if possible. 

Don’t stop your swing when shoot- 
ing at crossing targets. 

Never mind the rear-sight on flying 
targets—get the front sight on, hold 
under if necessary, and pull. 
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KAPO 


KANTSINK 
GARMENTS 


in white water or 

still, in storm or 

calm, while wading 

slippery bottomed 

streams, or ina tipsy 

duckboat. Kapo is 4 

times more buoyant, 

10 times more com- 

fortable than cork, 

and is soft as 

eiderdown. Don’t 

postpone. Send 

for complete free 

catalog today — 

which also de- 

scribes Kapo 

Sleeping Bags, 

ete. 

Soft and warm as eiderdown but costs @ 
lot less. 


BYRD TAKES KAPO TO ANTARCTIC 


Havihg taken Kapo Kantsink Lifesaving Gar- 
ments on his trans-Atlantic airplane trip, 
Commander Byrd also selected Kapo as_ best 
for his Antarctic expedition. 


KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 
76-80 Traverse St. Dept.2 Boston, Mass. 





TEN MILE EYES! 


10 POWER 
21:25 & 
‘“‘Cheap at $50”’ 


—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVEHALF 


Long TEN MILE EYES! Think of the 

R chines you can, are a =e 
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easily have them. If you can see one mile, these superpower French 

“,0x32mm_ stereo-prism binoculars will extend your vision 

10 TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELF 10 times more! Multiply 

pleasures of hobby and sport. Use a pair touring, observa- 

tion, hunting, golfing, natur* study, astronomy, etc. Su- 

perbly made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 

Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and 

most of the better ones only six? But this binocular has 10 LENSE8 

PRISMS. No wonder it gives an expansive field, 


brilliant illumination and fine definition. 
Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1 for one 


C. O. D._ Pay postman balance and few cents postage. Check and 
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mo! 
‘our money will be promptly returned. Every glass tested. 
FREE The U.S. Gov't and, State Forestry Dep'ts buy from Os. 
TRIAL] The same in 8x only $18.50. Surpasses others at $23.50 
and more. 
CATALOG ,our2 Ses 
All Makes—$1-$110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 


ments. The finest and largest assortment in America atalog gives 
all information how to choose the best for your individual needs at the 
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Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 78, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Mafeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;come 
plete with awning, screened window and door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, es, jointed poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 4x9 14 ft. an@ 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
SEND NO MONE Y—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

Factory Prices save you Money. 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. 

Dept. 19, St. Paul, Minnesct= 
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5. Make the gun-butt hit your shoul- 
der in the same spot every time. 

6. Learn to function the gun by in- 
stinct; concentrate on your holding. 

7. Keep your weapons clean—and 
lightly coiled when in use. 

8. Don’t let the fact that the target is 
moving worry you; it ean only be 
in one place at a time. It’s up to 
you to hit that place. 

9. Study the reasons for misses; your 
hits will take care of themselves. 
10. Practice, then practice some more, 

and kecp right on doing it. 


Stationary Wark on Held Targets 

Mrs. Lee dnd I have been doing stage 
and exhibition shooting with rifle, pistol 
and shotgun for several years, and our 
indoor work has of necessity been con- 
fined to stationary shooting with various 
types of .22 rifles and pistols. Audiences 
appear to like to see work on held targets, 
so we have done quite a bit of this. We 
use a back-stop which I developed my- 
self, consisting of a wooden box with a 
slanting steel plate set into its back. This 
plate has a wide rim of angle-iron around 
its edges to prevent the “splash” from the 
bullets from chewing out the wooden 
sides of the box, as it would otherwise 
do rapidly. The box has grooves ar- 
ranged in its face so that small sheets of 
black fiber-board can be dropped into 
them a few inches in front of the steel 
plate, and this prevents particles of lead 
from flying back during the firing. The 
box is mounted on a steel tripod and can 
be raised to any desired height. 

In our indoor entertainments, if the light 
on the stage is poor we clamp an electric 
lamp on the top edge of this back-stop, 
with a small reflector which throws the 
light directly:down onto the targets. 

We alternately shoot and hold targets 
for each other, and do such stunts as 
splitting playing cards; shooting out the 
spots; breaking Necco Wafers and small 
glass balls held in the fingers or in the 
mouth; cutting two sticks of macaroni or 
two matches held a few inches apart and 
in line with the rifle; shooting the ashes 
off a cigarette held in the mouth without 
using a holder; shooting out designs on 
the fiberboard, etc. We use the rifles up- 
side down, over the shoulder with a mir- 
ror, and I frequently stand back to the 
target and fire between my legs at small 
targets held in Mrs. Lee’s fingers. Oc- 
casionally she wears a “picture hat” with 
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small glass ornaments, standing in front 
of the backstop while these are being 
shot off. 

This work requires nothing but in- 
tense concentration, and plenty of it, for 
we have never resorted to the so-called 
“trick shooting” so commonly practiced 
on the stage, using real bullets fcr every 
one of our stunts, and depending upon the 
accuracy of the rifle-barrels and our own 
holding ability to keep us out of t:ouble. 

A “wise” newspaper reporter came up 
to me after watching one of our exhibi- 
tions which was given before the Maine 
Legislature a few years ago and asked 
me in low tones, “You use fine shot in 
those guns, don’t you?” I had just been 
holding some candy wafers about the size 
of a quarter for Mrs. Lee to break with 
the little rifles, and I looked at the man 
in absolute amazement, wondering if he 
really believed that I was sap enough to 
stick my hands out in front of a shotgun. 
To this day it is difficult for me to believe 
that he was serious about it. 

Held targets, however, are a mighty 
good thing to leave alone, and such ex- 
perts as Harry Pope and his ilk will give 
you a fine “bawling out” if you even sug- 
gest such a thing in their presence. Ex- 
cept for exhibition work that you are 
getting paid for, there is no excuse for 
this sort of work. Don’t do it for fun; 
better still, don’t do it at all. One set of 
fingers is about all that any of us ever 
get, and they are darned handy, no getting 
around it. A .22 caliber bullet can make 
a lovely mess of a man’s hand, never 
doubt it, and can kill him deader than 
Judas I. Scariot if it lands between his 
ribs or over his ears. In my up-eountry 
hunting I have seen every sort of big 
game that exists in Maine killed by the 
.22, from the bobcat up to the black bear. 
And I could never see but what they 
were just as dead as they would have 
been if some bird had bumped them off 
with a .30-’06. 

When I was a wee lad (don’t you /ove 
that?) one of my very earliest experi- 
ences had to do with the effectiveness of 
the then despised .22. Four kids of about 
my own age got ambitious one day and 
hired a little Flobert rifle from a local 
hardware dealer and went gaily off into 
the nearby woods in quest of game, large, 
small, or intermediate. But it was tough 
hunting, being too near the city, and just 
before darkness set in that night they re- 
turned, gameless. We lived very near 
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the City Farm, where there was a large 
herd of registered Jersey cows in a big 
pasture. Well, those kids, not having 
had a crack at any game all day long, no 
sooner sighted the cows than they were 
obsessed with the notion that here, after 
all their wanderings, were targets 
aplenty. 

“We'll tickle ’em an’ make ’em jump; 
the .22’s can’t really hurt ’em anyway!” 
suggested the oldest boy in the group, a 
lad of about twelve or thirteen years who 
should have known better, but didn’t. 

The cows were not so tickled, however, 
Those kids put most of a box of .22 
shorts into that herd, and by the time 
the herder arrived on the spot two of the 
Jerseys were dead, and five others were 
bleeding from the lungs and had to be 
butchered immediately. As I remember 
it, the hardware firm who let the kids 
have the rifle was sued for damages by 
the city, which of course did not revive 
those seven dead Jerseys to any noticeable 
extent. 

But that episode did impress my youth- 
ful mind with the capabilities of the little 
.22, and in later years this feeling of deep 
and abiding respect for the tiny cartridge 
has flourished and grown until now | had 
exactly as soon look down the barrel of 
a French 75 as the bore of a miniature 
weapon. Either of ’em will kill you if 
you get in the way of the projectile; and 
after you are dead, what possible differ- 
ence.can it make to you whether the gun 
was a little one or a big one? 

Go ahead and learn to shoot, learn the 
mechanism of the tools that do the 
shootin’; familiarize yourself with them 
in every way, and the better you can 
use ’em, and the more you know about 
’em, the:less will be your chances of ever 
getting injured by firearms. Familiarity 
with guns doesn’t breed contempt, unless 
one is a moron to begin with. Guns are 
deadly weapons, and the longer ycu asso- 
ciate with them the more positive you 
will be in this respect. Properly used, 
they can give you a lot of splendid 
amusement, will lead you far afield in 
search of all sorts of game, and can be 
depended upon to get you out of a bad 
jam in case of necessity. 

I have had upwards of fifty, of various 
makes, calibers, and types of mechanism. 
As the Irishman remarked about the 
whiskey, “There are no bad guns, but 
some are better than others.” 


A Honeymoon in the Lodgepoles 


(Continued from page 557) 


set firs and just beyond I could see my 
goal. In a few minutes I was looking 
across and down into a real mule deer 
range. 

From the scrubby summit pines above 
to the heavy timber three fourths of a 
mile below lay an open slope, cut by ra- 
vines _grown_with thickets of willow and 
white poplar with small islands of fir and 
spruce in pockets here and there. The 
openings wete grassy and some slopes 
were gray with heavy sagebrush® It all 
wore the air of a mule deer pasture. 

What, ho!—game already. Up the open 
slope before me, in that awkward, agile, 
gangling way he has, trotted a buck. He 
had seen me first—being directly in my 
wind; for a breeze was behind me—but 
he stopped on the knoll at one hundred 
yards and artlessly took me in. He was 


but a little three-pointer, so I stazed hin 
out of countenance with my binoculars till 
he said good-bye with twiddle of his tail 
and made off. 

In order to hunt this slope successfully 
I had to circle it high, then go down 
lower and come back against the wind, so 
I worked along the fringe of pines to- 
ward the summit. But the word seemed 
to have gotten abroad, for suddenly I saw 
two more deer dashing down hill below 
me. It was but a glimpse they gave me 
of brown backs and white rumps, but I 
knew that neither of them was my big 
buck. 

Well, at any rate I found where they 
lived, so I moved along again and at 
length turned back to face the breeze and 
invade the heart of this deer domain. 
Once I turned to look back. It may be a 
habitually guilty conscience or perhaps an 


instinct born of hunting experience; at 
any rate I often do it—and almost be- 
hind me the head of a big doe was peer- 
ing down from the crest of the ridge— 
ears wide and forward. I stared back 
with the binoculars but she did not even 
wink. That head might have been 
mounted for all the movement in it. She 
had more patience than I. Where there 
is a doe, there is liable to be a buck, I 
said, so slowly subsiding and getting out 
of her sight, crept up the hill to find her 
flying tracks and nothing more. 

I was pausing in the middle of a little 
prairie, pondering on the bark mutilation 
of a lone pine (bear work) when glancing 
ahead toward the strip of pine and alpine 
fir, something caught my eye to set my 
blood a-tingle. Yes; it was a pair of 
horns!—big horns. They overtopped the 
snow line of the rise and were plain 
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With leaning pole and gamb-stick the little buck was hoisted clear of the ground. 


against the dark woods. They moved 
again and now their owner tock a few 
steps to higher footing and I could see 
half a head and the line of the back of 
the biggest buck I had ever seen cn his 
feet. I raised the binoculars—a big four- 
pointer! 

Standing absolutely without shelter, I 
dared not move. I knew that I must 
have been as plain in his eye as the pine 
tree beside me. He was at the end of a 
little lane, standing drowsing, hoping the 
sun would break’ through perhaps, and 
one good jump would have taken him to 
cover. 

Straight toward him, thrusting forward 
my feet by slow inches, I stalked like a 
wooden Indian. Once he lowered his 
head and I hurried over a few agonized 
paces and barely managed to freeze as 
the tell-tale horns rose again, If he would 
only lie down! But instead he turned 
and vanished. 

A moment for quick decision. But be- 
fore I could make it the horns suddenly 
appeared again, but no head, and I made 
twenty-five yards on the double tiptoe at 
one break. Twenty-five more to that little 
rise that would mean a shot. An inch, 
a foot, a pace forward, I made it as those 
horns rose and sank. Two or three times 
I could have sworn his eye must have 
been peering over that white snow-line 
directly at me. In those moments I froze. 

The mound was under my feet. By 
half inches I straightened my back and 
raised the rifle. Further stalking was 
impossible. Heart keep still! Lungs sub- 
side! Eye and nerve and muscle do your 
stuff! The distance was longer than I 
had figured; but six inches of his gray 
back was in view. Now he saw me sud- 
denly—too late. For at the crack of the 
rile he went down and when I ran in 
upon him he was tearing up the ground, 
his back broken, and in a moment I shot 
him again in the neck and the deed was 
done. 

When I cut through the timber strip I 
looked away across the slope and valley 
to where on the ridge on the skyline a 
giant fir overtopped the pines, and I 
wondered. if my shots had been heard. 
But they were. 

“I heard you!” was my greeting when 
I trudged in. You’ve got your big buck. 
Goody! But why didn’t you bring the 
liver?” 

Which among other things merely goes 
to show that a woman’s intuition is be- 
yond explanation. 

The weather broke badly, but we re- 
turned to the kill. Even now the day was 
thick, the air heavy with white fog, so 
that all distances were obscured and I 


had doubts on the wisdom of such an ex- 
pedition. Prairie Mountain was as differ- 
ent it seemed in its obscurity as though 
I had never seen it and all my former 
tracks obliterated under new snow. But 
that raven’s croak was better than a com- 
pass bearing. As we hurried down by 
the aspen thickets, we came upon bound- 
ing tracks in the new snow—two lynxes 
making a getaway—reminder anew that 
a hunter should always be silent and 
travel slowly. We were just in time. A 
golden eagle, apparently napping, flapped 
suddenly away from an alpine fir spire 
almost overhead and disappeared into the 
white murk. The raven went croaking 
wrathfully -off into the distance. Some 
whiskey jacks were busily working and 
when we reached the buck it was to find 
the snow padded down and a feast al- 
ready begun. The cats had ignored the 
offal lying at hand, but chewed the buck’s 
tail off and nibbled a little at the edges 
of the cut in the belly. There would 
have been high jinks about that kill in 
another day or two! 

But no harm was done. With my belt 
axe I cut a pole and made a gamb-stick, 
and then after we had taken the pictures 
and had lunch, we united our efforts and 
by dint of our utmost at length got the 
buck’s shoulder clear of the ground—head 
and neck having been removed for mount- 
ing. He was a noble quarry. Three 
hundred pounds he must have weighed 


;- when .on his hoofs. The thought of his 


transportation gave me a chill, this even 
in the skilful hands of such an old-timer 
as Podunk Davis. 
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There was another point than meat- 
saving to this joint expedition to Prairie 
Mountain. It was an acid test of dura- 
bility for Better Half. I wanted her to 
hunt there; but I saw plainly that the 
distance from the cabin was too great. As 
the lady herself put it: “It was too far 
coming home and such a hike was no 
way to treat a lady even on a third or 
fourth honeymoon.” I decided to go next 
time prepared for a night camp. 

We rested up the next day, though 
when the sun came through the drifting 
clouds in the afternoon we had to go 
down to the bluffs on the brow of the 
mountain and see the whole Cascadean 
realm turned to fairyland, and try to take 
photos of the scenes—which of course 
was only half possible. For there could 
be no real idleness up here despite our 
intentions. The air, the elevation—there 
was energy in every lungful. In every 
mowitch steak there was new appet:te for 
another and larger one. Later I took a 
tramp away down the horse trail to the 
burn and returned in the darkness, but 
there were no deer in that direction. We 
must go to the home of the deer on Prai- 
rie Mountain. For, so far, Better Half 
had not even seen her deer. Despite the 
fact that I had led her tiptoeing behind 
me over miles of these slopes, to date as 
a guide I had proved a 100% failure. I 
was a washout. Well, she wouldn’t— 
couldn’t—shoot one anyhow, I knew, but 
I would play the game. But for the good 
of my soul I prayed that, seeing that I 
was through shooting, fortune would not 
lead us upon one of those bucks we dream 
about—a prize to get away in the general 
excitement, of. buck fever and the ob- 
scurity of steatiedsup glasses, etc. Of 
course, there was no telling. Fortune is 
fickle, and woman, too, is said to be. Bet- 
ter Half daily had been snapping, rapid 
fire (on an empty) at the stump in the 
yard. I had insisted on that. 

“Do you really want to shoot a deer?” 
I asked. Sometimes I had my doubts 
about it as when, after she had tiptoed 
so carefully behind me that she lost bal- 
ance and fell over things, she leaned 
against a pine and giggled at my despera- 
tion. 

“T should say!” 

“If you met one, just what would you 
do anyhow?” 

“Why, I’d pull back this little hootus 
behind the trigger and then I’d fire at 
him—at the end with the horns on.” 

We were off at sevén through a beau- 
tiful sunrise, but*the fair promise faded 
and before we reached Prairie Mountain 
snow was falling heavily in drifting 
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squalls. I carried a good pack and my 
partner was entrusted with the ten- 
pound camera. We climbed out of the 
decp pass without other incident than 
that once Better Half slipped and fell so 
that she toboganned down the slope back- 
ward, and then insisted that she did it 
gracefully. But the snow was soft— 
nearly three inches fallen since our pre- 
vious trip here. 

Then among the windfalls I jumped a 
deer. 

“See it! Sce it!” I pointed—begged. 

But Better Half saw nothing but the 
snow-laden woods, and the gray fugitive 
disappeared in a moment. 

It was near noon and still snowing 
when we made camp. It was warmer 
low in the timber, but I wanted .to: be 
near the open country. There was plenty 
of snow for water, and I picked a dead 
fir stub for fuel, but a bit of level ground 
for a site was out of the question and I 
had to improvise a pick and grub out the 
side of the hill to secure a place for a 
bed. With a small tarp for a roof, a 
huge fallen fir for back log below us at 
our feet, a thick matting of fir boughs for 
a bed, and the best fuel ever invented, I 
figured we would bivouac comfortably 
enough. 

The snow ceased by and by, and when 
by mid-afternoon we set out to patrol the 
prairie, it was bitterly cold with a stiff 
breeze blowing. Our damp shoes froze 
upon our feet like iron. Yet it was not 
unbearable and we circled the open parks 
and returned by way of the kill. And 
not a living hair in sight! The place 
was a deer park. Half obliterated tracks 
were everywhere. Two bucks near our 
camp had been tearing young jack pines 
to shreds with their horns. Old beds 
were in the snow. But I could see noth- 
ing. Just to prove that they must be 
there somewhere hiding out of the wind, 
I led off again for a short hunt near dark, 
but all we got for the effort was a freez- 
ing and I returned more fully convinced 
that to the small list of things impossible, 
I had added another: to show a woman 
a deer. 

The night was one to remember, the 
moon beaming down brightly between the 
breaks in the white cloud wreaths drift- 
ing by; and in such illumination the 
whole mountain world lay plain beyond 
our fire so that we could look down to 
the twinkling lights of Copper Mountain 
winking back at the stars—an infinity of 
white-spired trees and glistening hills un- 
ending with this one reminder of man 
and his toil and muck in the whole vast 
magnificent scene. We were cozy enough 
at our fire. Bark of Douglas fir from 
ancient giants makes fuel that has the 
heat of coal and burns quietly, and the 
getting of it does not make a rumpus to 
scare the game out of the country. 

My slumbers had to be broken three 
cr four times to replenish the fire, and I 
was astir in the first touch of gray dawn- 
ing. We breakfasted hastily as we 
watched the mountain fastnesses below 


turn ‘again to a new fairy kingdopist 
t 


glorious beyond words when the sun sho 
cver the rim and painted the backs and 
edges of some drifting gray cloud racks. 
The love of the hills is a deep and last- 
ing thing, and when it takes hold upon 
you it digs deep and clutches hard! Here 
we were already planning to do it all 
again next year, and Better Half was 
building a lodgepole cabin of her own 
on Prairie Mountain. 

At the corner of the hill from where 
first we scanned the open country below, 
we looked upon a cold and wintry scene. 
For down on the lowest bit-of prairie a 
coyote trotted across the white field. 
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There was little sign of deer having 
been in the night along the upper part of 
the ridge, and so by and by we turned 
downward. Then as I was leading up 
a slope that was criss-crossed by tracks, 
suddenly my eye lighted on a gray shape 
that moved along the-crest of the rise. I 
froze instantly and motioned. But it was 
not a deer but a big coyote, and the next 
moment:the animal raised his head and 
stared at me with the most careless and 
cold-blooded countenance I ever saw on 
one of his crafty breed. I leveled the .22 
slowly, held::under his chin and— 

Snap!—the bolt was sluggish—frozen 
oil or weakened “spring. 

Instead of bolting at the click as I ex- 
pected, the ‘animal merely trotted a bit 
farther along«the hill. At that I tried 
again with better effect, for I heard the 
long-rifle pill say “pop” as it punched 
him in the ribs, and in a yellow flash he 
twirled and went like all possessed down 
the hill. I have never seen even a coyote 
change his general point of view so 
quickly. Mark Twain’s varmint that 
“whizzed long after he was out of sight” 
had simply nothing in the way of speed 
on mine. In about one good breath he 
was into the timber, his snow still dust- 
ing the morning air. 

When a coyote is in that frame of mind 
there is nothing can be done with him 
until he runs down, so I led off again 
lower into a maze of deer tracks. But 
I circled constantly and in about an hour 
climbed the ridge again and came back 
to our own tracks. The most exciting 
thing I saw was a lot of places deer 
might have been but were not. But. I 
had seen no coyote track cutting my cir- 
cle. 

Better Half was tiring. So hastily 
gathering some pitch and limbs I built 
a fire close against the woods and begged 
half an hour’s leave. Hurrying down the 
hill I took up the far-flung leaps of the 
coyote and at length ferreted the prints 
through the tangle of deer trails and 
found in the pines where the animal, 
hard hit, had lain down, leaving the 
whole print of his hind feet in the snow 
and a patch of blood. That settled the 
matter. I went on, and within thirty 
yards as I clambered through some wind- 
falls, I caught a flash of tawny yellow 
and my quarry broke cover within a few 
feet of me, but was gone before I could 
fire—even a snapshot by the feel of my 
gun. Within a hundred yards he did the 
same thing. The brute crawled through 
the windfalls and under the broad skirts 
of alpine firs where there was scarcely a 
trace of snow and I had to follow. A 
third time I jumped him without chance 
of a shot. 

So I ran back again for the heavier 
rifle. On returning I lost the trail and it 
required some time to find it, but by and 
by I was at rights again, and the next 
glimpse I got of the fugitive he dis- 
appeared over the rim of a bluff. There 
was an open sagebrush slope below. 
Running along for fifty yards I came out 
suddenly on the rim and searched the 
cover. Not a sign. But I stood perfectly 
still, and in a minute I saw him break 
cover and go loping lamely along a deer 
trail, and my bullet caught him across 
the back and tumbled him down the hill. 

Slipping the sling strap from the rifle 
I looped the victim’s neck and dragged 
him up to the fire, and as Better Half sat 
and with the binoculars studied the 
slopes, I stripped off the pelt. 

Again we were off; but though we 
covered a large section of the prairie and 
found tracks unending, we saw not} a 
glimpse or sound of what we had come 
for. About noon we worked up to the 
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camp and after a bite and hot tea slowly 
wended homeward. 

“Well, I guess it isn’t in the books, 
The cards are stacked against you,” | 
grunted as Better Half, sagging but game, 
plodded up to the cabin. “In other words 
you are the most complete and absclute 
hunting hoodoo I ever married and lived 
with in the woods.” 

“But we are not done yet!” 

“We soon will be. Ha, horse tracks! 
Punk has been in and got our message.” 

So it was settled. Punk would be in 
to pack out the deer on the 13th. Four 
more days of our mountain, and even 
with winter settling steadily upon us, so 
that our little pup tent was well buried in 
the snow and Better Half called it “go- 
ing to bed in the refrigerator,” we were 
sorry to go. 

The next two days we hunted near 
home, watching the runway at the lake 
and the pass in the big ravine where we 
hid in the timber and made a little bark 
fire, and we scoured the burn below 
camp but there were but few deer on 
Twelve-Mile. 

“You see,” I said. “Your jinx is riy- 
eted and welded to you. Better luck next 
year. To-morrow I'll run over to Prairie 
Mountain to see that a lynx or a coyote 
or a bear hasn’t been getting too familiar 
with that buck. There’s no telling. 

“T’ll go too, then.” 

“I’m not going to hunt—just hike right 
along. There’s nearly ten inches of 
snow.” 

“So will I. It is one more chance. 
You know I’ve been up here a month and 
haven’t yet seen a live deer. If you 
don’t take me I'll go off and hunt by my- 
self. There is always a chance of acci- 
dent you know. Remember what Punk 
told us of the one that walked up to him 
as he was packing his horse. at the door 
here.” 

“Yes, but I haven’t seen any bucks 
crowding one another to get up close to 
you!” 

So that was that and we wete off early, 
traveling hard in the’dry and crunching 
snow. As we turned down into the pass 
I noted that no deer had been on the 
trail and so hurried onward. Nearing 
the bottom of the pass and pondering on 
the why of this deep-grooved path, so 
little used now, my eye caught a sudden 
movement—a flash of brown and a white 
rump and horns that were gone like 
lightning. Fool! I had blundered noisily 
into a head on collision with a big buck. 

Throwing myself back on my trousers 
against the face of the hill I turned: 

“Big buck in the bottom! Get ready— 
sit down; he may come out.” 

It seemed one chance in a hundred, for 
the animal was scared; but in a few mo- 
ments out he popped upon the _ rocky 
buttress and posed there. 

Any one of a hundred things was due 
to happen behind me, I was sure; but I 
could never have guessed it, for before I 
could turn my head the rifle crashed by 


‘me and the buck flinched and bounded 


from the rock, 

“Give it to him! Give—!” 

In two jumps the brute was behind the 
screen of fir boughs, but what the—? 

Standing broadside upon the selfsame 
rock pedestal in the other’s very tracks 
was another big four-point mule buck, 
and before I could believe my staring 
eyes the rifle crashed by my head again— 
and I saw the animal’s legs give away. 
He dropped and slid down the snowy 
slope heading for the spruce tangle in 
the bottom; but even before he landed 
there came a thumping thud along the 
rocky brow and the first buck, dying on 
his feet, was toboganning down the white 
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slope leaving a smoking snow trail in the 
a3ir—two four-pointers coming down like 
a pair of mallards from a good double, 
and they crashed into the windfalls in 
the bottom of the draw. 

We ran and tumbled and scrambled 
down helter skelter and crossed the tangle 
to where the nearest buck was lodged on 
his back. 

“Hurrah! 
head. Congratulations! 
wrecked that jinx! Now 
other one.” 


Dead as a nit! A dandy 
You’ve surely 
let’s see the 


Strange Animal Life of 


The most curious thing about an emu 
is its ungovernable curiosity, and this has 
caused its everlasting downfall. The cat 
is certainly not the only thing that was 
killed by curiosity. 

One day, while in the northern portion 


of New South Wales, I concealed myself. 


in some of the long grass that grows 
abundantly on the plains and patiently 
waited for some emus to come my ‘way. 
I was soon rewarded, sighting three of 
them about a quarter of a mile distant. 
Putting my hat on a stick, I lifted it above 
the grass and kept waving it to and fro, 
until I attracted their attention. They 
stood there, contemplating the brown, 
moving object for a few minutes and 


then, apparently disinterested, went on 


feeding. “No luck” I thought.. Then I 
started whistling, and within a few min- 
utes they looked up again. As they did 
so, I stopped. They were distinctly 
puzzled. I whistled again. They moved 
a little closer, and soon I had them within 
ten feet of where I sat. They circled 
around me several times and then, with 
an air of indifference, went off about 
their business. Had I been hunting, it 
would have been a simple matter to nave 
shot all three of them. 

Their nesting habits are very like those 
of the ostrich. They scoop out a hollow 
in the ground, preferably some spct sur- 
rounded by shrubs, where the hen lays up 
to thirteen eggs. These are nearly always 
left uncovered during the day, but at 
night time both the male and female take 
turns in setting on them. However, never 
at any time do the fond parents stray far 
from home. Incidentally, they are strictly 
monogamists, having but one mate. 

The newcomer in the Australian “Bush” 
is always surprised and sometimes startled 
when he first hears the weird laugh of 
the giant kingfisher or laughing jackass. 
Often at dawn, or sunset I have heard 
seven cr eight of these birds burst out 
laughing at once, and keep up their chorus 
of mirth for five and ten minutes at a 
time. It is extremely difficult to describe 
the exact noise they make, but if you can 
imagine the bray of a donkey, mixed with 
the hysterical laugh of a madman, you 
have some idea what it sounds like. 


Although large in size, it lacks the 
brilliant coloring of the common king- 
fisher, its plumage being varying shades 
of brown, that occasionally catch the sun’s 
ray, and reflect a sheen of deceiving 
brilliance. 

They are very clever at killing snakes, 
and cn many occasions I have seen a jack- 
ass swoop down on a blacksnake and 
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“What—other one?” panted Better 
Half. 

There are times when words, mere 
words, are worthless. In stark wonder- 
ment I turned upon the sudden banisher 
of hoodoos. Then I understood. 

“Where are your glasses?” 

“Back there somewhere. I chucked 
them off after I fired the first shot.” 

“Yes, and while you were changing the 
scenery —this happened. Come over 


here!” 


(Continued from page 581) 


The emu. 


grabbing it in its beak, fly two or three 
hundred feet into the air, then let it fall. 
The snake, of course, is killed instantly 
as it hits the ground. Should, however, 
the killing prove a failure, the jackass 
repeats the occurrence, going sufficiently 
high the second time, to make sure of his 
work—a fine breakfast and well earned. 
They are also very keen on rats and 
smaller animals. These they handle in a 
slightly different way. Taking the rat 
in its beak, the jackass shakes the very 
life out of it, and then, as if to put a 
finishing touch, strikes the poor creature 
several times over the head with its long, 
heavy bill. 

It builds its nest in the hollow of a 
tree and woe betide anyone who attempts 
to molest it. Mr. and Mrs. Jackass keep 
a constant vigil over their young hope- 
fuls, and think nothing of sacrificing 
themselves in their defense. 


There is only one carnivorous animal 
of importance in Australia—the dingo. 
This dog—for he is a dog—is also a sur- 
vivor of bygone days. His remains have 
been found, in fossilized form, hundreds 
of thousands of years old. He is the an- 
cestor,-as it were, of the dog family and 
is;. without doubt, equal and in many 
ways superior, in cunning, to his succes- 
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And I led her over twenty or thirty 
yards to where a bigger buck with wider 
spread of antlers was lying at. the end 
of a red-streaked, thirty-yard slide dowh 
the slope. 


“You'll never do the like again. 
didn’t get buck fever?” 


“T hadn’t time to; but gosh! I’m 
awfully excited now!” 


You 


So ended prematurely our last expedi- 
tion to Prairie Mountain. 


Australia 


sors. In build he resembles the German 
police dog, having the same sharp-pointed 
ears and sensitive snout, while his fur 
varies in color from a dirty yellow to a 
reddish brown, deepening in shade and 
quality along the back and shoulders. 

The timid, harmless animals of the 
“bush” have always been easy victims to 
this shrewd killer. However, the intro- 
duction of sheep, with the advent of the 
white man, have made life a less com- 
plicated affair for him. It is such a 
simple matter in the early dawn to jump 
a fence and run down poor, foolish lambs, 
and it is such great fun; at least so the 
dingo thinks. One of these beasts will 
destroy as many as a dozen sheep at one 
time, just for the pleasure of killing, He 
may nibble at the carcass of one of them 
for a while, while the rest are left just 
as they were killed, with their throats 
torn out. 

The farmer is everlastingly devising new 
means of checking this rclentless destruc- 
tion of his flock. He gives a bounty for 
scalps, sets traps, organizes rcundups, 
and plants poison bait. This last method 
is perhaps the most effective. Strychnine 
is inserted very carefully in the meat and 
every precaution must be taken not to 
touch it with the hands, as the dingo’s 
shrewdness and sense of smell is nothing 
short of marvelous. The bait is then 
burnt and buried in the ground, so that 
after he has eaten the breakfast he will 
take a drink and thus cause the poison to 
act almost instantly. 


On several occasions I have hunted 
these wild dogs, without much success. 
They are far too clever to come within 
rifle range and are generally aware of 
your presence long before you get even 
near enough to see them. Once or twice 
I have secreted myself in a tree, near a 
flock of sheep or an aniseed trail, in 
the early morning or evening and have 
potted one as he hesitatingly approached. 
However, my patience was gencrally put 
to such a strain that I gave them up as 
poor sport. 

In spite of all their intelligence and 
cunning the dingo is a fearful coward. 
They never travel in packs, like thcir 
brothers, the wolves, and as far as I can 
find out, have never attacked a human 
being. They are one of the most un- 
necessary animals in the world, useful for 
nothing, and have no redeeming feature. 
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OUTDOORSMAN’S 
SIGNPOST 


Greater Hunting Joy 


Exoleos the pleasure of your hunt by having your big game 
skilfully mounted. Mouse, bear, sheep, caribou, goats 
and all others look alive when mounted by Jonas Bros. 
Taxidermy catalug showing famous moun free. 


Uaster Taxidermists 


TOUR AND FISH 
IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Salmon-fishing with fly or by trolling 
in coastal waters, at best July-November. 
Trout in almost every lake and stream. 
Dry fly-fishing at the prime in lakes of 
interior dry belt. Big-game and game- 
birds abundant, with open seasons Septem- 
ber-December. Fishing grounds and most 
big-game outfitting points are accessible by 
motor. Competent guides. Extensive 
mileage of excellent motor roads. Com- 
fortable stopping-places. All conditions in- 
viting to motorist, fisherman, or hunter. 
For all particulars write 
Bureau of Provincial Information 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


HANSON’S CANADIAN CAMPS 
Sabaskong Bay — Brooks Lake 
LAKE OF WOODS DISTRICT 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada and 
enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black Bass, 
Lake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of the 
Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of 
accommodations of the highest order and a 
wonderful FISHING TRIP. 

A special circular sent on request giving 
full information. 


KENDALL HANSON, Rainy River, Ont. 


or 
J. A. SIZER, 4401 W. Roosevelt Rd., 


Chicago Phone Lawndale 5040 
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Extend Ontario Fishing 
Season 


The fishing season for both bass and 
muskies has been extended for fifteen 
additional days in the province of 
Ontario this fall. By a recent ruling 
of the Game and Fisheries Depart- 
ment, the bass and musky season will 
remain open in Ontario until Tues- 
day, October 15. This will be good 
news to professional ball players who 
were former regular patrons of On- 
tario fall fishing prior to the former 
closing date of October 1. (Ack.) 


StuarT LAke—Coast District, British 
Columbia, Canada. Canadian National 
Railways to Vanderhoof, stage to Ft. St. 
James. Located in the central part of the 
province. In the heart of the B. C. lake 
region. More than 300 miles of virgin 
fishing waters, both lake and stream. 

Stuart Lake, Stuart River, Tuzkwa 
River, Pinchi Lake, Tezzer Lake, Izana 
Lake, Trembleur Lake, Tacla_ Lake, 
Babine Lake, Francais Lake and many 
others in the nearby vicinity. Rainbow 
trout have been taken in Stuart Lake 
weighing as high as fifteen pounds. Good 
moose and mule-deer country. Ed Forgar, 
Registered B. C. guide, will send further 
particulars on application. Address him 
at Ft. St. James. 

THE Iroquois Trait—Ontario. Con- 
necting Lakes Ontario and Huron. This 
newly established highway touches the 
Kingston highway at Trenton. It follows 
closely the Trenton Waterway. Motorists 
crossing the St. Lawrence will find the 
Iroquois Trail really worthwhile as a 
fishing bet. It taps more fishing grounds 
than any similar bit of road in Canada. 

From Trenton, on the Bay of Quinte (a 
famous musky water), this back-country 
and little-traveled road skirts the Trent 
River, Rice Lake, the Kawartha Lakes, 
Simcoe, Couchiching, Sparrow and other 
lakes, Severn River and Georgian Bay— 
bass and musky water all the way. 

There are many tourists’ camps along 
the route. Such well-known Ontario fish- 
ing spots as Bobcaygeon, Fenelon Falls, 
Coboconk, Buckhorn, Burleigh Falls, 
Omemee, Hastings and Campbellford are 
on the Iroquois Trail. 

Et.tiotr BAy—King County, Washing- 
ton. A bay on Puget Sound, lying be- 


tween Seattle proper and West Seattle, or 
the west side of the Sound. City car 
takes you to docks, where boats are avail- 
able. 

King salmon are taken here in great 
numbers, the “run” starting in August. 
These fish, also known as Tyee, spring, 
Chinook and Columbia River salmon run 
up to forty-five or fifty pounds. Elliott 
Bay offers excellent fishing for silver 
salmon. These fish run much smaller 


_ than kings. 


Visitors to Seattle will find the local 
tackle dealers ready and willing to fur- 
nish all information concerning the best 
places and the best outfits, tackle, includ- 
ing lures. A letter to the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce will bring additional 
information. 

NEWFOUNDLAND—Atlantic Ocean, Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. The oldest British col- 
ony. Reached from New York, Boston, 
Montreal and North Sydney, N. S., by 
steamer. Traversed by railway from 
Port aux Basques, on the west, to St. 
John’s, on the east. 

I have fished Newfoundland in many 
places, in addition to hunting caribou 
there. The caribou are scarce and the 
season is closed. But the fishing is im- 
mense. The island offers possibly the 
best fly fishing bet in the world. Salmon 
and trout—millions of them. 

Hundreds of lakes and streams, loca- 
tion no object, from one end and one side 
of the Colony to the other, offer the very 
best of fly fishing. In the Newfoundland 
waters the only fish are Atlantic salmon, 
land-locked salmon, or ouananiche, native 
or “mud” trout and sea trout. 

Newfoundland is a great place for a 
late summer vacation. The fishing is fine 
in August and remains so until the clos- 
ing of the salmon and trout season the 
middle of September. Further informa- 
tion from Newfoundland Bureau, 262 
Washington Street, Boston; Furness Line, 
10 State Street, Boston; Ayre & Sons, Ltd., 
St. John’s, N. F. 

Crater Lake NATIONAL ParK—Kla- 
math County, Oregon. Southern Pacific 
Railway to Medford. National Parks to 
Parks Highway. Southern Pacific Rail- 
way to Kirk, highway to Park. Located 
in southwestern part of the state. 

Good rainbow and cut-throat trout fish- 
ing in Crater Lake. Visitors to the Park 
may fish without license. Day’s creel 
limit from Crater Lake is five. or, from 
Park streams, twenty. Season closes Sep- 
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tember 30. Hotel and camp operated for 
visiting anglers and tourists. Crater Laks 
Lodge. For further information write 
The Crater Lake National Park Company. 


Contemplating Hunting in 
India? 
If you are thinking of hunting in 
India, drop a line to F. O. Bowen, 
Hartwell, Lloyds Road, Kodiakanal, 


South India. Bowen writes us that he 
is a retired army officer with 30 years’ 
angling and hunting experience. Will 
act as guide. Hunted in Canada, 
Africa, Ceylon, Kashmir, India. 
(Ack). 





TimaGAMiI—Ontario. Timagami Forest 
Reserve.) Reached from the south by 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way from North Bay, from the north by 
the same railway via Cochrane. Motor 
road now open from Toronto: direct to 
Timagami Lake. (Ferguson Highway.) 

Timagami Station is the entrance to 
Timagami Forest Reserve, which contains 
nearly 4,000,000 acres of woods and 
waters. Lake Timagami itself has a 
shore line of some 3,000 miles. It con- 
tains 1600 wooded islands. There is ex- 
cellent lake trout (namacush) fishing in 
the big lake. Lots of G. N. pike. Some 
small-mouth bass and wall-eyes. 

In back lakes, reached by canoe and 
short portage, there is splendid bass fish- 
ing. Also side trips into brook trout 
waters. Better than average moose hunt- 
ing, black bear and some deer. Grouse, 
snowshoe rabbits and ducks. Outstanding 
as a canoe cruising area, 

Hotels, fishing resorts, camps and camp 
grounds in abundance. Guides, boats, 
canoes and outboards. For further infor- 
mation write T. & N. O. Railway, Camp 
Eucaroma, Friday’s Resort, Timagami 
Inn, Wabi-kon Camp, all at Timagami. 

CHALLIS NATIONAL PArK—Idaho. Union 
Pacific System—Oregon Short Line Rail- 
way to Mackay. Salmon River, from 
Stanley to Challis, accessible from motor 
road connecting Stanley, Mackay and 
Challis. Motor highways up Yankee Fork 
and East Fork, foot or horse trips to other 
points. 

Good trout fishing in numerous streams. 
A number of attractive camping spots 
contiguous to highway. East Fork coun- 
try, White Cloud Peaks, head of Yankee 
Fork offer snappy side trips, with good 
fishing. Lower part of the Park provides 
best fishing for both salmon and trout, as 
well as bear and deer hunting. Further 
information from Park Management. 


Change in Ohio Squirrel Law 


A recent legislative change in the 
Ohio game laws opens the squirrel” 
season for 15 days this fall. The sea- 
son opens Monday, September 16, 
closing on Tuesday, October 1. For- 
merly the Ohio squirrel season 
opened only in alternate years. 


AveRILL Lakes—Essex County, Ver- 
mont. Maine Central Railroad from 
West Stewartstown, N. H., or via Norton 
Mills, Vt., on the Canadian National 
Railways, 

One of the outstanding fishing lakes of 
the state. Ouananiche, black bass, brook 
trout, wall-eyes and perch. Possibly the 
only water east of the Rockies in which 
the golden trout is taken. Only waters in 
state open for fishing during month of 
September. 

For accommodations and further infor- 
mation write Cold Spring Camps and 
Cabins, Lakeside Inn and Cottages, 
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Line your Sights ¥ 


on 


Antlered Monarchs 


“ CANADA- 


Moose, deer, caribou, bear, mountain goat and 
mountain sheep are so plentiful in Canada. Every 
hunter gets his chance for an antlered head or a 
shaggy fur or both. Come to Canada for big 
game hunting. Know the thrill of following new 


OFFICES 


NEW YORK CITY 
505 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO 
Willoughby Tower Bldg. 
48. Michigan Ave. 
Cor. Madison 


SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave, 


trails through trackless wilds. Come where tro- 
phies await you. 


For any information on Canadian hunting—con- 
sult the nearest Canadian National office or write 
C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist and Convention 
Bureau, Canadian National Railways, Montreal. 


[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


OPERATING RAILWAYS 


+ STEAMSHIPS « HOTELS - 


TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE - RADIO STATIONS 


Kodiak Brown Bear *° Grizzly-Kenai Moose-Chickaloon Sheep-Caribou-Goats 
FALL 1929—SPRING 1930 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska 
Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse, 


For Particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 


Anchorage, Alaska 


Andy Simons, Field Manager 


—— CANADA’S WILDS — 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 
: 
ae Ontario, Canada 
real North Woods Bungalow Camp with every comfort in the 
heart of four million sore of virgin forest--1502 lakes. Won- 
dertul fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, 
Tramping. One night from Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. 
ite for Booklets. Address 
W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Canada 


BIG GAME 


MOOSE DEER BEAR 


New territory just opened up, an unspoiled 
wilderness where big game abounds. Also ex- 
cellent gunning for Partridge, Duck and 


Geese. 
VIRGIN WATERS 

Ouananiche Brook Trout 

The kind of fishing you have dreamed about. 
Our waters teem with land-locked Salmon, 
a Trout, Lake Trout and Great Northern 

ike. 
OUR TERRITORY MAKES GOOD! 

Comfortable cabins and accommodations for 
ladies and children, 

Best of guides, provisions and equipment 
supplied to all parties. 

We specialize in long and short canoe trips. 

Reservations now being made for season of 
1929. For further information; rates and 
reservations write or wire to 

Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, Canada 
Avoid disappointment—Do it now. 


In writing te advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 





HUNTERS — CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 
Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 
Reasonable rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 


Jasper Park Box 634 Alberta, Canada 





Photographic Workroom 
Handbook 


By Sigismund Blumann, Editor of Camera 

Craft. Developing, printing, toning, por- 

trait lightings, etc. Cloth bound, $1.00 
CAMERA CRAFT PUB. GO. 

703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





LOG CABINS SUMMER HOMES 
HUNTING and FISHING CAMPS 


In Adirondacks—130 acres—7-room camp—cellar— 
fireplace, 2,600 feet elevation, 100-mile view over 
Adirondacks, Green and White Mountains, 5 lakes and 
miles of native trout streams near. Fines: of hunting 
—deer, bear, fox, lynx, bobcat, beaver, otter, coon, 
rabbit, partridge and woodcock. One trapper caught 
53 fox last season, 40 miles wild country at back 
door. Price $2100, part cash. Other Camps. . 

EARL WOODWARD, Hadley, N. Y. 
AVOCADO gre 227 gzormous 
dividends. 100% or more. 


Largest planting Alligator Pears in world—com- 
mence bearing this year. Chance on ground floor, 
$5 to $500. Easy terms. Illustrated Book FREE. 
AVOCADO PARK GROVE, F. S., Miami, Florida 
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The last word 
in away-from- 
home comfort 


is the homey 


comfort of 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


which have 
RADIO IN 


EVERY ROOM 


...and also: private bath, 
morning paper, bed-head 
reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restau- 
rants (from lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal serv- 
ice)— all the Statler com- 
forts plus Statler Service. 
--.and more for your 
money, always: radio when 
you throw a switch —ice- 
water when you pyess a 
valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good 
library at your disposal — 
a reading lamp at your bed- 
head — your own private 
bath — all these _ things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. 


They organization of 
O00 aL. 


there are Statlers in 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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A Little Dog and a Big Day 


(Continued from page 560) 


With guns held ready we followed 
Paddler into a miniature valley. Some- 
thing scudded beneath my feet, and my 
heart turned one of those convulsive 
somersaults that every hunter understands. 
There was a flash of blurred brown and 
instinctively the gun was on its way to 
my shoulder. No calmly hopping bunny 
this, but a twisting streak of demoralizing 
speed gambling with its life against my 
speed with the gun. A slow eye and a 
tardy shot, or panicky nerves and a 
premature shot and the game would be 
the winner. Then my shoulder jerked 
with the recoil of the gun, and its con- 
cussion shattered the air. The rabbit 
slumped noticeably but did not stop. He 
reached the road. The choke barrel of 
my gun vomited its thunder across the 
valley and the rabbit slid forward upon 
his side. 

“Down Paddler!” I commanded, and 
he dropped immediately. “Go get him!” 
and he was off in high glee on the gallop 
to fetch the cottontail. In a few seconds 
he was back and dropped the rabbit mis- 
chievously at my feet. This was rank 
faithlessness to the training he had been 
given, but he didn’t seem to mind that. 
Try as I would I could: not make him sit 
with the rabbit until I removed it from 
his mouth. Three rabbits in half an hour 
was enough excitement to erase what 
little dignity a nine-months-old pup 
might have acquired, and Paddler had. 
now reached a point of hilarity where he 
could not be bothered with any cumber- 
some detail of technique. His idea seemed 
to be that the only requirements for re- 
trieving were main strength and enthu- 
siasm. It was annoying to have him dis- 
play his stubbornness before Harve. It 
seemed to me that I could vaguely re- 
member having said a few things in an 
uncautious moment about what a fine re- 
triever Paddler was fast becoming. I 
might even have bragged a little (mod- 
estly of course). Thinking to steady the 
dog I had him heel in for some few 
paces down the road and then dropped 
him. Removing my hat I gave it a toss 
and ordered Paddler to get it. He gave 
me the most contemptuous look that a 
small dog can bestow upon a man, and 
turned in the opposite direction. It was 
obvious that felt hats were beneath the 
notice of a dog that had just brought in 
three rabbits. Of course I could not 
countenance such flagrant mutiny as this, 
sO assuming a commanding voice I de- 
manded that he retrieve the hat. He did, 
and perfectly, but he was an entirely dis- 


Paddler. 


gusted dog. After a few more trials with 
the hat and a bit of practise with one of 
the dead rabbits he was once more under 
control and we were ready to continue 
the hunt. 

A few minutes later I saw Harve jerk 
his gun to his shoulder and swing the 
sight upon a target invisible to me. But 
there was no accompanying puff of smoke 
no report that usually follows such an 
action, and a moment later when Harve 
raised his cheek from the gun stock | 
knew that the rabbit had escaped. The 
next instant I beheld the rabbit bounding 
through the briers. His frantic fright 
was so erratic that my nerves stampeded 
‘and I fired hurriedly and missed. Des- 
perately I controlled myself until that 
speeding brown ball reached the open 
roadway. Here was a perfectly open shot 
and I fired my left barrel. The shot 
churned up dust and dirt about the rab- 
bit, but the distance was too great and it 
only added acceleration to the cottontail’s 
velocity. This was anguish. But sud- 
denly the rabbit swerved and dashed 
back into the briers. That was a false 
move. I waited for Harve to come into 
line and then together we closed _ in. 
Harve’s gun suddenly jumped to his 
shoulder and there followed a crash, and 
another crash, and Harve called out 
grimly, “I’ve got him.” Four shots and 
one resulting rabbit wouldn’t make good 
boasting, but it afforded plenty of excite- 
ment, and noise, and action, and fun. 

Away we went into another one of 
those red brier patches. It wasn’t long 
before Harve collected another cottontail. 
His coat was beginning to bulge with 
rabbits. It was as full as a traveling 
man’s monthly expense sheet. Every plot 
of red briers seemed to contain a rabbit 
and we were shooting most of the time. 
It was a regular bombardment as we 
swept up and down those little knolls, and 
must have sounded as though we were 
celebrating the fourth of July in Decem- 
ber. We were certainly having fun. It 
was such easy country to hunt over, and 
we could keep in sight of each other all 
of the time, thereby doubling our pleasure 
as we watched one another shoot and hit 
and miss. Often we could both get in 
shots at the same rabbit, and altogether 
we were having an exciting time. 
It gave us considerable satisfaction to 
think that other hunters had been comb- 
ing the territory around here all the sea- 
son long and here we were stepping in on 
the last day on non-posted ground and 
experiencing one of those kinds of hunts 
that can usually be found only between 
the covers of a sporting magazine. 

I remember almost stepping on one 
rabbit "and then missing him one barrel 
after another. By the time Harve joined 
in and smashed another charge of shot 
after him he was going through the 
brush with remarkable penetration and 
a very low trajectory, but when he 
reached the road I side-swiped him with 
a charge of number four chilled shot. He 
turned a summersault in the air and 
landed on his back. 

Back in the village we could hear the 
noon whistle blowing, so we sat down to 
smoke and rest for a few minutes. Harve 
had a back load of rabbits and they were 
becoming heavier and heavier, and as we 
had already enjoyed a good morning’s 
fun we decided to start back to the car. 
Accordingly we left the brier patches and 
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started back where a field of grass was 
skirting the edge of a cut-over wood lot 
that had grown up with head-high sprouts 
and green brier tangles. Harve who was 
following behind in my tracks suddenly 
side-stepped a couple of paces toward the 
sprouts. Out of a hummock of grass 
bounded a rabbit. He furnished the 
streak of lightning while Harve supplied 
the thunder—one barrel after another. 
The rabbit slid under a pile of oak 
leaves, belly up, and disappeared. It was 
some time before Paddler found him. 


About twenty feet further along I made 
a little turn, and sure enough in among 
the sprouts went one of those gentlemen 
with a white patch on the seat of his 
pants. I could see that white tail flicker- 
ing away in the gloom of the thicket like 
a white candle, and as I shot it went out. 
I realized that I had overshot, so Harve 
and Paddler and I pushed in among the 
briers where we searched and poked and 
prodded around, got our hats knocked off, 
and our hands and legs scratched, and 
our tempers disarranged. 

It began to look as though the rabbit 
had eluded us. But presently I heard the 
reassuring report of Harve’s gun, and 
then again. When I reached him he was 
searching among a tangle of stumps. 

“Hit him?” I asked. 

“Crippled him,” answered Harve. “He 
must be right around here somewhere.” 

We searched carefully, but neither the 
dog nor we could find him. I had about 
decided that we weren’t going to find 
that rabbit when I heard Harve shoot, 
and then shoot again. After a little 
pause came another shot, and finally one 
more. When I reached the scene of all 
this shelling and found Harve looking 
anxiously around and no rabbit in sight, 
I concluded that he was searching for the 
pieces, but he assured me the remains 
were intact. This struck me as an im- 
possibility, and without thinking I sug- 
gested that perhaps he hadn’t hit the rab- 
bit. I shouldn’t have said that, . It was 
a mistake. I could see that right away. 
He gave me one of those injured looks, 
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such as Caesar must have turned upon 
Brutus, and shaking his head gravely he 
said, “No, I hit him every shot.” Here 
enthusiasm and animation crept into his 
voice. “Why I could tell I hit him. 
Every time I shot he turned a somersault 
right into the air, end over end. Gosh 
I must have hit him. There wasn’t any 
doubt about it,” he concluded convinc- 
ingly. 

Of course only an author or a fisher- 
man could have told a thing like that. 
Nevertheless I tried hard to look con- 
vinced. But the thought of that cotton- 
tail with four or five charges of shot in 
him traveling in flip-flops end over end 
through those sprouts did make it difficult. 
However, I did the best I could. I nod- 
ded my head understandingly and sympa- 
thetically and made little impatient mo- 
tions and gestures while he was talking 
intending to indicate that I was eager to 
begin looking for the rabbit and ex- 
pected to find it lying around dead some- 
where. I must have failed, for after 
gazing at me intently for a moment 
Harve’s face turned the color of an auto- 
mobile’s tail light. He began grimly to 
search for the rabbit. 

After we had looked for that rabbit for 
a good long while I said something about 
moving along, but Harve would have 
none of it. He insisted that he had flip- 
flopped that rabbit four times, and that 
it must be somewhere around. And he 
made other little excuses about not liking 
to go away and leave wounded game in 
the woods, etc. I agreed that this was a 
splendid virtue, and in view of our long 
friendship I humored him and pretended 
to look too. 

I was following behind Harve’s heels 
when he turned toward me with an ad- 
mixture upen his face of happiness, and 
pride, and I think of relief, and pointed 
several feet away to where the rabbit 
lay stretched out on his side dead among 
the brown oak leaves. I was astonished, 
but Harve was vindicated like the 
gentleman he is, even if the rabbit did 
reach that spot by the unorthodox loco- 
motion of flip-flopping. 


A Lake of the Woods Moose Hunt 
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where he had bedded down and signs 
indicated we were near him. He had 
breakfasted on alderbrush and kinnekinnis 
and his tracks were easily followed in 
the snow which had fallen during the 
night. 

The big fellow seemed to be walking 
slowly ahead of us with no sign of 
alarm but he picked the most difficult 
path a brain could imagine. He crossed 
deep ravines, climbed jagged rocks and 
acted more like a mountain goat than a 
moose. He crossed and recrossed the 
same ravines, back tracking so that his 
fresh tracks crossed his earlier ones and 
ours. Then he would travel a muskeg 
swamp where every step was an effort. 
Slowly moseying along, we followed him 
through tamarack swamps where human 
foot had never’been before. Over wind- 
falls, slippery rocks and more ravines— 
until we were ‘exhausted—our steps were 
halting. John cautioned us to walk quietly 
and keep our eyes peeled for movement 
in the brush beyond. All one pair of 
eyes could do was to watch the ground 
in front to find the next place we were 
to fall. We stopped to rest—a drink of 
tea, a bacon sandwich—and we started 


the grind. again. We were walking into 
the interior and if we did bag the bull, 
packing it to the waters would be a tre- 
mendous task. The strain became too 
great, we turned back and with leadened 
footsteps retraced our trail. Never in our 
lives had we put in such a day. We did 
not feel able to drag our bodies to the 
shore where we had left the canoe, we 
rolled over logs instead of stepping over 
them, we shoved our feet ahead instead 
of lifting them. After three hours of tor- 
ture we were again in the cance. Going 
in, one man lifted the canoe on _ his 
shoulder and portaged it over the uneven 
ground. Going out, the portage was a 
difficult job for all three men. When we 
reached the comfortable cabin of our boat 
it seemed to us that no moose in the world 
could ever start us out on his trail again. 

Ve ‘had been told before we started 
that it was no trick to shoot a moose. 
Perhaps the shooting may be easy—the 
finding constitutes grueling work. These 
monarchs of the forest are killed only 
after a supreme physical effort and in the 
exercise of an indomitable will. It is a 
feat of which any man should and may 
be justly. proud. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


Pack up your rods and tackle and 
come on up—up where every tumbling 
stream and quiet pond is filled with 
fighting fish! The lordly salmon lies 
in the sun-dappled woodland pools; 
in the lakes the speckled trout awaits 
you. Here’s real fishing for you! 
Camp along the further rivers—taste 
fish broiled over crisp coals in the 
deep pine woods. You'll never go 
home empty-handed—each day’s bag 
will be a boast for ever after. And 
the game laws are all that any sports- 
man could ask—low license fee and a 
big bag limit. 


12 Day 
VACATION CRUISES 
$135—and up Including all 


expenses 


Come taste the joys of the Northland! 
Spend two days at Halifax, two at St. 
John’s—lots of splendid fishing round 
about—and eight, unforgetably won- 
derful days at sea, on the great cruise 
ships “Ft. St. George” or “Nerissa”— 
trans-Atlantic liners with all the re- 
finements , that have made “Furness” 
service world-famous. 


For reservations, literature, etc., 
address 


FURNESS 
Red Cross L ine 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins), or 
565 Fitth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 


will identify you. 
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We are in the moose country, there is 
no mistake about. it. There are signs 
everywhere. We have venison in the 
larder. A buck and a doe. The buck 
was hit in the neck—a pretty shot through 
brush. We waited an hour, took up the 
blood trail and through swamps, tama- 
racks, over rocks, through the brush. It 
was easily discernible on the white snow. 
About a mile and a half inland we found 
him, estimated his weight at 200 pounds, 
dressed him, tied his four feet together 
and one of the strong tried to carry him 
on his shoulders, but it was too tough a 
job. We then cut a long pole, bound the 
legs and two men with the pole across 
their shoulders started out, but the footing 
was uncertain and the swinging buck 
made going hard, so after a conference we 
cut him up and divided the load. One 
carried the hind quarters—a leg over each 
shoulder; another carried the fore quar- 
ters; the third following with the hide, 
head, heart and liver and two rifles. It 
was a hard two and one-half hours tramp 
back to our boat. The doe was killed 
near camp. 

We moved over to Obabicon Bay— 
fifteen miles by boat. Two of us intent 
on moose, with two guides, packed grub 
and blankets for a bivouac in the snow if 
it be necessary and trekked cross-country 
ten miles as the crow flies—how far 
through the bush cannot be told. Swamps, 
draws and cliffs make the walk longer 
and harder than is anticipated. Fate 
should reward perseverance. 

We were prepared for a night in the 
woods. If fortunate enough to strike the 
north end of Obabicon Bay, Jake has 
promised to be there with the kicker at 
dark to carry us five miles to the nar- 
rows. John Quick, who has guided 
around these parts for twenty years, has 
never heard of a white man having made 
this trip. Guides have always wondered 
what the land is like, what game signs 
would be seen, how long. it would take 
and what difficulties would be encoun- 
tered. We know, for we made the trip. 
We had hiked less than two miles when 
one of the party picked up moose tracks 
—a lot of them—apparently leading us in 
the direction we were walking. The snow, 
seven inches deep, had been covered with 
a light flurry that made tracking easy. 
The midday warmth had softened and 
packed it, but the night’s freeze made a 
crust through which it was impossible to 
walk quietly; it would pack and crunch 
with every step. The bush was as silent 
as the grave and game stalking difficult. 

We determined that there was a herd 
of eight, three of which were bulls. The 
tracks were only ‘one day old. With 
hope we followed mile after mile. Sud- 
denly yesterday's tracks became today’s. 
We wanted to shout with joy but any 
sound of human voice was taboo. A 
smothered cough would draw a look of 
censure from a guide and we are sure a 
good man’s sized sneeze, a bullet in the 
back. 

We circled to take.,advantage of the 
very slight breeze and‘,noticed that we 
were gaining on the-herd that apparently 
had no intimation of our proximity. The 
signs were warm, anticipation at fever 
heat. On we went over great granite 
hills, through swamps, cedars and tama- 
racks. We spread out in skirmish forma- 
tion—one hundred feet apart, the guides 
directing us by signs whenever the dense 
growth permitted a signal being seen. 
We were becoming exhausted with the 
mental strain and physical efforts and at 
2 P. M. we were called in for a rest. 
We spoke in whispers, brewed our tea 
and the guides said that we would over- 
take the herd in an hour. Our ten day’s 
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struggles and hardships were all for- 
gotten. We took up the trail and had 
proceeded fifteen minutes when we heard 
noises ahead—crashing of dead wood too 
far away for a shot. We knew we had 
flushed the herd. 

They had bedded down for a siesta at 
an hour they should have been feeding. 
Had we not stopped for lunch we would 
have come up to them. If they had been 
feeding they would have made so much 
noise they would not have heard us. We 
could have laid down and cried. The 
moose spread, each going its own way. 
The hunt was over for the day. We are 
more convinced than ever that a hunter 
in the hunting season who bags a moose 
is entitled to a great big laurel branch 
or a croix-de-guerre. Seeing them in 
large numbers on the lake shores in sum- 
mer as related by fishing parties, or 
shooting them in rutting season when they 
can be called and approaching them near 
enough for a shot in the open season are 
different things. 

Without sun or signs to guide them 
our guides, John Sunblad and John Quick, 
two of the greatest guides the bush has 
ever produced, led our dejected little 
band to the point on the north shore of 
Obabicon Bay to within 100 feet of where 
Jale was waiting for us with the kicker. 
We were sick, sore and lame. In silence 
we made our way to the cruiser. Our 
home in the wilderness. 

This hunt is becoming a race between 
the weather and. the moose. Lack of 
winds hampers our work in trailing, the 
freezing nights gradually thicken the ice 
in the bays and a sudden sharp cold snap 
would find our boat ice-bound. Each 
night we crowd around the radio and 
anxiously listen to the weather reports. 

The incidental work of deer shooting 
is progressing. One more good buck will 
fill our bags. The northern bluebills are 
down in numbers, a wonderful shoot on 
them could be had if only we had that 
moose on our cruiser. 

There is considerable concern in camp. 
One of the hunters with John Sunblad 
started early yesterday morning on a 
moose trail. Jake towed them about 
three miles north of camp, there they hit 
inland leaving the canoe on shore. We 
were to call for them at 5 P. M. Signal 
shots drew no reply; darkness came on; 
we circled the rugged shores for a signal 
fire—none could be seen. They have no 
blankets, some food and are lightly clothed 
to make hiking easy. A cold, northwest 
wind was blowing last night with snow 
flurries. We try to convince ourselves 
they are all right. It is snowing heavily. 
How much better we would feel if we 
knew about them. We have confidence in 
John Sunblad, in the absence of accident 
they will be with their canoe when we 
call for them at night. But the country 
is wild, the footing bad, one could easily 
break a leg or sprain an ankle, misgiv- 
ings for their absence is only natural. 

The storm increases. Hunting impos- 
sible, the kicker with the deer hunters re- 
turned for lunch and passed the canoe 
of the missing two. There was no re- 
sponse to their signal shots. It is a bad 
day in the bush. The compass, a none too 
faithful companion, their only guide. To 
find them in the woods is impossibe. Snow 
has obliterated their tracks. 

We send out the kicker to traverse the 
shores and bays, fire the lost signal and 
await a reply. The guides, John Quick 
and Billy Patterson, our good pilot, Jake, 
are the rescue expedition, we remain in 
suspense. The storm increases—evening 
approaches. The snow lies in the water 
without melting. It is heavy going for 
the kicker—a freeze will make it impos- 
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sible, and then we heard above the winds 
a sturdy purr. 

We rush out on deck and through the 
storm came the rowboat towing the 
canoe and our lost ones. It was the joy- 
ous moment of the trip. They were 
worn and tired—a change of clothing, a 
hot meal, the comfortable cabin and we 
heard their story. 

They struck a trail about a mile inland 
and followed it, in hopes of a shot. The 
moose kept ahead of them and the chase 
had to be given up in the afternoon. They 
retraced their tracks and headed for their 
canoes. They heard our call and esti- 
mated they were about one mile from 
shore. They did not answer our signal 
shots, for they knew in the darkness they 
could not return that night, so started to 
arrange as best they could for a com- 
fortable bivouac. 


A fire was built on a flat granite rock 
with a shelf above. The floor rock was 
heated so hot that it began to crack. The 
coals were raked off and a soft, thick 
layer of balsam boughs laid, making a 
ve-y comfortable springy bed. The fire 
was transferred to the ledge and after a 
meager supper our two hunters laid down 
to pleasant slumbers interrupted from time 
to time to pile wood on the fire and by 
turning cold stomachs to the warm bed 
and then cooling off their backs and 
reversing the procedure. So the long night 
passed; morning came but no sun. The 
day was leaden. A hurried breakfast and 
the two started towards their canoe only 
to find a fresh moose trail. Though the 
heavy clouds and northwest wind prom- 
ised snow, this trail could not be disre- 
garded and it was taxen up and followed 
until the heavy snow made shooting im- 
possible. Then a stop was made to try 
to find where they were. After a great 
deal of figuring a course by compass was 
decided upon. The following of this 
course was difficult as little advantage 
could be taken of desirable footing. A 
straight line must be followed over great 
jagged rocks, through muskeg swamps, 
poplar draws, cedars and tamarack al- 
most impenetrable because of windfalls. 


They lost faith in the compass and for 
a time travelled without course. Then by 
the use of a tiny stick held upright on a 
sheet of white paper taken from the 
hunter’s note book, a slight shadow could 
be seen on the white surface which indi- 
cated the position of the sun hidden by 
the clouds and snow. This shadow 
proved the compass correct and on they 
went, circling swamps which could not be 
crossed, wading stream where no crossing 
could be found and over hills of granite. 
Had it not been for the hunter’s training 
of ten’ days previous on the trail and the 
hardening of his muscles and improve- 
ment in his wind he would have soon 
been exhausted and further progress de- 
layed. The heavy snow made every step 
difficult. But for the fear of a cold night, 
freezing in the big boat, another bivouac 
would have been made. 


After endless hours the lakes appeared. 
The heavy mantle of snow made all 
things look alike, a draw filled with 
swamp grass had a familiar look, the 
weary travelers could scarce dare hope 
that it was the one where they had left 
their canoe. Proceeding southerly around 
the draw they approached the point and 
there they saw the green sides of a boat 
covered with snow. It was their canoe. 

It was a good piece of guiding. They 
were paddling toward the cruiser when 
the kicker came into sight and picked 
them up. 

This story was told to us in our warm 
cabin while the crew were hasti!-" pre- 
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paring the cruiser for the return voyage 
to get out of the calm bays and into the 
big water before the approaching freeze 
would seal us in. Before this story was 
finished we had cast off and were making 
good headway with the storm at our 
stern, helping progress to the big lake. 

There was an exciting few moments 
when the small boats brcke their tow 
lines; the engine stopped and the anchor 
dragged only to hold when we were fifty 
feet from destruction on a rocky island. 
T!e waves rolled high, but we made the 
safe harbor of Hanson’s Fishery. The 
next day’s setting sun saw us safely back 
in Rainy River, Canada. 

The real object of our expedition was 
not accomplished. We had no moose to 
show for all our efforts. We each had 
a deer, a wonderful duck shoot, and a 
trip long to be remembered. In days to 
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come as fireside hunters our experience 
will be lived again. There is more in a 
vacation than killing of game. It is hope 
of an antlered prize that stimulates us all 
to go, without the hope there would be 
no effort. 

We know we have learned many things 
which only such a trip could teach. The 
friendship of wonderful woodsmen we 
will always prize. We have learned of 
the habits of the moose and other animals. 
We now know the difficulty of bagging 
a moose. It has increased our respect for 
the hunter who succeeded in so doing. 
Three weeks in closest companship with 
our hunting partners without a cross word 
or complaint has given us a kindlier view 
of life. The long days in the bush, the 
tramps through the rough country has 
hardened our muscle. The solitude of the 
woods, the time to think has enriched out 
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philesophy of life. We all are better for 
having had an opportunity to visit with 
ourselves, For three weeks thoughts of 
business were left behind, simply because 
it did not seem appropriate for the time. 
It was near the close of the third week, 
while sipping the third cup of tea over a 
little Indian camp fire that one of the 
guides asked our various vocations. We 
told him and the subject dropped. We 
assume that none of the guides knew or it 
would not have been necessary for one to 
inquire. 

The wildness, the grandeur, the beauty, 
the whiteness of birch and popular, the 
green of pines, cedars and the somber 
tamarack have left their impressions on 
us all. 

We failed, but still we long. We are 
making plans for another hunt which will 
keep us happy for another eleven months. 


Fly Fishing for Muskies 


“Too deep, Doc,” Patty shook his head. 

“Too deep for me, Pat; but it’s getting 
late. Let’s speed up to Camp before it 
gets pitch dark.” 

Patty started the motor, and the canoe 
tore through the silent waters. It was 
now getting dark, and gloomy objects 
along the shores assumed _phantastic 
shapes, Suddenly the water ahead of us 
boiled, and amidst fearful splashing there 
loomed up a pair of antlers of huge pro- 
portions. 

“A moose!” I shouted. “Will he attack 
us?” 

Patty giggled. “Why, Doc, he is tamer 
than your grandpa. Give him time—he 
will beat it.” 

He stopped the motor and we waited. 
The huge awkward beast scrambled out 
of the water and waded through the tall 
grass, his ponderous hind part sinking and 
rising as he made his way through the 
swamp into the woods. 

The motor stalled. Patty sweated and 
cursed, but it refused to start. 

“Holy Smoke!” he threw up his hands. 

On the shore, we found fresh bear 
tracks, 

“I guess we'll be warm and snug in a 
big bear hug to-night. I’ve got a cork- 
ing good bear story, Doc.” 

“Shut up your trap and go to work; 
cook supper. If I have to be devoured, I 
want my own stomach full.” 

Humming “Yankee Doodle” for my 
benefit in a rusty voice that grated like 
an old hinge, Patty built a booming, fire 
between two semi-circular rocks, 

Soon eggs spatted in bacon gravy. 
Among dancing bubbles in the teapot tea 
leaves somersaulted in glee; yellow 
oranges, smiling chocolate cakes, and 
home-made cookies coaxed our famished 
stomachs. 

After we had eaten we put out the fire 
and cleaned up the ground. By the aid 
of my powerful spotlight we made a sort 
of teepee with spruce branches which I 
had cut while Patty was cooking supper, 
spreading the smaller, softer branches on 
the ground for a bed. We had to build 
some sort of wigwam to sleep in, because 
our tent took a notion to dive while we 
were landing below Nester’s Falls. We 
built a booming fire at the back and front, 
and cozily snuggled down for the night. 

“What about the bear story, Patty?” 

“Oh, my brother-in-law Charley, an- 
other fellow, and myself went on the lake 
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A small musky taken on the fly rod. 


hunting up a moose in a canoe. While 
the moose is feeding under the water— 
and you know moose do feed under the 
water all right—we paddle the canoe 
close to it, and when it sticks out its head 
we throw a rope around its horns and let 
it tow our canoe. It’s lots of fun.” 

“That’s a tame moose you're talking 
about.” 

“Not on your life. It’s as wild as a 
mad Injin. You’ve seen a picture like 
that, haven’t you?” 

“Yep, but I thought it was a tame 
moose.” 

“One afternoon we were looking for a 
moose for fun. We thought we saw one 
under the water. We waited till its head 
came up, and when its head came up we 
threw a rope around it. It was near 
dusk. Gee, Xmas! It was a big black 
bear—” 

“Go a little slow, boy!” 

“It’s blame mad. It swam under the 
canoe and tried to climb into it. Charley 
banged its head with his belt-ax, sliced 
off its left ear. Charley hit it again, this 
time blinding his right eye. Still the beast 
was lunging against the canoe. It hissed 
awfully ‘and showed white teeth in its 
red mouth. Charley struck it again, this 
time cutting and splitting<his head; but 
it didn’t do any good. Water got red 
with blood. Charley, he got excited and 


hit the edge of the canoe and the head of 
the ax flew into the lake. We had to 
fight the beast with oars. He got madder. 
We beat his head to a pulp. It didn’t do 
any good. He was still tearing at us. 
John, the other fellow, got motor started, 
and we beat it.” 

“That’s some bear story, all right.” 

“If you doubt my words, ask the editor 
of the Chicago Herald. That paper had 
the whole story printed.” 

I investigated this incident and found 
that Patty told the truth. 

Hardly had he finished his story when 
he began to saw wood. After I had 
turned over one hundred times and simply 
could not settle down to sleep, I crawled 
out of the tepee. No, I wasn’t a bit 
nervous, but the bed was rocky, some- 
thing crawled about my ears, and thorns 
pricked me all over the body, 

The fire now had gone out, and only a 
few sticks were smouldering. The night 
was inky black. No one who has never 
been in a dense woods in a moonless and 
starless night can appreciate how pro- 
found the darkness grows after midnight. 
Suddenly I heard a noise behind the 
tepee. There was no mistake about a 
night prowler being close at hand. I 
turned my spotlight towards the direction 
from which the mysterious noise had 
come. Only about thirty feet from me 1 
saw two balls of fire blazing and focusing 
at me. It was a huge bobcat lying on a 
fallen tree. I threw a rock at it, and it 
skulked away. 

I went back into the teepee and slept 
soundly until the chugging of a motor 
awoke us early in the morning. Crawl- 
ing out of the teepee, I found two men 
from Boston whom I had met at Cedar 
Island Camp. They were returning from 
Pipe Stone Lake. 

“Got muskies?” 

“Yep, a dozen of them,” one of the men 
replied. 

Patty hustled to get breakfast for us 
four, and after we had filled up, we 
worked on our motor, which was fixed up 
all right. Then we hustled away through 
the tortuous creek to Kishikutena Lake. 
As the motor chugged merrily away, tear- 
ing through the silent waters, the sun 
broke forth from the clouds of variegated 
coloring, like a huge Oriental tapestry. 
The white mist, which had hung over 
the marshes, now began to move, as if 
by a magic hand, and was wafted among 
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the spruce, like masses of floating snow. 
Bass here and there greeted us by break- 
ing water. 

I set up a fly rod, while Pat stopped 
the motor, and tied on a wiggler with a 
perk rind. After a few casts I had a 
savage strike. The bass weighed only 
two pounds, but it fought hard. I made 
a few more casts. Scon I had a fearful 
strike, and after a few minutes of fight- 
ing I raised the fish. It was a musky. 
It fought like a red devil. It was a small 
fellow, but not a young fish; he was a 
dwarf. Some expert muskellunge fisher- 
man said that muskies do not strike early 
in the morning or late at night. He evi- 
dently has not fished in the Lake of the 
Woods or other lakes in Ontario. In the 
Lake of the Woods muskies hit at any 
time, even after dark. So it was no sur- 
prise to me to hook a musky early in the 
morning. Before we got to the portage, 
I got one more bass and one more seven- 
pound muskellunge, also a dwarf. 

At Marl portage a mishap overtook us. 
After we had carried our canoe over the 
logs laid across a small rapid for facili- 
tating transportation, we floated the canoe 
into the lake. I stood on one of the logs, 
admiring the beauty of the place. I lost 
my balance and was about to fall into the 
rapids. Patty grabbed me from behind to 
save me, but he, too, lost his balance and 
we both fell together backward, Patty 
crashing down on top of me. I heard 
something crack within my body, and felt 
a sharp pain. I realized that my rib was 
broken. Fortunately it was only a green 
stick fracture. After a couple of hours 
rest I felt easy. Pat complained that his 
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leg was broken, but examination proved 
it to be a severe strain of ligament, and 
a slight cut. 

We cleaned the bass and broiled them 
for lunch. They were the finest eating 
bass that I have ever tasted. After lunch 
Pat paddled the canoe along the shores 
of Kishkutena Lake. On a fly. rod I 
landed half a dozen of bass, which were 
less than two pounds a piece. Patty ex- 
plained that bass in this lake seldom grow 
beyond two pounds. I could not under- 
stand this seeming mystery. The water 
in this lake is deep, and the lake itself 
is several miles long, and in some places 
one mile wide. Few fishermen fish in this 
lake, and fish have the opportunity of 
growing to a large size. Muskellunge, 
too, are pigmies. A lake trout I caught 
in this lake weighed only four pounds. 
The water is cold, but not so cold that 
fish cannot grow larger. Some lakes in 
the north woods of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Minnesota develop small mouth bass 
of large size, yet the water is just as cold 
as that of Kishkutena. 

The chain of iakes above Nester’s Falls 
have wonderful water, but no fish larger 
than eighteen pounds have been caught. 
They have food in plenty, but they simply 
do not grow big. In Pipe Stone Lake, 
however, are found immense muskellunge, 
lake trout, and big wall-eyed pike. 

At dusk we reached the camp, and were 
cordially welcomed by a woman and her 
young son who take care of the camp. 

After a warm supper, which struck the 
right spot, we discussed the possibility of 
going to Pipe Stone Lake for big mus- 
kellunge. Patty complained of severe 
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pain in his leg. Under the circum. 
stances we thought we would have diff- 
culty in portaging. 

“We had better give up our trip,” ] 
said reluctantly. “To tell the truth, my 
rib is not behaving any too well. Two 
ailing men going far into the wilds might 
not be the best thing. Let’s give up the 
trip and return to Cedar Island Camp 
where we have friends, in case we need 
them.” 

Patty, nodding, limped away from my 
cabin. As I stood on the porch I heard 
footsteps. Thinking that he had returned 
to say something which he had left un- 
said, I went out with a spotlight to meet 
him. Twenty feet away from me a huge 
black bear stood on its hind legs, gazing 
at me, its eyes blazing like balls of fire. 
I had heard that a bear stands on its 
hind legs before he attacks. My nerves 
tingled. I stood still. The bear sniffed 
the air, then put its front feet down, and 
wheeled away. 

The next morning I told the woman at 
the camp of the night prowler. She 
giggled and said, “The poor bear was 
hungry. He expected you to feed him.” 

“Don’t say he is a tamed one.” 

“My son raised him from cubhood. He 
roams all over these woods.” 

The next morning Patty opened up the 
throttle and our craft cut the water and 
annihilated mile after mile towards 
Nester’s Falls. 

It was a glorious trip, marred only by 
a slight accident. As soon as the season 
opens up in Ontario this year I will make 
a dash to the North and penetrate those 
trackless wilds, 


Cork-Bodied Bugs and Bass 
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everywhere in the swamp areas of the 
South are called loggerheads. The thrill 
you get from landing and hooking a 
muskrat comes when you bring the un- 
known, spent, to the boat at night and 
flash the electric torch on it is of the kind 
you experience when in play you hock a 
true water moccasin. You never wait to 
take the hook out of its mouth, but cut 
the leader immediately as far away from 
it as possible. You have no use for such 
company in your boat. 

Casting bass bugs certainly tries the 
patience of the most expert caster, par- 
ticularly if he is of the impetuous sort 
and insists on using a soft action rod and 
his mental equipment will not expand to 
accept advice. If he insists on being or- 
thodox in trout technique and tools he is 
sure to come a cropper and often wrap 
a lot of loose line around his neck or else 
decorate some of the adjacent background 
with it. Good trout-fly casters are as 
numerous to-day as country clubs. Real 
expert bass-bug casters are by no means 
so plentiful. If a fellow can cast a bass 
bug properly every other sort of fly rod 
work, from the salmon fly to the tiniest 
dry fly, is ridiculously easy for him. 

To cast bass bugs efficiently you must 
have a rod with lots of backbone or power 
to it—whatever you care to term it. 
Actual weight in rods means very little. 
A rod of five ounces can have practically 
the same power as one of eight ounces, 
and it requires no more skill in landing 
a big fish with a powerful five-ounce rod 
than it does one of those weeping willow 
affairs of much greater weight. Without 
indulging in any Ieng discussion of the 


Ozark on a middle-western bass river. 


matter, I will simply state rod power or 
stamina is nothing else than the action 
of the bamboo. A hard action represents 
power for fishing purposes and a soft ac- 
tion a decrease in it. 

The trout fisherman who has been used 
to what is known as a very whippy rod 
apprehensively appraises a powerful rod 
at the first contact. He can get out of 
this frame of mind and experience its 
exquisite feel and functioning when he 
fits it with a fly line sufficiently large to 
bring out its action and soon thereafter 
he will learn more about distance casting 
and deftness than ever he did before. 

The tyro, or anyone else getting into 
the bass bug game, ought to provide him- 
self with a level fly line. He can do bet- 
ter work with it than with a tapered one. 
Why? Because the finely drawn tapered 
part is bound to belly, especially on long 
casts with a fly of the weight and size 
of bass bugs and feather minnows. This 
explains at the same time the necessity 
for a short leader. My preference is for 
one of three feet, though such a selection 
will horrify old dyed-in-the-wool dry-fly 
anglers. A long leader will surely aug- 
ment the chances for bellying in propor- 
tion to its length. 

Now for casting the cork deceits. The 
fundamentals of it are not difficult to 
master, if you study over the possible 
puzzlements which are sure to stare 4 
trout-fly caster in the face during his in- 
ceptive moments. Obviously, a bug is 
a much larger affair than a, No. 16, 14, 
12, 10, 8 or even a No. 4 trout fly. Look 
for a moment at its comparatively huge 
size and wings. This is just what you 
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have to surmount because they encounter, 
in casting, a far greater amount of air 
resistance than a trout fly. You have to 
allow for that, and you can do it best on 
the back cast by giving it quite a bit more 
time than the trout fly, betore you make 
the forward shoot. Try short distances 
at first, and look back of ycu, observing 
just how long the lure requires for its 
backward flight. Then, for the forward 
shoot, start it slowly, thrusting the rod 
forward in a leisurely fashion at the in- 
stant before the bug reaches the termina- 
tion of the line back of you, then grad- 
ually accelerate the movement of your rod 
as you complete the cast. 

A little observation and practise com- 
bined not only invest a beginner with skill 
in a short time, but rid him of the notion 
that skilled casters are-not the result of 
special attention of the divinity to certain 
human beings, but rather the consequence 
of some work and study. 

Picking up a bug is essentially an art, 
but one very easily mastered, though the 
beginner often feels that he is picking up 
the entire stream with his efforts, and 
frightening fish in the water close by, 
which latter he generally does. Get rid 
immediately of every darned bit of slack 
line you have before you attempt to re- 
trieve, and only make the pickup, or 
rather, start it, at the moment you have 
this completed. Then you can lift the 
bug up for the back cast without creating 
the slightest disturbance whatsoever. 

Bass strike the most viciously of all 
game fish and attack contraptions at 
which no other fish would give a glimpse. 
Still, they are most times the wariest of 
all the finny denizens of our lakes and 
streams, They can see more than they 
ought to, and their brief mood for attack 
is their only moment of irresponsibility 
and unguardedness. We mention this for 
the man who wishes to make a success 
of bass bugs or feather minnows. During 
the wild rush of a bass for a lure is the 
only period he is off guard, and even 
then he registers a big survey of every- 
thing he catches sight of while close to 
the surface. If a bass misses a bug and 
happens to see you, you might as well 
give up hope of ever connecting with that 
fellow again for many hours. Raise a 
brook trout of five pounds or over to one, 
though you have pricked him with a 
hook, he will surely come back to that 
lure if, in the first place he really wanted 
it. On September 14th, 1928, I rose and 
pricked three times that morning a six 
and one-half pound brook trout in exceed- 
ingly clear water. At one o’clock the 
same day I hooked and landed the same 
fish, with the same bug, and the marks 
of the hooks at different points irrefutably 
identified it. 

While wading clear water, excessive 
caution must be used to insure against 


Constructing a 


1%” seam is to be stitched around the 
outer edge. The points where the ends 
of the ribs come are reinforced with strips 
as shown. These strips should be made 
of somewhat heavier canvas if possible. 
Determine their location by. setting the 
frame on the canvas and marking. 

The canvas is fastened on by means of 
the auto top “Lift the Dect” fasteners 
(fastener studs should have screw shanks). 
Begin at the stern, fastening the canvas 
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disturbance of any sort. Truly, there are 
times when bass will strike, no matter 
what noise or disturbance you create, But 
such periods do not last long and the fel- 
low who remains quiet and studies con- 
ditions all the time, day after day, will 
produce most rises. 


Bass can eject a bass bug’so fast it is 
hard to eStimate their speed in the per- 
formance. Therefore, it is easy to under- 
stand the reason when your bug is on the 
water you must have no slack line. The 
best bass-bug artists learn to strike by 
sound the instant the ominous swirl of a 
rising fish is detected. Waiting even a 
half of a second often means the loss of 
a nice fish. You can not strike your fish 
rapidly with slack line. 


So many fail in bass-bug casting be- 
cause they pursue the sport just as they 
do bait casting, depending on luck for 
the whereabouts of a possible fish, and 
producing a rise through any sort of 
maneuvering. Now and then they will 
coax bass to their offerings, but it is noth- 
ing but sheer good fortune that they do. 
Bass usually do not strike at a bug as 
they do at a plug, principally from nat- 
ural belligerence or curiosity, or pursue 
it as they would a live minnow or an 
artificial resemblance. They take a bass 
bug like they do a real bug in nature, 
though the bug may not resemble the 
real thing, yet it has an irresistible fasci- 
nation for them. 


Always, if possible, cast with the wind 
in the likely spots. If on a lake and you 
are unable to shoot as far as your objec- 
tive, do it as far as you can and strip line, 
letting the wind convey it to where you 
desire. I much prefer a silent cast to a 
fussy cast—one without line disturbance 
of any sort; or the least splashing with 
the bug. Let the bug remain as quietly 
on the water as possible. Don’t attempt 
to skitter it with your rod. If there is a 
wise old bass around, he will remain in- 
active for a long time, not giving the bug 
the least scrutiny. If there is anything 
untoward about its action, trust that fish 
to notice it. Make your pickup gracefully 
and once more quietly drop your bug in 
the same spot. 
all doubts, immediately response will come 
before you commence the pickup. 


I remember one time demonstrating the 
suspiciousness of a bass in the presence 
of the late Emerson Hough. I saw the 
bass near the base of a steep gravel bank 
in ten feet of water. It required fourteen 
casts before the big fellow struck and con- 
nected. Suspicion was its first name, 
which I did not overcome until I cast the 
bug high up on the side of the bank 
and let it drop in the water. That bass 
doubtless thought it was a spent bug that 
had not sufficient strength to scale the 
height. 


If the bass has overcome . 
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Successful bass-bug fisherman never 
neglect such opportunities. They invari- 
ably hit with the lure the side of a rock 
or log in preference to the water, so that 
the insect will fall into the element nat- 
urally. Even lily pads are religiously 
used as targets, and the bug leisurely 
dropped into the water. Try still bug 
fishing as I have described, and then 
skipping the bug through ingenious 
manipulations of the rod tip, and see 
which is the more successful. 


In fishing feather minnows to create 
the desired crippled minnow action, 
twitch the rod to produce a slight rolling 
motion of the bug, with a sluggish dash, 
then stop and resume. The little differ- 
ence between it and bug casting is not 
hard to achieve. 


Bass bugs have a strong vogue with 
night fishermen. They certainly do busi- 
ness during the dark hours of the darkest 
night. The blacker the bug, the better 
luck I have, though there are thousands 
of anglers who swear that the colors near- 
est to white are the real thing. Every- 
one measures by results, and results pro- 
duce faith in a lure. Without faith in a 
certain color of bugs, nothing much will 
come because you will not give it the 
chances that you will give the one that 
produced. 


A good thing to do when you decide to 
go bug fishing at night is to survey your 
territory carefully during the day. By 
this you will save lots of trouble when 
the dark fishing hours arrive. You will 
know the feeding grounds and the ob- 
stacles to be encountered while casting 
or during the fighting and landing of a 
fish. And what a lot of fishing ecstasy 
comes to the man who draws his first rise 
to a bass bug at night! The nocturnal 
stillness is loudly disturbed when the mili- 
tant bass smashes at the cork-bodied de- 
ceit. A report like an exaggerated rifle 
shot, and you must strike the instant you 
hear it. Otherwise, the wily fish will 
have parted from the hooked lure. 


Mississippi River patterns of bass bugs 
are the best known among anglers. 
Through courtesy to anglers they have 
certain names bestowed on them; their 
color schemes are those of the old standard 
bass patterns with slight variations. 
Those with upright wings have many 
friends. They are especially good killers 
when a light breeze is stirring, as then, 
without help of. the angler, they conduct 
themselves very enticingly. At present 
they are making them in a variety of 
patterns with closed wings. These are 
very easy to cast and exceptionally good 
killers. If there happens to be a brook, 
rainbow or brown trout lurking around 
when one of these is offered, it is bound 
to rush hell-bent to catch it. 


Knock-Down Canvas Rowboat 
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to the upper edge and folding it in the 
manner illustrated in Fig’ 11. From there 
pass the canvas over the gunwales and 
fasten to each rib with a fastener. Bear 
in mind that the canvas lends rigidity and 
strength to the whole frame, therefore 
care should be exercised in drawing it 
smooth and snug when fitting. Fig. 12 
shows how the canvas is fastened at the 
front. 

Six to six and one-half foot oars are 


the proper I<ngth for use with this boat. 

For the third seat a small box of the 
desired height is placed in the bottom at 
the front. r 

When the top part of the stern is folded 
over on the rear seat a box is formed 
which holds the ribs (when folded) and 
the center seat hangers. The center seat 
is placed on the open side, vertical piece 
downward, thus making the fourth side 
of the box. 
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Feeding Your Dog 


ciple that “anything is 
good enough for a dog.” If the 
house dog that was being fed on 
soft food and greasy table scraps was sick, his condition 
was attributed to causes other than the fact that his 
stomach was being loaded with food that he could not 
digest and which was poisoning his system with the pto- 
maines of bacterial residue. 

The kennel man who is always having epidemics among 
his dogs, and the field trial trainer or sportsman whose 
dogs will not stand up to a hard day’s work, is usually 
the man who feeds soft food that the stomach of a dog 
cannot readily digest. The best conditioners in the world 
are the men who run greyhounds. They learned years 
ago that a dog could not be conditioned on sloppy food, 
and their ration invariably is fresh lean beef and dog bis- 
cuits fed dry, so that the dog in gnawing on them stimu- 
lates the salivary glands whose secretions are the first and 
most important step in the process of digestion. 

It is not so long ago that the weight of opinion was 
against meat being any part of the regular ration of a 
well-bred dog, and owners were being warned by veteri- 
narians and the knowing laity that meat caused worms, fits 
and skin diseases, 
and had a marked 
influence upon the 
character and dis- 
position of dogs. 
This is true only 
in part. Meat does 
not cause _ warms, 
nor is it the cause 
of skin diseases, It 
does, however, in- 
fluence the char- 
acter and disposi- 
tion of dogs, and 
meat-fed dogs are 
often excitable and 
nervous. ‘This is 
because of the ab- 
sence of vitamin B 
and will be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

The nonsensical 
theory about meat 
Was no sooner ex- 
ploded when the 
pendulum began to 
swing in the other 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
, *HERE was a time when of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
dogs were fed on the prin- ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 

and questions will be answered by mail when 

accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. dogs. They based this conclu- 





A noble group of English setters owned by Ernest W. Smoot. From left to 
right: Blue Girl, Champion Deadora Blue Prince, Lido Lady, Rose in Bloom, 
Cargo Belle, Champion Carnation, Champion Lansdowne Cousin Jack. 
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direction,, and there came to life 
a group of canine dieticians who 
gravely declared that an all-meat 
diet was the proper thing for 


sion on the fact that the dog was 
a carnivorous animal and that it was impossible for them 
to digest the starches of cereals. These opinions were 
formed on the most casual observations, had no scientific 
background, and have been exploded by carefully con- 
ducted laboratory tests. 

There was a group of veterinarians who were appar- 
ently ignorant of the fact that the dog can digest starches. 
To clear up their misconception, a careful study of starch 
digestion in the dog was recently conducted at the Michi- 
gan State College. A report of these investigations will 
be found in the April issue of the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Association. It is summed up as follows: 

First: “It appears from these experiments that dogs 
are capable of digesting and assimilating raw starches, 
and when cooked in large amounts. Second, the salivary 
secretions as well as the pancreatic juices have amylolytic 
(starch digesting powers).” The potato, an important 
starch bearer, has been used as an illustration. The report 
goes on to say, “It has been observed that after feeding 
dogs boiled potatoes, solid pieces are evacuated in the feces 

that were supposed 

to represent indi- 
gestible fragments 

of the potato. A 

careful analysis of 

these pieces reveals 
that they are free 
from starch and 
are simply pieces 
of cellulose which 
have taken up 
large quantities of 
water.” 
The intensive 
' study given to the 
action of various 
foods both in man 
and in dogs reveals 
that natural foods 
contain certain 
microscopic ele- 
ments that have a 
determining _ influ- 
ence upon the 
nutritive processes 
of the body, in- 
cluding growth 
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and health, and without these elements 
life can not endure. These elements are 
known as vitamins. here are five in 
number, designated by letters. The first, 
vitamin A, is the Anti Opthalmic Vitamin 
for the reason that its absence from the 
system is indicated by an inflammation of 
the eyes and a tendency to coughs, cold, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, a cessation of 
growth in young animals and a tendency 
to infections. This vitamin is found in 
butter, egg fat, fish oils and leafy green 
vegetables. 

Vitamin B concerns the nerves. Its ab- 
sence results in diseases of the nervous 
system: paralysis of the extremities, fits, 
convulsions and extreme excitability. This 
vitamin is found principally in whole 
wheat, 

Vitamin C is anti scorbutic. Its absence 
from the system is indicated by skin dis- 
eases, poor coats, etc. It is found in milk, 
vegetables and fruit. 

Vitamin D concerns the development of 
the bony structure. Soft improperly de- 
veloped bones and rickets are the result 
of its absence. It is found in green leaf 
vegetables that grow in the sunlight, fish 
oils and the yolks of eggs. 

Vitamin E is of recent discovery. Its 
absence is the cause of sterility in both 
sexes. This vitamin is found in whole 
wheat and lettuce. 


It is therefore evident that to deprive 
dogs of wheat is to rob them of the prin- 
cipal source of two of the most important 
vitamins. If the daily diet is stripped of 
vitamin B it is only a question of time 
when diseases of the nervous system de- 
velop, such as extreme excitability, fits, 
convulsions and paralysis usually of the 
posterior extremities. Wheat, the most 
important source of this element, is there- 
fore a fundamental diet of the dog. 


The vitamin E, which has only recently 
been classified, is also of great impor- 
tance, as it directly concerns reproduction. 
Deprive dogs of vitamin E and they be- 
come sterile. Masters of hounds and ken- 
nel men, who have tried feeding exclu- 
sively on horse meat, are unable to raise 
puppies. The dog’s system must have 
wheat to supply this vitamin. 

It is now realized that cereals are eas- 
ily digested if the starch cells are broken 
down by the process of baking, which 
converts starches into a dextro glucose. 
In this form it is easily assimilated, 
highly nourishing and leaves only a mini- 
mum of bacterial residue. Cooking is but 
a preliminary form of digestion. The 
reason that dog biscuits have come into 
general use is that the high degree of 
heat to which they are subjected in the 
process of baking breaks down the starch 
cells and converts them into the digestible 
dextro glucose. The principal difference 
between dog biscuits and table scraps, 
ordinary bread, biscuits, buns and cereals 
is that the latter have not been as thor- 
oughly cooked as the dog biscuits, conse- 
quently the dextrinization process has not 
been fully carried out. They are, there- 
fore, more difficult to digest. 

Where the question of food is con- 
cerned it is important to bear in mind 
that although the dog has sprung from a 
so-called carnivorous family, nevertheless 
there is no doubt that he is more nearly 
omnivorous and does not thrive on an all- 
meat diet even under primitive condi- 
tions. For instance in a wild state they 
crave the paunches and intestines of their 
prey, filled with grains and vegetable 
matter, partially digested, more than the 
flesh of their victims. It is a form of 
food essential to their health, strength 
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The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 


health. Write fully. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
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Proper balance—that is the secret 
of the formula’ which makes 
SPRATT’S DOG FOODS so pre- 
eminently good for dogs of all ages, 
sizes and breeds. Behind that for- 
mula are 75 years of continuous 
study of the dietary needs of the 
dog. Why experiment with your 
dog’s health when any good grocer, 
druggist or seedsman can supply 
SPRATT’S or get it for you? 
Write for FREE book on 
care and _ feeding. 


DOG BISCUINS 


HANDY book for immediate record of 
all events and transactions, relieving 
the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
enable the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 


60 pages. Press Board, 75 Cents 
With one year’s subscription to Forest & Stream 
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A marvelous tonic for unthrifty Me 
dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- (23 
tion and the simpler ailments. — 
60 cents at druggists or by mail. 
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RITTEN by Dr.B.T. 

Woodward, former 
veterinary practitioner of 
the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, who heads the Glover 
laboratories. These labo- 
ratories maintain the most 
advanced standards of pur- 
ity, efficacy, and safety in 
conformity with the latest 
findings of veterinary sci- 
ence. This assures you of 
the best medicinal aid you 

can give your dog. 
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Sales Agents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co. Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 
MEDICINES FOR DOGS 


ILLINOIS 
HOUNDS 


Trained Hunters on Fox, 
Deer, Wolf, Cat, Coon, 
Opossum and Mink, Also 
Beagles. 30 days’ trial. 


Catalogue Free. 
RIVERVIEW KENNELS 
Ramsey, Ill. 


bot SiMe Wan. Walls Aa. 
Ald adit sect hid Lah i vb ba 


ERFECTION 
is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
Sportin; Si . re. 


Order py oe yeu prefer, wo will ner 
5 tbs. 6Oc, or 10 ibs. $1.00 

point in she United ates ad 2 

Past ON, a balanced meat cereal food, 

prep d for use d it. 

PERFECTION FQ we) COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK e MICHIGAN 


The Bird Dog’s Palace 


Has adjustable 
clamps that hold 
it rigidly on the 
‘ runningboard of 
“any car “in a posi- 
tion that does not 
; touch the body. It 
is built throughout 
of automobile body 
materials, striking- 
ly finished in Duco 
tones. 
Priee $12.50 for 
the one-dog size 
and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suit- 
able for large pointers and setters as well as other 
reeds and is adjustable to fit all cars. Immediate 
shipment. 


mia. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE CO. 
GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 
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and well-being. Only from cereals and 
certain vegetables can they obtain the 
vitamins on which life depends. It is, 
therefore, important that a dog’s food 
consists of cereals and vegetables as well 
as meat. It is also essential that the food 
given to them should be fresh and clean 
and something more than just filling. It 
should be rich in bone and muscle-making 
elements, and that is best which contains 
the most nourishment in the least. bulk. 
This applies to puppies as well as old 
dogs. 

If you want to raise strong-boned, 
straight-limbed, clean-jointed youngsters, 
do not allow them to fill up on large 
quantities of soup or milk or gorge them- 
selves on sloppy food. To be sure, for 
the first few days after weaning milk be- 
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comes an important adjunct, but breeders 
who know theif business get their young 
stock off milk and sloppy foods and on to 
a balanced diet as soon as possible. It is 
the only way they can avoid pot-bellied, 
weak-muscled youngsters. 

The basis of a wholesome diet for dogs 
must therefore be sound wheat which has 
been slowly baked in a high temperature, 
so as to convert the starches into an easily 
assimilated dextro glucose. There is 
nothing that will take the place of wheat. 
It is the richest source of vitamins B and 
E which control the nutrition of the ner- 
vous system and the productivity of the 
species. Wheat also supplies the carbo- 
hydrates which are the source of heat 
and energy. The proteins build up mus- 
cular tissues, skin, h2ir, and are necessary 
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in puppyhood to insure sturdy growth. A 
reasonable amount of protein can be in- 
corporated in biscuits in the form of meat 
fibre; that is, lean meat free from fat and 
gristle. If it is desired to increase the 
amount of the latter during puppyhood, 
use fresh lean beef, either raw or slightly 
cooked. It should be free from fat or 
gristle and in as condensed form as pos- 
sible. Use fresh meat if possible. If 
canned meat is used, the fact should not 
be lost sight of that 70 per cent of the 
contents of most cans consists of liquid. 
Furthermore, during the summer months 
when the tin is opened, the contents 
should be used immediately. In other 
words, food left over should not be kept 
for the next meal, 


Indian Lake Pike 


weeds, perhaps fifty yards across, dark 
as ebony, and still as air. Schools of 
perch swarmed on the bars below, and 
even under adverse weather conditions, 
it was a propitious place. 

But would this pike rise again? It 
seemed ridiculous to hope so after wit- 
nessing his hearty meal, and yet, when 
one remembers those two classic goslings, 
not impossible. I have known pike to 
strike at plugs, on Canadian lakes, so 
savagely as to convey the impression of 
actual rage. As Izaak Walton says, 
“Doubtless pikes will bite when they are 
not hungry, but, as some think, even for 
very hunger, when a tempting bait comes 
near them.” 

No “tempting bait,” such as a live frog, 
or minnow, being then in my possession, 
I prepared a bright spinner, and triple 
hooks with a tuft of red and white 
. plumes. My bait-casting rod was rather 
light. for King Pike, but it might prove 
good fun to play a hefty fish with it. 
And so I commenced skittering the lure 
across the ‘surface where the ravenous 
pike had disappeared. 

This I really did in order to be able to 
reflect later that I had done everything 
possible under the circumstances, rather 
than with any real hope of success. But 
in this case, as in many others within my 
limited experience, the unlikely thing 
happened. For some minutes I angled in 
vain, and was on the point of desisting, 
with a laugh at my own folly, when the 
big pike once more bolted from the dark- 
ness, swallowed hooks, feathers, spinner, 
and plunged away with half my line. 

Had he steered in among the shore- 


The Sportsman’s Calendar 
(Continued from page 551) 
National Field Trial Club, Union Springs, 


Ala., January 27. 
tary. 

Continental Field Trial 
Springs, Ala., February 5. 
kins, secretary. 

Ccntral Alabama Field Trial Club. Selma, 
Ala., February 24. I. J. Hix, secretary. 

Grand Junction Field Trial Club Holly 
Springs, Miss, March 3. Webster 
Price, secretary. 


Trap Shooting 


Grand American Handicap at Vandalia, 
O., August 19-24 


R. J. Goode, secre- 


Club, Union 
F. L. Had- 
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ward snags, he might have snapped the 
silk in a second, but instead he veered 
among the pads, and there sulked. Had 
he spit out the barbs? The line re- 
mained taut, but it might be held by a 
lily stem; so I gave him the butt. The 
immediate result was a series of wild 
rushes that gave the thrill of a: lifetime. 
Usually one finds these huge pike un- 
wieldy as logs, merely heavy to pull in, 
and causing most trouble after they are 
netted and before they are killed in the 
boat. ; 

But this pike proved strong as a mus- 
kellunge, which he greatly resembled also 
in his tactics. He really cost me a tre- 
mendous tussle before he tired sufficiently 
for me to see him looming beside the 
canoe, so long and bulky that I could 
hardly believe my eyes. 

Marvelously he gleamed there in the 
dark water, bright from stem to stern 
with golden discs as big as pennies, al- 
most as lordly a catch as the muskellunge 
itself. It took a mighty heave to net him 
and to dump him into the canoe, where 
he made things fly with his flurries be- 
fore he could be dispatched. 

On Indian Lake, cooks frequently make 
salads of such giant pike. But in Amer- 
ica as in England, the bigger your fish, 
the coarser the meat. Admitting this, 
Izaak Walton gives a most tempting and 
luscious recipe for roasting just such a 
monster as I had caught. Those who 
take the pains to check up on his direc- 
tions for cooking fish, must have observed 
that the most elaborate and delicious re- 
cipes are invariably given for the fish 
that need them most. And so it is with 


State Shoots 


July 


North Dakota at Dickinson 

Colorado at Denver. 

Indiana at Indianapolis, 

Maine at Portland. 

Montana at Helena. 

Michigan at Pontiac. 

Kentucky at Louisville, 

August 
1-2 Vermont at Springfield. 
2-4 Wisconsin at Milwaukee, 
September, 1929 

Fifteenth Annual Trophy Trap Shoot, 
Conneaut Lake Park, Pa.. Labor Day, 
Sept. 2-3-4, Louis Lautenslager, secre- 
le Sportsmen Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 

ms 


14-16 
14-17 
16-18 
19-20 
19-21 
19-21 
25-27 


thyme, sweet marjoram, winter-savory, 
pickled oysters, anchovies, sweet butter 
and mace. “Let him be roasted very 
leisurely and often basted with claret 
wine, and anchovies, and butter . mixed 
together, and also with what moisture 
falls from him into the pan; when you 
have roasted him sufficiently, you are to 
hold under him, when you unwind or cut 
the tape that ties him, such a dish as you 
purpose to eat him out of; and let him 
fall into it with the sauce that is roasted 
in his belly—then, to the sauce which was 
within, and also that sauce in the pan, 
you are to add a fit quantity of the best 
butter, and to squeeze the juice of three 
or four oranges; lastly, you may either 
put into the pike with the oysters, two 
cloves of garlic, and take it whole out, 
when the pike is cut off the spit; or to 
give the sauce a haut-gout, let the dish 
into which you let the pike fall, be rubbed 
with it; the using or not using of this 
garlic is left to your discretion.” 

As our cook had been in the habit of 
secing me paddle home with fair sized 
pike almost every day, he showed small 
enthusiasm when I suggested to him the 
high points of Walton’s famous recipe. 
He balked at most of the items, but some- 
how or other his pride was touched by 
my professional interest. He gave that 
one particular pike his personal study, 
and most of the miscellaneous “extras” in 
his kitchen, and the result more than 
justified Walton’s final recommendation 
“This dish of meat is too good for any 
but anglers, or very honest men, and I 
trust, you will prove both; and therefore 
I have trusted you with this secret.” 


Special Shoots 
July 


18-20 Pacific Indians at Crescent Lake, 
Washington. 
23, 24 & 25 Atlantic “Divisional” shoot 
at Ithaca, N. Y. 
August 
6-7 Saskatoon, Sask., Manitoba-Sas- 
katchewan Div. Shoot. 
Yorklyn, Del., 9th Annual “Clar- 
ence Marshall” Tournament. 
“Baby Grand” at Forest, Ohio. 
September 
At Del Monte, Cal., Medal Shoot. 
West-Hogans at Atlantic City, 
N, J. 


7-10 
8-10 


October 
Southern Indians at Atlanta. 





The Summer Exhibition of 
the Morris and Essex Ken- 
nel Club at Madison, N. J., 


on the Giralda Farms Estate of Mrs. M. 
Hartley Dodge, president of the Club. 
There were fifteen hundred entries in 
twenty-seven classes. 


se Ss 


The nucleus of this estate was founded 
by Mr. Dodge’s grandfather, Marcellus 
Hartley, one of the founders of the gun 
and ammunition industry, and closely as- 
sociated with the famous name of Rem- 
ington. Here thousands of pheasants are 
now being raised and liberated, as well 
as famous horses, dogs, cattle and other 
live stock. 





Asove: Dr. Wm, A. Bruette, Editor of 
ForREST AND STREAM, judging the English 
setters. 


Lert: The Beagle Pack on the Polo 
Field. 


Betow: Jt was the most beautiful 
event in the history of show-land. The 
summer foliage of New Jersey's fairest 
countryside made a lovely background 
for the white marquees. The courteous 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Dodge, the 
attention that had been given to every 
detail of management by Superintendent 
A. McClure Halley and Mr. Paterson 
left nothing to be desired. 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller — 
be deposited with some disinterested third 
son or with this office with the understan sl 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded- sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, II. 


HUNDRED HUNTING -HOUNDS, CHEAP. 
Trial. Hunting Supplies, Catalogue. Kaskaskia, 
C25, Herrick, Illinois. 


READY TO SELL, MY TRAINED COON- 
hound on trial with terms to please the buyer. 
Paul Davis, B32, Charleston, Mo. 


HUNDRED HOUNDS ON_ PAYMENT. 
Want Agents for selling Dogs and Supplies, Worm 
Running Fit, other remedies, $1. Collar. Name 
$1. Horns ‘$2. c: Feed $4. Guaran- 
teed. Catalogue. Beck Brothers, DD37, Herrick, 
Illinois. 


REGISTERED BEAGLES AND PUPS. 
Prices right. W. Whittingham, Arpin, Wisc. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TRAINING OR 
Boarding. For sale, Pointers, Setters and Pup- 
pies. McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., 
Ohio. 


WELL-BROKEN QUAIL, GROUSE, RING- 
neck Pheasant, Duck Dogs, Pups. Thoroughbreds 
—papers. Enclose six cents. Thoroughbred Ken- 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS—WRITE US 
your. wants inclosing stamp. McLister Bros., 
Brighton, Tenn. 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS ALL AGES. 
Buy at your own prices. Write for details. 
Montasula Kennels, Missoula, Montana. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, DAM 
Dau oe Champion Obo Donatello, priced rea- 
sonab Wiemeyer’s Kennels, 916 East Chestnut, 
na exile, Ky. 


QUALITY SPRINGER SPANIELS. WORK- 
ers and winners from the world’s leading strains. 
Pups and breeding stock reasonably priced. Kes- 
terson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 

Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS. HUNTERS, 
retrievers, home guards, loyal companions. The 
best allround dog bred today. Priced to sell. 
Comrade Farm Kennels, Galion, Ohio. 


CHAMPION BRED SPRINGER FEMALES, 
eight months. Also Cockers. Dr. C. L. Lee, 
Iola, Wis. 


AIREDALES 


CLASSY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE MALE 
puppies, $15. Prompt service, safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Guy Dille, Ridgway, Ohio. 


OORANG AIREDALES, 
hounds and Rabbit Hounds. 
trial and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Lingo, La Rue, Ohio. 


Lingorues, Coon- 
Dogs shipped on 
Walter H. 


POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


70 POLICE PUPPIES ALL COLORS 
Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $12.50. Males 
$ i Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped 

C.O.D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hanna- 
ford, N.. Dak, oe, 
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Able to reach down and retrieve the rabbit. 


In a Winter Woodlot 


(Continued from page 571) 


out and away. Evidently one rabbit had 
been in there when we drove the other 
one in and had been frightened out, either 
by my progress along the tangled trees 
or by the report of the gun. Coming 
around at my.call, Hap examined the 
tracks and started off in pursuit of Sir 
Lepus. Half a dozen hasty hops had 
taken the rabbit in under the low branches 
of a thick clump of trees. Before attempt- 


ing a passage through these stiff and ob- 
stinate limbs—a passage which was sure 
to be attended by considerable noise— 
Hap sat back on his heel so as to peer in 


underneath and then, to my _ surprise, 
raised his rifle and fired. He then 
plunged into the thicket, without regard 
for noise, and soon returned bringing his 
rabbit. He had made a neat head shot 
and was somewhat proud of the fact. 


We were again without fresh trails, so 
we struck out in opposite directions to 
find tracks or jump out a rabbit that 
would make some for us. I had walked 
for some distance before I found. any- 
thing fresh. This was partly because I 
was so much interested in the subtle 
charms of the deep swamp. I always did 
like a northern swampland, especially in 
winter, when the long, silent corridors 
stretch away under the dark canopy of 
cedar -and balsam, columned with russet 
brown trunks and carpeted with clean 
white snow upon which is patterned many 
shades of purple shadows. Perhaps it is 
because I come so completely under the 
spell of their haunts, that I am so prone 
to attribute supernatural qualities to these 
silent, soft-footed creatures. Maybe I 
thought too much about those things, for 
I was supposed to be a practical hunter 
with an empty pot on the camp stove and 
should have been floundering in the brush 
and thickets instead of theorizing in the 
more open spots. But, even so, I did find 
a trail and soon jumped the rabbit which, 
like an elusive white elf, led me a merry 
chase. 


I followed the trail across a bit of open 
swampland to find that the rabbit had 
entered a dense little thicket. After peer- 
ing in as best I could and working around 
I found that it had left on the other side. 
After a short run it went into another 
thicket. This time I decided to circle the 


thicket first thing and after stealing nearly 
all the way around I found that it had 
left about where it had entered and, 
bearing to the left had gone hopping 
away. A few yards farther on it had 
turned sharply to the left and headed for 
a small blowdown. I followed the tracks 
until I was sure that they led in under 
the fallen trees, then began to circle, 
peering in at every opening for a sight of 
the crouching form of the rabbit. After 
completely circling the pile I had neither 
seen the rabbit nor its trail leading away, 
so I climbed up on the pile but could not 
discover anything nor start the rabbit out. 
By the time I had circled again and thus 
convinced myself that no trail led out 
from the blowdown, I was ready to be- 
lieve that this rabbit had actually become 
the white wraith that it so much resem- 
bled and had gone floating away without 
leaving tracks on the snow. 


Of course there was the possibility that 
this rabbit might have crawled in under 
the edge of a rock or the roots of a stump 
and proposed to crouch there. Anyway, 
I had decided to leave it and to look for 
new tracks when I found the trail of this 
one, several yards out. The rabbit had 
followed some under-snow passage, prob- 
ably a tunnel through the snow-covered 
brush, that had an outlet out there. After 
following this trail for some distance 
farther I jumped the rabbit out of a 
small thicket and happened to see it as 
it left. Out through the open woods it 
went in wild erratic leaps, plunging up 
and down, dodging from side to side, 
and flashing in and out among the tree 
trunks. Glancing along the gun barrels 
I caught the fleeing form, swung with 
its line of flight, then a little more to get 
a lead, and pressed the trigger. 


“Bing!” spoke the gun, but the rabbit 
never let on it heard. 

“Bang!” snapped the second barrel, 
and still the rabbit kept on. 


This rabbit had eluded me so many 
times, had acted so much like a spirit ani- 
mal, that I began to wonder if it really 
was a flesh and blood creature or just an 
airy apparition upon which gun-thrown 
shot would have no effect. The trunk of 
a cedar, well filled with shot, afforded 
the real solution, The rabbit disappeared 
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from view long before I could reload, so 
there was nothing to do but follow along. 

This rabbit had been frightened when 
it had started from the thicket, and the 
twin reports from my shotgun had had 
no soothing effect and did not serve to 
allay these fears. When it had passed 
out of sight it had been hitting on all 
four. In a surprisingly short time, how- 
ever, it slowed down to its normal hop 
and then stopped under a bush to watch 
for my approach. These rabbits that we 
seek by still-hunting and trailing on the 
snow are very different creatures from 
the fear-crazed rabbits that flee before 
the hounds. While these snowshoe rab- 
bits are capable of wonderful speed they 
seem to prefer to play hide and seek 
rather than to run races; to depend upon 
their protective coloration, the blending 
of their changeable coats into the natural 
surroundings, rather than on their long 
legs, to keep their hides whole. 

Again jumping this particular rabbit 
without seeing it, I followed it along until 
it ran into another area of fallen trees. 
This was no well defined blow-down— 
just a lot of fallen trees stretched in every 
direction among the standing timber. My 
rabbit hopped in among these trees and 
when I reached the place I found that 
Hap had also chased one in there, For 


quite some time those two rabbits had us . 


guessing. They hopped back and forth 
from one brushy cavity to another, al- 
ways out of sight, until it seemed as if 
they might have been threading some 
mystic maze, but finally we routed them 
out and found their trails, nearly parallel, 
leading out toward the edge of the swamp. 
Following along, we began to see them, 
first one of us would get a glimpse, then 
the other, but never close enough for a 
good look, much less a shot. 

They led us, in a comparatively straight- 
away course, to the edge of the swamp 
and up to a high, ledgy knoll where the 
soil was so thin among the out-cropping 
granite that it would support only scat- 
tering, brushy trees, with wide, open 
spaces between. Hap saw the two rab- 
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bits, running close together, as they dis- 
appeared under one of these trees. He 
crept up as quietly as possible and tried 
to get a shot at one of them, but found 
that they had gone out on the other side 
and, with a little circle had dropped back 
down toward the swamp. 


We then started down the hill and al- 
most before we were in the woods I saw 
one of the rabbits. It was sitting still, 
crouching on the snow among some small 
sapling birches. About the time I saw it 
it started away, but stopped when the 
shotgun called for it. As it fell it slid 
under a tangle of bushes just below a 
high ledge. I shoed up and was just 
wondering how I could best get the rab- 
bit out of the brush when my eye caught 
a movement just over the ledge. A tiny 
gray. object appeared and disappeared 
just over the rim of rock. I. couldn’t see 
enough to tell just what it was, but I 
called it the ear of a rabbit and, sure 
enough, after I had waited a little to see 
if it wouldn’t show more of itself, I went 
up and found the tracks. Hap was fol- 
lowing it and soon joined me. The trail 
led up under one of the brushy trees and 
as we started pussy-footing it in that di- 
rection, Hap stopped me with a subdued 
hiss. The rabbit was circling back across 
the opening. It was a little too far to 
shoot with the scatter gun and, anyway, 
Hap was between me and the rabbit. 
Then the rabbit stopped and sat up on 
its haunches, right in the middle of an 
open lane and Hap killed it with a well- 
placed shot. 


Meantime, the minutes had been tick- 
ing steadily away. We now had a fairly 
good bag of bunnies so we recrossed the 
swamp, found our trail of the morning, 
and headed back toward camp. The 
flesh of these rabbits may not be particu- 
larly nutritious (northern explorers say 
one will starve with plenty of them to 
eat), but a good rabbit fricassee, well 
cooked and mixed with plenty of butter 
and spice, is certainly a welcome addition 
to winter camp fare. 


Striped Bass 


(Continued from page 565) 


make their homes for the winter. Joe 
knew this and confined his fishing to the 
surf, using a block tin squid tipped off 
with pork rind. 

By December the upstream sections of 
the tidal rivers were again receiving the 
angler’s attention. The 5/0 Sproat hooks 
and sand worms of generous proportions 
now became the lure par excellence as 
the “Rocks” worked against the current 
until brackish water was reached. Here 
they would abide until the following 
Spring, when the lilacs and Joe bloomed 
again, ; 

There are, without a doubt, hundreds 
of ideal outfits for striped bass angling, 
and the owner of each is correct as rain, 
in his own opinion. The writer prefers 
the following equipment for boat fishing. 
With it, a large striper may be handled 
nicely, while considerable sport can be 
had with the smaller cnes that tip the 
scales between five and ten pounds. 

My much-used and still very service- 
able split bamboo rod is six and one-half 
feet long from the lower end of its four- 
teen-inch independent butt to the agate- 
mounted top of its five and one-third foot 
tip. The latter weighs five ounces. The 


reel is double multiplying and holds just 
six hundred feet of number 9 thread, 
finest grade twisted linen line, testing 
about twenty-two pounds when wet. As 
stripers seldom make runs exceeding one 
hundred and fifty feet, this reel’s line ca- 
pacity is ample for all contingencies. 

Surf fishing requires a powerful rod, 
strong reel, and sturdy line, and I favor 
an agate and nickel-silver mounted tip of 
six. feet six inches, weighing approxi- 
mately thirteen and one-half ounces. The 
butt should be of straight-grained hickory, 
without spring, and: topped off with a 
nickel-silver dowelled reel seat, just fitting 
shy of the armpit when my hand holds 
the upper grasp. It is twenty-eight 
inches long. 

It is largely a matter of opinion as to 
which make of reel is best, though most 
of the initiated favor one made of nickel 
silver and rubber combined, having a 
right-hand throw-off, making the spool 
run free when casting, and a left-hand 
automatic drag, which works against the 
fish but not against the angler. These 
winches are usually marked 2/0 or 3/0, 
having line capacities of two hundred 
and- three hundred yards of number 
twelve thread linen line respectively. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 


$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale; Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and _ Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Shippcd 
for trial], Catalogue ten cents. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, CATALOGUE 
10c. Challenger Kennels, Breeders and Importers, 
Box 1017, Jackson Center, Ohio. 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, $25 MALES, 
$20 females. Also mature female. Registered 
curly, black stock. True guards and protectors. 
Otto Fritz, Columbus, Wisconsin. 


DOBERMAN PINSCHER PUPS FOR SALE. 
Very high class sired by Int,» Ch. Claus Von 
Sigalsburg, dams are champion bred. Priced from 
$75.00 up. W. L. Haley, c/o Haley-Neeley, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


ST. BERNARD PUPS $25.00 to $50.00 WITH 
iene Kennel papers. R. B. Colby, Loyal, 
Vise. 


JUMBO, PEDIGREED, NEWFOUNDLAND 
puppies, also St. Bernards. Children’s real com- 
panions. Earl Thurston, Hartsville, Ind. 


TRAINERS’ DOGS 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse, pheasant, quail. Excellent 
references. <A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


DOG REMEDIES 
RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 


three doses ; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 




















MY FRIEND 
THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of 
crisp autumnal days in the 


covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the 
habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. 


The author is an acknowl- 
edged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had 
more experience in the field 
than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


With one year’s subscription to 
FOREST AND STREAM, $3.25 
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Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Snr. 


HE other day, Dr. Robert 


T. Morris wrote me about 


my talk at the National ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and .questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Game Conference last winter 
and asked me why I did not write 
a book on the subject of vermin 
control, the art of destroying predatory birds and animals. 
I recognize that such a book would be valuable; indeed, 
I have had a number of letters asking for details of rid- 
ding the fields and woods of predatory birds and animals 
that interfere with game breeding. However, at present 
I haven’t the time necessary for books, but this month I 
will endeavor to give a “close-up” description of methods 
and means of controlling these marauders, whose sole aim 
or occupation is the destruction of worth-while wild life. 

Nearly everyone who owns land in the country, par- 
ticularly the farmer and the retired business man from 
town, who has left the wild city for the quiet country, 
has the habit of tidying his woods and fields, but especially 
his fence lines, leaving no refuge for bob white, for the 
wild turkey, for other game birds so that they may hide 
their eggs from the crow, the magpie, etc. What few 
thickets there are, are so isolated, the opossum, skunk, 
raccoon, and other egg destroyers, can go right to the only 
possible place where nest and eggs can be found, and feast 
on what should become free flying game birds. 

On those farms where the owners do not shoot, leaving 
the game free to live on the place, there are cats, and more 
cats, so that should game birds, such as bobwhite, ruffed 
grouse, Hungarian partridge, ringneck pheasants, come 
near the barns, as they would but for these terribly 
destructive cats, we find the entire countryside devoid 
of game bird life. 

Again, we have 
our lawmakers 
making laws, and 
more laws, and still 
more laws, to pro- 
tect, not our vanish- 
ing game birds, but 
our vanished game 
birds. And the hunt- 
er seems to get all 
the blame. Whereas 
it should be divided, 
with a great part of 
it going to the set- 
tling of the country 
and the changing 
topography. Of 
course, hunters have 
increased greatly in 
numbers, and some 
of them, as all rec- 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 


A very effective trap, made from an old door and some 2x4s. Without 

bait, it catches weasles, mink, rats, gophers; and, if set hair trigger, 

will catch mice. This is an invention of Jack Miner’s. The side shown 
is the side that sits on the ground. 
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ognize, are not good sportsmen, 
but they cannot be considered 
altogether as the one cause of the 
decrease in game. 

Game breeding is an art that 
can be taken up as a side line by 
every farmer, even every market gardener, in the country. 

First, destroy all your cats; next, yard up and control 
all your dogs. Indifferent persons should not be allowed 
to own dogs, or rather to have dogs own them. Then 
make brush and thick bush clumps where game can retreat 
and be safe from their enemies. Trap all mice, rats, cats, 
weasels, mink, skunks, foxes, opossums, raccoons, coyotes, 
and worthless hunting curs. Use a .410 on red squirrels, 
water snakes, screech owls, blue jays, crow-blackbirds. 
Poison the crows. 

To get rid of mice, take a board six or seven inches 
wide, and almost any length, and lean it up against a wall, 
say at an angle of 45 degrees. Behind this board, on floor 
or ground, place your mouse traps. I use traps that cost 
$2.50 a hundred. Your boys can take charge of these 
traps, looking at them each day, clearing them of trapped 
vermin and resetting for other mice. These traps require 
no baiting. It might be a good idea to pay the youngsters 
one cent a mouse for each one caught; when these pests 
become scarce, increase the reward to five cents each. 

I use the same system for rats. Procure No. 0 or No. | 
spring traps and set them on floor or ground behind boards 
one foot wide, any length. These are particularly effec- 
tive outside of chicken pens, pig pens, cow or horse stables. 
No bait is required. Set the traps hair trigger. Of 
course, rats will be more readily drawn to investigate be- 
hind the boards if 
you put an old cab- 
bage or a dead fish 
about the center of 
the line of traps, 
though it is not 
necessary. Such a 
line of traps will 
catch every rat, 
weasel, gopher and 
mink coming on the 
place, as one and all 
will want to know 
what is behind that 
board or boards. 
Where small birds 
are running about, 
place a few twigs at 
the ends of each 
board. 

Brush heaps not 
only protect birds 
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from wind, rain, hawks and owls, but 
they also harbor weasels and skunks. To 
clear out these marauders, procure old 
doors, or nail some old boards together, 
to make a board about four by five feet, 
or five by six feet, or four by four, and 
make a2 Jack Miner weasel trap. You 
will want some two by fours, as you will 
see from the illustration. Make a St. 
Andrew’s cross on one side, leaving a 
space in the center, just the size of a 
No. 1 jump trap. Nail the two-inch side 
of the scantling to the door. My car- 
penter had extra space, so he added the 
horizontal bar to the cross. Now, saw a 
round or square piece out of the board, 
in the center, just where you have left the 
opening ‘at the junction of the scantlings. 
Put a nail or staple in the cut-out and 
replace it in the door, after laying the 
door on the ground, near a brush pile, 
and putting your trap on the ground in 
the center space. Set your trap hair 
trigger. Every weasel, mink, rat, gopher, 
feld mouse, wood mouse, will want to 
know what is in the center of the old 
door. No bait is required -unless for 
mink, and for this animal you could use 
the musk gland from a muskrat, placing 
it on the pan or under the pan of the 
trap. When these traps are set hair 
trigger, you will clean out the wood mice, 
for these little things will eat pheasant 
chicks as they are hatching under the 
hens. They are as bad as the little red 
squirrel at destroying birds’ nests. 

The house cat is the worst destroyer of 
the field and woods. To secure the cat, 


procure a can of cheap fish and spread it 


on a spot in such a way that your dog 
will not step on the traps. Then set two 
or three No. 1% traps arcund the fish 
and you will be sure to catch all the cats. 
After you have caught the “last” cat 
keep your traps ready set, for there are 
always a score of cats in the neighbor- 
hood that no one ever sees, and these are 
the worst of all in destruction of game. 
During the first half of May I caught 
135 mice, all kinds, and during the first 
four months of the year I averaged a 
hundred each month, so that an efficient 
trapping system will easily replace a cat 
as amouser. The traps also took care of 
half a dozen rats during the same period, 
all there were on thé place. 


You who have streams running through 
your farms or country places, will have 
heaps of trouble with mink wandering 
up and down stream, stopping at your 
place to cut the throats of all your pet 
and table ducks. To secure these de- 
structive creatures, run a strip of one-inch 
mesh wire fencing, three feet high, across 
the stream and for about fifteen feet on 
land on each side. Keep this mesh wire 
tight at the. bottom; in fact, very tight. 
About a foot from shore make a hole.on 
each side, and also make one in the cen- 
ter of the stream. Place a No. 1%4 jump 
trap on the ground at each hole, say from 
one to three inches under water, in plain 
sight. So as not to catch your little ducks, 
place a stone in front of each trap and 
also put stones on each side of each trap. 
This will cause the mink to jump on to 
the pan of the trap and not let him slide 
past it, and will prevent ducklings from 
getting through. The traps should be 
under exact bottom line of wire. One 
such fixture at the entrance of the stream 
and one at its exit will take care of all 
the mink and save you many ducks and 
likely quite a bit of money. Don’t de- 
stroy the mink, as they are valuable fur 
animals, but place them in a secure wire 
cage, say of one-inch mesh wire, 16-gauge, 
6 feet wide. Make the mink house six 


feet high, six feet wide, six feet long. 


Wire bottom and top well. Keep clean. 
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Bed with fine hay in box made water- 
proof. Have door and fastenings of cage 
very secure. Feed on chicken entrails, 
dogfish, carp, field mice, lettuce, and give 
good clean water. I have known mink to 
kill 138 ducks in one morning. Glance 
at your traps at noon or just after that 
hour, and between four o’clock and dusk. 

To get snapping turtles, procure 16- 
gauge one-inch mesh wire, six feet wide. 
Cut off a piece six, seven or eight feet 
long and roll it into a tube of 2, 24% or 
2% feet diameter, knitting together by 
bending the cut wire ends around the 
wire meshes. This seam will be on the 
under side, that is, on the ground when 
the trap is placed in position for use. At 
each open end of this tube you make a 
funnel-shaped entrance for your snapping 
turtles. For this, procure a lighter gauge, 
one-inch mesh wire, two feet wide, and 
with a pair of snips cut the wire to make 
a funnel-shaped opening, the smaller end 
to be inside the tube, the larger end to be 
laced to the end of the tube on the inside. 
If you do not care to make such tubular 
traps, you can get them from J. F. Greg- 
ory, Lebanon, Missouri. I have both 
home-made traps and the manufacturer’s 
traps and find them both effective. If 
you buy traps, get the one- or one-and-a- 
half-inch mesh, not the long two-inch 
mesh. Of course, you do not want the 
very small ones either. I have found the 
intermediate sizes best for turtles. Bait 
is not necessary, but if you use bait be 
sure it is fresh fish or fresh meat. Do 
not let it get stale or it will repulse the 
turtles instead of attracting them. Set 
the traps in runways where the turtles 
pass. Use care in setting or you may 
catch your diving ducks and drown them. 
Visit your traps often. I had little chan- 
nels dynamited through the marsh or 
swale and set some traps in them, which 
were very successful. If you catch other 
turtles, destroy them, as all are destruc- 
tive. The snapper is the worst, with the 
leatherback a close second, then the map, 
the musk, the spotted, while the painted 
turtle is the least injurious, though he 
does eat fish spawn. 

Catching hawks and owls by means of 
pole traps is so well known as hardly to 
require description. Jump traps, how- 
ever, should be used for this purpose; 
not the common strap traps. 

A hollow log is a good trap for wea- 
sels and for skunks; put bait in from the 
entrance and put your traps inside. Make 
the entrance uninviting for birds. A good 
way to catch skunks is to fasten some bait 
on a tree, up a bit from the ground, and 
circle the tree with traps, but be careful, 
again, that birds will not walk in the 
vicinity or they may be caught instead 
of the skunk, ’possums and raccoons, 

August is about the easiest month with 
the birds. Let the young birds feed 
largely on insects, millet, green and 
garden stuff, and range them well. Sepa- 
rate the young birds from their foster 
mothers, especially toward the end of the 
month, except, of course, such birds as 
peachicks, which will want their mothers 
as long as possible. Be very careful that 
peachicks and young wild turkeys, espe- 
cially, have no chance to go where there 
may be poultry diseases, such as black- 
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BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


at the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 


Learn Fur Farming— 
YEAR Industries 

176 — beautifully printed 
Book and Resvesel. Tells "eae 


fur farming, how to build pens, 
how to feed, how to skin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 
American Naticn:-1 Fcx Brecdcrs’Asscciation 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MINKS—MUSHRATS—RACCOONS 


Finest 1929 Stock Now Ready. 
QUAILS, WILD TURKEYS, 
COCKS, WATERFOWL 


Two new books ‘‘How To Make Money With Pheasants’’ and ‘‘ 
Kreeding For Profit."’ Each Book has 36 pages, many fh at 
Postpaid for 10c each. Get yours today. 


Chinchilla Fur Rabbits 


Price List Free. Prompt Shipments. Free Bulletins. 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 


, Springfield, Ohio. 


An unusual magazine filled 
\ with up-to-the-minute fur 
® farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those planning 
toraise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 
SILVER FOX NEWS, J370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


M. J. HOFMANN 


2 TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Selected Northern Mink 


“Northland” Strain Mink have been bred to 
obtain a gentle disposition, great prolificness, 
and fine fur quality. WARRANTED to be 
pen bred, pen born, and pen raised. (We do 
not sell wild stock.) Over 1,000 animals to 
select from. Write or visit our farms. 


Associated Fur Farms, New Holstein, Wisconsin 


Breed squabs 


i money. £4 
y millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 
free books tell- 
R's & 8 
ne 
pages printed in colors,other 32 pages. Ask for Books 3 and 4. 
You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab Come 
pany, 502 H Street, Meirose Highlands, Massae 
chusetts. 


28 years. Reference, any bank. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


ew eee hee eee Cerca 

ABBITS s2's.2'5/'2¢ 
speach — Now “Z ees 

cooy Fur Farmiig mass 


al 
bir all for 10e. Adar, 
CO., Box . u35, Holmes Park, Missouri 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 


Natural aquatic food plants 

will bring thousands of 

Wild Ducks to your favor- 

ite waters. Plant WILD 

RICE. WILD CELERY, POND- 

WEED SEEDS and _ others 
guaranteed to produce results. 

Prices reduced, discount on early orders. Write 
 igconate hau momeenice 

WiC oan Oshkosh, Wis. 
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LCLassiiD “ADVERTISING |) 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) e accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. September forms close July 18th. 


GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


TUDOR MINK RANCH—BREEDER DARK 
high grade mink. R. No. 8, Spokane, Wash. 


FOR SALE — MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng Rab- | 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


SUPER-ALASKAN AND FINE DARK 
northern minks for immediate delivery. Herculean | 
Fur Farms, Comfrey, Minn. 


MAKE MONEY FROM MUSKRAT FUR. | 
Raise Muskrats in dry-land Pens or Hutches. Get | 
Facts. 607 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colorado. | 


90 VARIETIES HAIR ANIMALS AND 
Feather Birds. Lowest Prices. Description 60- 
page book, 20 cents. J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 


LIVE MUSKRATS—BLACK OR BROWN. 
DELIVERY beginning in October. Order now 
to avoid being disappointed. We are experienced 
and reliable. Write for terms and prices. Large 
contracts and foreign orders solicited. W. A 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. 6-H, Chester, Penna. 


THE OTTO BEYER GAME FARM IS 
located in the finest game country of the midwest. 
Our stock shows it. Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, 
Wild Waterfowl. “Small and Large Scale Pheas- 
ant Breeding,” 15c. Box 50, Portage, Wisconsin. 


MUSKRATS AND MINK, BEST NORTH- 
ern Ohio stock, sex and live delivery guaranteed. | 
Lotridge Fur Farms, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


BLUE FOXES. $150.00 PER PAIR. PIO- 
neer Fox Farm, Imbler, Oregon. ‘ 


MAKE MONEY—RAISE DOLSON’S GOLD 
Star Pedigreed Chinchilla and New Zealand White | 
fur rabbits. Hudson Seal Quality pen-raised musk- | 
rats. Catalog free. Dolson Fur Farms, Dept. 9. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


__ MINK, DARK NORTHERN, $85.00 PAIR. 
Dan Sherman, Evart, Mich. 





DUCKS AND DECOYS 


DECOYS, $5 DOZ.; DUCK CALLS, $1.75; | 
Grass Duck Blinds, We. running ft.; Decoy Paint, | 
Glass Eyes, etc. Write for Catalog. Southern 
Mail Order Co., Pascagoula, Miss. 


DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE | 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota, 


MORE FOOD MEANS MORE GAME. 
Plant Terrell’s sure-growing seeds for birds, fish, 
game. 33 years’ experience. Suggestions free, 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 327 H. Bik, 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


SILVER FOX, CROSS FOX, RED FOXES, 
Fur Rabbits, Karakul Fur Sheep for sale. FUR 
FARMS, Cathay, N. D. 


RABBITS 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Fur Rabbits, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you | 
are situated and I’ll show you how to make big 
profits. 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK TRAPS. LIVE 
muskrat traps, two-trigger traps, single grip coil 
spring traps in all sizes. Humane traps that kill 
any fur animal from a weasel to a bear. One 
size fur stretchers that will take any hide from 
a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send for ‘free 
catalog and sample Trap Tag. W. A. Gibbs & 





Son, Dept. 13-H. Chester, Penna. 
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Chinks In the Tall Corn State 


(Continued from page 579) 


In the early morning or late evening dur- 
ing mating time, one can, in Iowa, hear 
these cocks from most any direction. At 
this time of year one can hear these old 
fellows scolding most any minute. From 
a distant meadow one will call out, an- 
other will call near by, then one far to 
the east or west. This continues till it is 
quite dark. Often one will hear the 
guinealike chatter of a much excited 
bird. At such times I take it that the 
bird has spotted a stray dog, cat, or per- 
haps a fox. I have often seen hawks 
catch half-grown birds. 

I chose to hunt with Luke Parrot, be- 
cause Luke owned the very best pheasant 
grounds I had ever seen. He was rather 
eccentric, and many did not like him for 
this reason. However, he had several 
hobbies, and if one mentioned hunting or 
fishing to him, one was likely to hear 
some very choice stories along these lines. 
On these subjects only would the clam 
open up freely. 

I arrived at Luke’s farm at an early 
hour on the morning the chink season 
opened. The farm chores were attended 
to, and after we had decorated our in- 
teriors with a breakfast prepared by 
Mrs. Parrot, we headed for the fields 
where the chinks were plentiful. 

“Now Blackie,” said Luke, as we 
loaded our guns and started for the tall 
corn, “I think we can find ’em jest across 
that big ditch. I hear the ol’ cocks cussin’ 
down there every mornin’. Think we’d 
better head fer that three-cornered corn- 
field by the ditch first.” 

Like most tobacco-chewers when con- 
fronted by a very tense situation, Luke 
took a larger chew, a healthy grip on his 
old double-barrel and slipped cautiously 
into the cornfield. Except for the chew, 
I was equa!ly well prepared. We were 
very anxious to hear an old cock sputter, 
and see him take off for a safer cornfield. 

We crossed the cornfield, turned to our 
right, came down the east side, and 
headed southwest along the ditch. Luke 
was hunting the weeds along the ditch, 
while I was out in the corn about twenty 
yards away. A fine cock bird arose from 
the weeds in front of Luke and flew away, 
making a great fuss. Luke missed with 
both barrels, while I threw in a charge 
from my right barrel for good measure, 
with the same result. When I fired, an- 
other bird arose a short distance ahead 
of me. I gave the chink my left barrel 
just as he showed himself above the corn 
and he came down with a thump. 

The bombardment of the chinks was 
now getting well under way. There was 


Luke and his 
first bird. 


ed 


shooting to our right and to our left, A 
half mile east of us two fellows were 
doing much shooting, but so far it ap- 
peared that they were killing very few 
birds. I picked up my bird, and we con- 
tinued hunting near the ditch. At the 
southwest corner of the field we chased 
out three hens. 

We headed northward through the field 
and after walking about fifty yards, we 
flushed four cocks and one hen. They 
were about forty yards away, when cut 
of the corner of my eye, as I raised my 
gun, I could see Luke throwing his gun 
to his shoulder. Almost instantly | 
blazed away at the right bird, thinking 
that Luke was taking the left bird. The 
bird was hard hit and Luke looked quite 
disappointed as he lowered his gun. It 
was evident that I had killed his bird. 

After picking up my number two, we 
started southeast through the corn. Near 
the middle of the field we found many 
fresh pheasant tracks. I was quite 
anxious to have Luke even the score. | 
suggested that he take a position near the 
ditch, between the corn and the weeds. 
I would try to drive out a bird or two for 
him. 

“*Bout the only system fer me,” said 
Luke. “I have a lot a’ trouble gettin’ on 
to ’em in th’ open, ’thout tryin’ t’ hit ’em 
in corn that’s ten feet high.” 

Deciding that we had fired enough at 
that particular covey, we crossed the road 
and entered a twenty-acre field of corn. 
We were heading eastward, keeping close 
to the south side of the field. Luke 
wanted to try his luck shooting them 
above the corn tassels, so he took his po- 
sition in the corn, while I took a position 
just outside. When we were about half 
way across the field we heard an old cock 
scolding about something. He appeared 
to be about fifty yards ahead of Luke. 
Both got ready for action and took it 
carefully. 

“Now jest let one get up an’ see how 
quick ’eel drop back to earth,” said Luke, 
chewing his tobacco with confidence. 

Luke was wending his way awkwardly 
through the tangled stalks, when I heard 
a great commotion in the stalks in his 
vicinity. When I looked up I saw him 
taking a nose dive into a tangled mess 
of stalks. As~he’ crashed © downward, 
mumbling something to himself, five birds 
took to the air. I was too much amused 
at Luke’s predicament to pay much atten- 
tion to the pheasants, and no birds were 
killed. 

“Only good chance I’ll have to make a 
double, and here I’m all tangled up in the 
stalks, with my gun full o’ dirt,” said 
Luke as he arose. 

“Well,” said I, trying to ease his feel- 
ings a bit, “I didn’t fall, and I didn’t 
make even a single.” 
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We soon found a willow with which to 
poke the damp dirt from Luke’s gun. 
When this was done we started for the 
southeast corner of the field. It appeared 
that some of the birds landed there. A 
frightened chink is very hard to find. 
When fired at a few times, they form the 
habit of staying on the ground and using 
their speed, or choose to hide, and unless 
one blunders right into his hiding place 
Mr. Chink remains unnoticed. 

We reached the corner of the field with- 
out finding any more birds. Luke was 
still quite disgusted with the way he 
muffed his chance to make a double. He 
was still anxious to accomplish this feat, 
but I had no ambitions along that line. 
I figure the hunt ends soon enough shoot- 
ing singles. Then, too, it was almost a 
cinch that we’d both be able to bag our 
limit in such good chink territory. 

We now headed north, one on either 
side of ten standing rows of corn, There 
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were several rows of corn on both sides 
that were cut. Halfway across the field 
we put up two cocks and a hen, and to 
my surprise Luke finished his hunt for 
the day by making a double on a pair of 
straight-aways. Twenty minutes later, 
and at the extreme northeast corner of 
the field, we chased out six or eight birds, 
and I ended my day’s hunt. We then be- 
gan to investigate a bit, and found that 
the birds had stayed on the ground the 
full length of that field, running ahead of 
us, hiding in the edge of the corn. We 
——" them to the south side of the 
eld. 

I am sure that Luke’s double did much 
to make him forget his nose dive a short 
time before. If it didn’t, then I am sure 
that the crisp fried pheasant for dinner 
and supper that day had some good effect 
on him. I have never yet found a better 
bird for table use than the quail, but 
pheasant, if he be a young bird, is mighty 
hard to beat. 


Big Bass of Hyacinth Cove 


(Continued from page 578) 


New York Stock Exchange has record 
day. Who cares? Where’s my strip of 
bacon? 

Eckie was dead in earnest when he got 
his spinner ready. I pretended to be just 
as serious and selected a new wooden 
minnow. 

“Going to be a lot of warm work for 
some plug-caster,” he said, as he looked at 
the great ribbon of hyacinths along the 
far shore of the little bay. 

“It looks as if some spinner-swinger is 
going to pick flowers,” I retorted. 

Working along the mouth of the cove, 
I cast often in the deeper waters and got 
well warmed up without result. The bass 
remained strangers, my minnow a virgin 
thing. I looked into my tackle box and 
saw a bright gold spinner .. . and was 
tempted. Henry, at the oars, followed my 
gaze and smiled. Then I saw Eckie, 40 
yards away, hold up a small bass, in his 
boat. My strength of will returned, and 
I asked Henry to look about for a new 
position while I again adjusted the min- 
now. 

Hopping called. 
him at the shore. 

“Cast over thataway, Mister,” he. said, 
and indicated a dark pool near the hya- 
cinth fringe. “They love ’em.” 

“Columbus” knew. The minnow was 
hit. The line sung. I cut its song short, 
held it taut, reeled in. Henry maneuvered 
the oars. The living thing at the end of 
the line took on a bit of new life and the 
line ran out toward the hyacinths, Back 
I took it—reeled and reeled and quickly 
pulled in a shiny black two-pounder. 

More casts and more casts—and two 
more bass, right from beneath the hya- 
cinths. More casts proved futile, and 
after a council we decided to wait until 
late day to resume fishing, and meanwhile 
to loaf and tidy up camp a bit. “Colum- 
bus” led the deliberations. Eckie had 
hooked a second bass, about a pound and 
a half, leaving me with a slight margin, 
one fish and a pound or so. 

“Columbus” did like to talk, and we 
enjoyed it. Also we enjoyed lounging in 
that perfect setting, flattened out on a 
blanket in the sun and dragging on time- 
tried pipes. Bass make excellent lunch, 
too. 

Eckie got into the lead with a startling 
sprint’soon after we wet our lines again. 
He started first and got his choice of po- 


We came nearer to 


sitions, and made the best of it. The 
speeding spinner was nailed almost im- 
mediately by another of those small bass 
that Eckie seemed to specialize in. Then 
another and another. One or two got 
away from him, but he was so tickled 
over his lead in the race that he couldn’t 
make himself mad enough to cuss at ’em. 

Nearly a half hour went by before I 
got a strike. More work brought out an- 
other two pounds. 

Meanwhile Eckie worked diligently and 
got results. Again and again he pulled 
’em out, of uniform size.. I went to shore 
and took Fred aboard to try to break a 
jinx and get into the running in a losing 
race. 

“See that hole over yonder?” Fred 
asked. “Let’s try over there. Right 
about in that spot, as I reckon by that big 
tree, I pulled out a couple of big ones 
back in ’97. A big brute of a bass got 
away from me that time too.” 

The wooden minnow did a lot of swim- 
ming, but I knew I had a real fish soon. 
It was a sharp, heavy strike—and a 
quick getaway attempt after I struck. 

“Reel ’im in,” the veteran counseled. 
“Then swing him over thataway.” 

I did, and Fred swung the stern of the 
boat over as I got the bass headed in and 
cornered in some lush thick growth along- 
side the hyacinths, and Fred used the net 
and brought him in. Five pounds, broad 
= fat, shiny and black, it was. <A nice 

sh. 

A three-pounder, from the same hole, 
helped to bring me nearer Eckie’s total. 
“Columbus,” I could see, was pulling for 
me. 

“Keep in that hole and cast closer in 
to the flowers,” he cautioned. “That’s 
where I got the big ones in ’97, near that 
shore.” 

A few casts, no result. A desultory 
one near the hyacinths. Something hap- 
pened. A ton of brick! Two tons of 
brick! A carload of rock! Whatever it 
was hit my poor defenseless minnow felt 
to me like a cannonball just coming out 
of a cannon. 

I shifted my feet, swayed, while the 
bloomin’ line went out, the reel screamed. 

“Easy, easy!” shouted Fred. Take ’im 
now.” 

I sunk the hook, and reeled and reeled. 
The rod tip swung down in an arc. I 
pulled and panted. Bang! A furious 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


_ RIFLETELESCOPES 2% x. $15.00. MOUNT- 
ings for all foreign makes. F. Decker, 814 George 
St., Chicago, Il. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, ACCESSORIES 
and literature. Lists to buyers. Dexter, 910 
Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas.. 


“SELL— USED REPEATING AUTOMATIC 
oe Lists 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, 
Minn. 


AGENTS WANTED 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35, Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534, Wooster, Ohio. 


ARCHERY TACKLE 


YEW BOWS — TACKLE — MATERIALS. 
Reasonably priced. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Olympic Yew Archery Shop, Port Angeles, Wash. 


BAKER BOWS. YEW, LEMONWOOD, 
and hickory-backed lemonwood, made by an ex- 
pert archer and bowyer. Hunting equipment : 
specialty. All materials and accessories. © Work- 
manship_unexcelled. Free Catalogue. 5. B 
Baker, 75th St., Jackson Heights, N.° Y. 


ARCHERY SUPPLIES, PRACTICAL TAKE- 
apart bow joint easily fitted, $1.50. Tool for 
feathering arrows $1.50. Flax bow strings 25c. 

arm guard $1.00. Quiver $2.00.  H. 
, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








FISHING TACKLE AND BAITS 


SURE CATCH ’EM CATFISH BAIT 
Recipe $1. Wm. Prochaska, St. Paul, Neb. 


LIVE HELLGRAMITES $4.00 PER HUN- 
dred, $2.25 p fifty, Postpaid. Peron Suyder, 
Middleburg, Pa. 

_FISH DINNER—CATFISH BAIT. 
cially prepared by experts. 50c a can postpaid. 
Dealers write for our offer. CARL MARTY & 
COMPANY, MONROE, WIS. 


ESPE- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED FIELD GLASSES $3 to $50. HAVE 
you one to exchange? J. Alden Loring, Dept. F, 
Owego, N. Y. 


THOROUGHBRED ROLLER CANARIES. 
Choice breeding stock: Guaranteed fullnote sing- 
ers. Frank Caduff, 317 16th Ave., Newark, N. J. 


MINERAL RODS ON POSITIVE ALL 
money back guarantee if not satisfied. Write T. 
D. Robinson, Box 68 C, Elgin, Texas. 


EXPERIENCED CAMPERS CHOOSE MY 


self-heating gasoline iron, sent in handy carrying 
Pe - $7.50. J. R. Ester, P. O. Box 41, Mil- 
ord, IIl. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH 
class sports material, and aristocrat of tweed for 
all outdoor wear, direct from makers. Suit- 
lengths by mail. Samples free. Newall, 68 
Stornoway, Scotland. State shades desired. 


SPORTSMEN: WE GUARANTEE TO SAVE 
you money on Fishing Tackle and Firearms. Cat- 
alogue Free. Outdoor Equipment Co., Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


GOVERNMENT JOBS. $1260—$3400 YEAR. 
Men—women, 18-50. Steady Jobs. No “Lay- 
offs.” Paid vacation. Common education, usu- 
ally sufficient. Thousands 1929 appointments’ 25 
coached FREE. Write today for full particulars. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. W 32, Rochester, N. Y. 


EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We assist you 
to position after completion of three months’ home 
study course or money .refynded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. .Write*for’ Free Booklet G-53. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. September forms close July 18th. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 
GET OUTDOOR GOV’T JOBS; £125-$200 


month, Vacation. Patrol forests; protect game. 
Qualify for vacancies. Details Free. Write 
Bradley Institute, A-26, Denver, Colo. 


FOREST RANGERS, PARK RANGERS, $200 
month. Cabin; Hunt, Trap, Patrol. Get details 
immediately. Rayson Inst., K-11, Denver, Colo. 


SHOWER BATH 


SHOWER BATH FOR CAMP ROADSIDE 
or Shacks, canvas folding, regulation, five gallons 
flow seven minutes, warm water from auto nobile 
radiator or campfire. $5 postpaid while army sal- 
vage material available. Weight three pounds. 
Dr. E. O. Little, 7450 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


COW HORNS 


FOR SALE—SIX FEET SPREAD FROM 
the longhorn cattle, now extinct in Texas. Ditho 
Bertillion, Mincola, Texas. 


FOR FORD OWNERS 


SLEEP IN YOUR FORD MODEL A TUDOR 
Sedan. Easily convert the interior into comforta- 
ble bed or back to Sedan in few minutes. No 
extra equipment necessary. Complete instructions 
$1.00. Southwestern Touring Bureau, Department 
F, Box 184, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


MOTORS 


CLOSE OUT CAILLE OUTBOARD MO- 
tors. 1 Liberty Twin, 1 Model 10, 2 Model 30 
and 1 Model 30 Demonstrator. F. W. Taylor, 
8 So. Hudson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


GAME HEADS WANTED 


ANY SPECIES, EXCELLENT SPECIMENS 
only. Give (outside) measurements horns. State 
rices. Address C. S. Davison, 56 Pine St., N 

York City. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $5.00; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARROW. 
HEADS, $2.50. ‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalog and birchbark canoe, 25c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. FS., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 


RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$% size, 53c; dollar size, $1.10. German bill 
and Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


RESORTS 


RESORT FOR HUNTING. GOOD ACCOM- 
modation in Caribou District 100 miles from Clin- 
ton, B Deer, moose, bear plsntiee. Rates 
$12 per day, everything furnished. Guide and 
all. 50 miles by saddle horse. Information wire 
or write. Ed Rioux, Fawn, B. C. 


REAL ESTATE 


OZARKS—FIVE ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER, 
river-front. $100.00. $5.00 monthly. Fishing, 
hunting, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 

ebr. 


500 ACRE CANADIAN FISHING AND 
Hunting Camp. Three Lakes. Excellent build- 
— Bargain. Robinson, 34 Gibson, Hamilton, 
anada. 


AVIATION 


SPORT PLANE BUILDERS, GET THE 
new 1929 Sportplane Constructor book. Free lit- 
erature. Russell Aero, Box 455, Toledo, Ohio. 
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jerk and I had to let *im have a little. 
The line jogged and spun and cut the 
water, swinging along the fringe of hya- 


| cinths, 


” 


“Don’t let ’im get back in the lilies! 
Fred shouted. 

“Don’t let ’im get me into the lilies,” 
I retorted as I started again to ree] in. 

In he came slowly but surely, in below 
a curved rod. Jerk, and jerk and run, 
he would, but the hook was his. Keep- 
ing the line perfectly taut I reeled cau- 
tiously. Fred again maneuvered toward 
some lush stuff and got a net ready. As 
Mr. Bass gave a final leap when he saw 
us, Fred put the net under him. There, 
a brute of the bass species, a he-bass of 
the St. John’s tribe, was in the boat. With 
the net around him, as the blue-black, 
green and white form wriggled, Fred 
hefted him. 

“He’s bulgin’, a fat ’un, eleven and a 
half, maybe twelve pounds,” was Fred’s 
verdict. “He’s a real Hyacinth Cove 
bass.” 

Eckie had hooked twelve all day. They 
averaged a bit above two pounds, several 
ranging from two and a half to three, 
and he had one five. I had two fives, 
the big one, and four twos. Even it was, 
Fred decreed, poundage about the same, 
Eckie winner in numbers, but I ahead in 
size, 

“And who picks the flowers?” I asked. 

“Columbus” meditated as he looked 
shrewdly with pale blue eyes at both of 
us, rubbed his downy whiskers up and 
down and crosswise, and turned to look 
at the cove. 

“I think I'll leave all the hyacinths 
there for the bass,” he said. “They love 
flowers.” 


Rod and Fly In 
Pennsylvania 


(Continued from page 583) 


thin on the spool of the reel. I tried to 
check him, but the little rod bent as a 
willow twig, and I feared for line and 
leader. Still he showed no signs of tiring, 
and I could not turn him. There were 
only a few yards of line on the reel, and 
the water looked far too deep to wade. 
But with a fish that cannot be stopped on 
the end of his leader, and water too deep 
to wade, the angler will swim or drown. 
Needless to say, I swam. After a few 
clumsy strokes, pipe still in mouth, I 
found footing, and followed in the wake 
of line and leader. Suddenly the line 
grew limp. It could mean but one thing— 
he had reversed his direction and. was 
now running upstream, toward me! 
Frantically I stripped in the line, yard 
after yard. At last I felt pressure again, 
but it was not a live pressure—merely the 
tension of the rod pulling against some- 
thing dead and firm. In disappointment 
that left me weak and shaking, I followed 
the line down to where it was caught 
around the roots of a sunken log. The 
fly was gone, and with it about two feet 
of leader. The story was plainly written 
in the line so neatly wrapped around the 
sunken root, in the broken leader—the 
wise old boy had run far downstream, 
suddenly turned and with equal speed 
had dashed back, thus giving him suff- 
cient slack to wind the line around the 
root and gain a solid pull before I could 
take up the free line. I had not caught 
a full glimpse of the fish during the short 
fight, but he must have weighed .. . 
Meditatively I reached for matches and 
tobacco, and with a start remembered my 
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POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—POSITION AS GAMEKEEPER 
on preserve by New York Game Protector (spe. 
cial). Address Game Protector, Forest and 
Stream. 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR. 
rors At Home. Immense profits plating auto. 
parts, tableware, etc. Write for information, 
Sprinkle Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL” PROPO. 
SITION. HIBBELER, D 104, 2104 N. Key. 
stone, Chicago. 


plunge into water considerably over my 
head. It is of interest and frequently 
amusement to witness the antics of anglers 
in the pursuit of their hobby—they are 
like men intoxicated; infinitely irrational, 
wildly speculative, and generally philo- 
sophical about one subject or other, even 
though their matches be wet, and their 
tobacco ruined. ... 

It was in the middle of May, and the 
stream was right for the wet fly, the 
water not too clear and not too high. I 
could hear the murmur of falling water 
somewhere downstream, and was hasten- 
ing toward it. Upon rounding a bend, I 
saw that a huge pine was lying about 
three-quarters of the way across the cur- 
rent. The stream swept around the end 
of the tree in a swift, narrow channel, 
causing a wide, foaming eddy on the up- 
stream side of the log. I moved to a 
position from which I could cover the 
entire eddy with my flies. Trout are 
usually lying beneath such logs, watching 
for grubs and bits of insect life that may 
fall from the decaying bark. Accord- 
ingly, the most effective cast is to let the 
flies brush the sides of the log, and fall 
gently into the water. I was using a 
number twelve March Brown as dropper, 
and a Coachman of the same size for the 
end fly. I was fortunate in my cast—the 
line curved gently over the water, and 
the flies, tumbling through the air, just 
grazed the sides of the old log. Hardly 
had the flies settled on the water when 
there came a yank on the rod, and the 
line went cutting through the dark waters 
of the eddy. From the powerful pull on 
the rod I judged that I had hold of a 
good one. After some moments of play- 
ing around in the eddy, the line suddenly 
shot off im!the direction of the channel. 
This was well, I thought, for if you can 
hold your fish against a strong current, 
he will quickly drown. Out around the 
end of the log and into the swift current 
went line and leader. I checked, and the 
rod bent into-a bow. Suddenly there 
came a swirl, a shower of drops, and not 
one, but two fish broke water! After 
several minutes of careful manipulation 
I ended by bringing to net as pretty 3 
pair of native trout as I could wish for. 
It is a rare and delightful experience to 
make a “double” when fishing with flies 
and light tackle. Frequently one may 
hook two fish, but it is rare that they are 
both brought to creel; usually in the 
course of the fight they will swim against 
each other, thus gaining opportunity to 
tear the hook from one or the other’s 
mouth, or, more disheartening still, break 


a fine leader. 
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Guiding—Trapping— Big Game 
Hunting from Mexico to Maine 
TRUE NARRATIVES, NOT ROMANCES 
By V. E. LYNCH 


The world-known trapper and Maine’s famous guide for big game hunters 














Thrilling 
Adventures 


Guiding, Trapping, Big Game Hunting 
By V.E.LYNCH 


This book is handsomely bound in cloth with 50 
illustrations from actual photographs. 174 pages 
of highly interesting reading. Printed on good 
paper from clear readable type. 


This fascinating book given 
with a year’s subscription to FOREST AND STREAM 


Send $3.00 in all and you get a year’s subscription, new 
or renewal, and a copy of THRILLING ADVENTURES. 


So certain are we that your purchase will prove satis- 
factory that we agree to refund money if not satisfied. 


CONTENTS 
My Early Days in the 9 Hunting in the Maine 
Ozark Mountains Wilderness 


10 After the Black Bear in 


¥ - Ac- 
a-vels ttig taag Northern Maine 


cidentally Runs Onto a 
Moonshiner Still 11 A Charging Bear 
Hitting the Trap Line 12 That Big Black Thing 


Entered a Cave After an —An Exciting Tale of 
Old Killer the Bear Hunt 


Trapping Jack’s 
and Current River Bruin Raids a Camp 

In the Big Bend Country A Narrow Escape from 
on the Rio Grande Death with a Bear 

The Author Battling Trapping Bobcats and 
with a Coyote Bringing Them in Alive 


Raided by Mexican Ban- Deer Hunting in 
dits Aroostook 


— Capturing a Cub 


| Forest AND STREAM 
{ 80 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Herewith $3.00 ($2.50 for one year’s subscription to FOREST 
J AND STREAM and 50 cents to pay postage and packing) for 
| which you are to send me Forest AND STREAM for one year 
I and—Free—the premium book, THRILLING ADVENTURES, 
I by V. E. Lynch. 


! Address 


Remit to FOREST AND STREAM, 80 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 





FOLKS = you've been waiting for it 


so here itis! 


HERE'S a new outboard motor you can easily take on your vacation 
—a motor that well deserves its name—the COMPANION. The 
compactness and detachable features are both innovations in out- 
board motors today. Think of it, the whole motor complete, includ- 
ing ignition, weighs less than 40 Ibs.! And the compactness of this 
moter has not sacrificed its power. In fact, it has far more power 
than has ever before been built into a motor of its size. It has 
numerous other features, too, which you will instantly appreciate 
when a CAILLE dealer explains them to you in detail. We do not 
believe that any outboard motor that has ever been offered to 
the public has won such immediate success as is certain to be 
accorded the COMPANION. Although this is the first announce- 
ment of this motor, the news of it has already leaked out, and 
we're getting a deluge of orders from all over the country. By 
all means, see the CAILLE COMPANION before you buy. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY, 6217 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Distributors and Dealers throughout the United States 
Canadian Distributors: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Export Department: 116 Broad Street, New York City 


Easy to transport—can 
be readily carried any- 
where you go. 


Compactness with extra power, Easy to attach to any kind of boat Easy to start, a twirl of the wheel 
and new detachable feature. —anyone can do it. works like magic. 


Powerful enough to give the whole And—for the fisherman, too, there’s Quiet enough so youcaneasilycarry 
amily a real good time. no better motor. on a conversation, 





